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The Magazine of Controversy. Its method is to give a fair and friendly hearing to both sides, all sides, of important 
questions of the day. Its practice is, in an age of shifting authority, of relativity and specialization, 
to apply common sense both to threadbare tradition and to glittering novelty. Its 
object is, by stimulating independent thinking, to promote sound 
individualism in a democracy. 
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THE PUBLIC ENEMY 
Walter Lippmann 


Chicago, in her belated war on gangsters, has listed the twenty- 
six leaders of her underworld as “ public enemies,” and is attempt- 
ing to prosecute them under an old vagrancy law. In a searching 
article Mr. Lippmann lays bare the conditions which have made 
it possible for gangs to flourish in our large cities, and shows that 
the real public enemy is the corrupt politician who makes bargains 
with the racketeers and lends them the protection of the police 
and the courts. 


CAUSES OF WORLD DEPRESSION 
John Maynard Keynes 


An international authority on business and finance examines all 
the factors which have brought on the world depression from 
which we are now suffering, and indicates what must be done to 
deal with the situation. 


AFTER PROHIBITION — WHAT? 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 


The last two years have witnessed an extraordinary change in 
public sentiment toward Prohibition. And while the Wets have 
been winning unexpected support for their view that Prohibition 
has done more harm than good, no leader of their cause has yet 
come forward with a counter-plan to safeguard us against the 
return of the saloon. A professor of the Harvard Law School now 
proposes such a plan and tells how it can be put into effect. 


EDUCATING GIRLS FOR MARRIAGE 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


Believing that American girls are too romantic and are almost 
never prepared realistically for marriage, Mrs. Gerould explains 
how she would educate her own daughter so that she would 
instinctively select the right kind of husband for a life-partner. 


.WHAT I BELIEVE 


Hu Shih 


For more than a year THe Forum has been publishing the 
intimate personal beliefs of leading men and women all over the 
world. The next paper in this series will be that of the brilliant 
young Chinese who is known as “the Father of the Chinese 
Renaissance.” He traces the development of his ideas from his 
boyhood in old China through his college days in America, and 
shows how Western ideas are reacting on the keenest minds in 
the Orient. 


MENTAL HAZARDS IN MOTORING 
Donald Anderson Laird 


The American Automobile Association recently concluded an 
elaborate investigation into the causes of motor accidents. But 
they overlooked one of the most important causes of all — the 
queer mental twists and complexes which driving an automobile 
often develops. Every motorist will be fascinated by Dr. Laird’s 
shrewd article’ on these mental hazards in motoring. 


WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
Hiram Motherwell 


A challenge to clear thinking, revealing how the destinies of 
far-distant nations and peoples are controlled by our State De- 
partment in Washington. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


necessary for the human race, and that the 
light kindled in Galilee will never be put 
out. But he does not maintain that light 
to be the only truth. He agrees with St. 
Augustine, who wrote that “what is 
now called the Christian religion was 
in existence among the men of the old 
time and has never been lacking since 
the beginning of the human race.” 


W) war an ingenious exercise for 
some reader of these two papers to super- 
impose Mr. Nathan’s philosophy upon 
that of Dean Inge and construct out of the 
two a rich and harmonious way of life. 
He may find some difficulty in reconciling 
the joyous self of Mr. Nathan with the 
love of one’s neighbors preached in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


A newssranp agent told us re- 
cently that some people are afraid to buy 
Tue Forum. because they think it is “a 
religious magazine.” This amusing mis- 
conception may arise from more serious 
articles like that of Dean Inge and Mr, 
Nathan. In our humorous essay on 
coughing, in this issue, they will find little 
trace of religion. In the prevalence of 
coughs and cough advertisements at this 
time of year, Marcia Clarke detects a 
synthetic propaganda to depress the pub- 
lic morale. In another paper in a light 
vein Miss Addington arraigns our married 
women who are taking furtively to danc- 
ing lessons, and yet, at the same time, 
shows that, far from being guilty of a 
moral lapse, they are often adding a 
pleasurable and harmless ingredient to a 
drab way of living. Again Forum fair 
play. 


ri 

We cnastrentna essay by Mr. 
Adams on “Our Changing Character- 
istics” is provocative of intelligent con- 
troversy in the best Forum sense. Yet 
the frost-bitten article by the competent 
young woman who runs a family on 
eighteen hundred dollars a year indicates 
that the pioneer spirit whose passing Mr. 
Adams deplores is not yet dead and that a 
simple American home can, without the 
aid of a “cultural” wage, radio sets, elec- 
tric ice boxes, or even a flivver, still be 
self-contained. 


"The Eprror admires this writer 
but could wish that she paid more atten- 
tion to color and design in practicing her 
admirable domestic economies. Her cross- 
section of frugal American life is a drab 
picture indeed compared to that described 
by Mr. Stuart Chase in his account of & 
tour among a people who live on but @ 
fraction of eighteen hundred dollars a yeat 
and whose very finger-tips proclaim a love 
of the beautiful. Here’s to a Mexican 
influence on American culture! 


— Henry Gopparp LEAcH © 
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Now—Own the World’s Most Famous Library 
in this New Edition of Matchless Beauty 


ew) 


NEW VOLUME SIZE—15% 
larger thon former editions, making 
books of perfect dimensions both 
to look upon ond to hold ond read. 








ERE is an announcement of a price 
H value never before equalled in the 
history of The Harvard Classics. 
This world famous library now comes to 
ou in the form of a beautiful, private 
brary set, De Luxe in creation, new in 
— detail, yet at a price offer amazingly 
ow. 

The type face, larger than any used in 
earlier editions, has been selected for its 
beauty and readability. The superb 
paper, made especially for this edition, 
will preserve its cream-whiteness always, 
and will form a rich background for the 
crisp, black type. 

The volume size has been increased 
both in width and height, making a 
group of books of generous dimensions, 
charming in appearance, and pleasant 
and handy to hold and to read. 


Splendid new features 


The illustrations are reproduced in an 
aquatone process which gives them a 
soft clearness not to be found in ordinary 
book illustration. 

And the bindings possess a majestic 
beauty, and are both imposing and in- 
vi with their glorious design of 
simple good taste. 

Surely here is a worthy setting for the 

ks which have become a cultural in- 
uence impossible to calculate in human 
terms. It was Dr. Eliot, editor of these 
us Harvard Classics, forty years 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS—volu- 
able reproductions from the brushes 
of the world’s greatest ortists in the 
new, pleasing duo-tone process. 















NEW PAPER— made 
especially for this edition; 
strong; ivory white; contrast- 
ing with crisp, black type. 






president of Harvard University, who 
said, “Books are the most constant of 
friends, the wisest of counsellors and the 
most patient of teachers. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a great deal of leisure is 


necessa A’ few minutes a day, de- 
voted affectionately to good books, will 
make all the difference.” 

All the difference! The difference 
between the plodding clerk and the 
clear-thinking executive. The difference 
between the deadly bore and the inter- 
esting talker. The difference between 
success and failure—in business and 
social life. 


Dr. Eliot’s great work 


Because he believed what he said, Dr. 
Eliot undertook the colossal labor of 
editing and arranging the 418 master- 
pieces which make up this great work— 

Tracing the progress of civilization 
through more than twenty centuries, 
this library contains in truth the essen- 
tials of a liberal education. 


Thousands of cultured families, in. 


whose private libraries these fifty 
volumes have a place of honor, are ready 
to testify to the value of The Harvard 
Classics. Thousands more will own and 
cherish these books in the beautiful new 
edition. 

Dr. Eliot said, “Do not publish an 
expensive edition. Make the price 
within the reach of the average family.” 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) 


OR AN NMOL ESS ACESS PRAORINIRE EMA CI LE POR NS RENEE ALE IS I 0 
SAR eR HILFE ASI NTRP ARTES 0 IG i NR ROTORS IS SNE Re 


NEW BINDINGS—beov- 
titul and imposing; made for 
lifetime use; stamped with 
22-karat gold lettering. 










NEW TY PE—designed by the fore- 
most craftsmen of the trade; large and 
readable; perfectly spaced and mar- 
gined; a masterpiece of typography. 














His wishes have been faithfully followed. 
The most modest family budgets have 
comfortably absorbed the notably low 
price of these wonderful books. 


An unprecedented value! 


And now comes the new edition—De 
Luxe in form, beautiful and imposing, 
but costing no more than the earlier, less 
pretentious editions! Yet if you examined 
these two sets side by side, the greatly 
added value possessed by the new edition 
would be strikingly and conclusively 
evident. 


Find out today full details about our 
wonderful price offer, by which you may 
have this great, private library at con- 
siderably less than the cost per volume 
of the ordinary popular novel. 


Send for this FREE BOOK! 


You need not decide now. 
But send immediately for 
the booklet which gives 
Dr. Eliot’s plan of reading 
and which tells more in 
detail about the new 
Edition. It is free, and 
it comes to you without 
any obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P. F. Collier & Son Dist. \ 
: 250_Park Avenue, New York City 
: > mail, free, send me the booklet that tells 
; all about the new Home Library Edition of 
; Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
; Harvard Classics). Also please advise how 
; I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


i 8195-H-D 
| ONS I pdt eign 
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»ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 


VOLITAIRE 


by Georg Brandes 


This book is more than great biography, for 
in recounting Voltaire’s life, which spanned 
@ century and led him into almost every 
human activity from one end of Europe to 
the other, Brandes has told the whole story 
of the intellectual renaissance of the eight- 
eenth century. 


2 Vols. $10. 


LORD BYRON 
(The Passionate Rebel) 
by Kasimir Edschmid 


Bitingly, cynically dramatic, daring beyond 
anything that has yet been done with the 
Byron Saeed is this book in which the 
nineteenth century British Satan is seen as 
the one humanly great, if humanly absurd, 
figure in an infinitely meaner and absurder 


world. 
$3 


MARCEL PROUST 


Swann’s Way 
The Guermantes Way—each in twovolumes 
Within a Budding Grove 
Cities of the Plain—two volumes 
The Captive 
The Sweet Cheat Gone 


In uniform editions, $2.50 each 


THORNTON 
WILDER 


The WOMAN of ANDROS 
$2.50 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
of WORLD POETRY 


Edited by Mark Van Doren 
$5. 


New York 


ROMAIN 
ROLLAND 


For the past ten years Romain Rolland 
has studied the purposes and ideals 
which motivate the great Indian leaders 
in thought, and in the personality of 
genius such as Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, which march so vividly through 
the pages, he discloses reawakened 


India. 


PROPHETS OF THE 
NEW INDIA 
3. 


$ 


The beauty of BONIBOOKS and the high 
standard maintained in the selection of authors 
and titles offered at the unique and unbeliev- 
ably low price of fifty cents has already been so 


1. The History of Mr. Polly..H. G. Wells 
D. Wiivesccauvne Sherwood Anderson 
Ds Ws avnns derendes Ludwig Lewisohn 
4, Michelangelo......... Romain Rolland 
5. The Lost Girl......... D. H. Lawrence 
6. The Personal Relation in Industry 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
7. The Hard-Boiled Virgin...... Newman 
9. Open All Night......... Paul Morand 
WD A decd teckiwekasnadn Colette 


11. Changing Morality... . Bertrand Russell 
12. What Is Wrong With Marriage 
Hamilton and MacGowan 
Se TO  odcvdvevadcsuecew Alec Waugh 
14. Against the Grain.....J. K. Huysmans 
15. Prosperity, Fact or Myth . Stuart Chase 
16. Commando............. Deneys Reitz 
17. Reminiscences As a Cowboy... .Harris 
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COLETTE 


Arnold Bennett says: BIOGRAPHY 


by Anton Reiser 


‘The Author of this 

book,’’ says Albert 

Einstein, “is one who 

knows me rather inti- 

mately in my endeavors,thoughts, beliels—in 
bedroom slippers. | found the facts of the 
book duly accurate, and its characterization 
throughout as good as can be expected from 
one who is perforce himself and can no 
more be another than | can.” 


$3. 


"Colette has more finesse and more 
genius than any other woman-novelist 
|know of in the world. She is marvellous 
—cynical, gentle, capricious, ingenu- 
ous, sophisticated and entirely grace- 


ful and delicious. Nobody like her!” 


CLAUDINE 


ler pian WHEN SHIPS 


WERE SHIPS— 


and not Tin Pots 
by Capt. Wm. M. Barnes 


A yarn that grips you from the first line to the 
close. An epic of wind jammer days at sea— 
sealing expeditions, mutiny, shipwreck, life in 

the ports of the world from the Arctic to the 
popular and attractive to booklovers through- Horn, told with quaint wisdom and delightful 
out the country that thousands of these books humor—the tang of salt water and sea breeze 


are being sold daily to an ever widening group on every page. 

of delighted buyers. Dacked with adventures. The breezy style 

is on every page and in every paragraph.” 
—Harry Hansen. 


BOOKS 50c 


18. Master of Day of Judgment Perutz t 3 
19. The Return of the Hero. .Darrell Figgis ? 
. Prize Poems a wow 
ited by C. Wagner 
. Our Business Civilization AN 
ames Truslow Adams FR KIE & 
. The Cardinal’s Mistress Mussolini 
. The Golden Wind... .Ohta and Sperry 


. Frederick the Great 

. Dewer Rides.......... L. A. G. Strong 
. Waters of Manhattan 

. All In the Racket.... William E. Weeks 
. Margaret Fuller Margaret Bell 
. My University Days.... Maxim Gorky 
. This Earth of Ours. . Jean-Henri Fabre 
+ Wonder Book of Chemistry 

. Why Men Fight Bertrand Russell 
. Story of the Irish Nation Hackett 
. The Captain’s Doll....D. H. Lawrence 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 


JOHNNY 


by John Huston 


Illustrations by Covarrubias 


This volume is consecrated to Frankie and 
Johnny, a dramatic and highly colorful piece 
of our folk literature. Messrs. Casendiinn and 
Huston have. ably seen to it that those who 
are Curious toknow more can now besatisfied. 


$4. 





New York 


Known to millions of 

radio listeners for his 

nightly broadcasts of 
current topics 


60,000 miles 
through a land of 
FANTASY 


with the famous adventurer 


LowELL THOMAS 


“You have seen more of secret India than any 
other white man before you,” Englishmen and 
Indians told Lowell Thomas at the end of his two 
years’ exploring in India, amazing land of con- 
trasts. This book presents vivid glimpses of this 
weird, seething nation, revealed in all its sins and 
all its glories, with that masterly gift for unusual 
color for which the writings of Lowell Thomas 
are famous. 


INDIA: LAND 


OF THE BLACK 
PAGODA 


Illustrated with 64 remarkable photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Thomas. $4.00 


BLACK BREAD 
and RED COFFINS 


By Nectey Farson 


Graphic, telling and often hu- 
morous sketches of men and 
women in every walk of life in 
Russia. “As informative, in- 
teresting and fair-minded a de- 
scription of Russia as one 
could find.” — N. Y. Telegram. 
Colored illustrations. $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 


CENTURY > 


GIANTS OF THE OLD WEST 


By Freperick R. BEcHDOLT 


Action sketches of a dozen men who played a large part in the 
opening of the West, yet whom history has strangely neglected. 
Illus. $2.00 


TUNDRA: An Epic of Alaska 
By Tue Epinctons 


The thrilling experiences of U. S. Deputy Marshal “Bert” 
Hansen and his champion dog teams on the Alaskan trails. 
$2.50 


VAGABOND DE LUXE 


By Joun MarsHAi 


Swanking round the world on practically no money and a 
smile — an entertaining chronicle of a young man’s unique 
adventure. Illus. $3.50 


ENCHANTED BRITTANY 


By Amy and THornTton OaKLey 


One of the most beautiful books of the year, on the land of 
legend and romance, distinguished by Mr. Oakley’s stunning 
drawings. Illus. $4.00 


CYRUS HALL McCORMICK 


By Wituam T. Hutcuinson 


A biography of the dynamic man who invented the horse- 
power reaper and revolutionized world agriculture, 100 years 
ago. Illus. $5.00 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By Frep Lewis Patree 


A historical and critical survey of American literature from 
18g0 to 1930 — comprehensive, intelligent, modern. $3.50 


LEOPOLD FIRST: The Founder of 
Modern Belgium 
By Comte Louts de LicHTERVELDE 


A Belgian statesman writes the biography of the first King of 
the Belgians. Illus. $4.00 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
By C. Louise AvERY 


An invaluable handbook on a fascinating branch of antiques. 
Beautifully illustrated. $4.00 





CASANOVA JONES 


By JoserH ANTHONY 


The hilarious satire in verse, spoofing Prohibition — the tale of 
a revenue agent with a bootlegger wife. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. $2.00 


FEATURED ON BROADWAY 
By Ann Knox 


Behind the footlights on Broadway — a stinging story describ- 
ing how stars are “made”’ in the theatrical business. $2.50 


THE FLYING CROMLECH 
By Hucu De Biacam 


A warm and colorful romance of Ireland, which will appeal to 
all who loved the early romantic tales of Donn Byrne. — $2.50 


CONSIDER THE CONSEQUENCES 


By WessTER AND Hopkins 


A new departure in novels, a story in which the reader helps 
the characters determine their own courses. $1.50 


SETH PARKER’S ALBUM 
By SetH Parker of Fonesport, Maine 


The shrewd and witty stories, anagrams and “sayin’s” of the 
celebrated Yankee radio philosopher. Illus. $1.50 


Miscellaneous 


THE STORY OF INFANCY 


By Dr. I. Newton Kucetmass 


A handbook for intelligent mothers on the care, feeding, train- 
ing and disturbances of their babies. Illus. $3.50 


CHILD TRAINING (Revised Edition) 
By V. M. Hittyer ~ 


This celebrated book by the author of “A Child’s History of 
the World” thoroughly modernized. New illustrations. $2.00 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
(Revised Edition) 
By Epwin E. Stosson 


The master work of the late Dr. Slosson — of which a quarter 
million copies have been sold — brought up to date. Illus. 


$3.50 


Famous Southern 
chronicler, author of 
Fabulous New Or- 
leans, Old Louisiana, 


Gentleman, pirate, 
old-time racketeer— 
the man who was both 
an outlaw and a na- 
tional hero 


Jean Lafitte was the most colorful of the many 
rogues produced by Old Louisiana. With his 
brother Pierre he frequented the quadroon 
balls, at the same time commanding a band of 
‘smugglers who soon became out-and-out pirates. 
He defied the governor, yet helped save New 
Orleans from the British. Lyle Saxon reconstructs 
his incredible career from old letters, diaries and 
newspaper files. 


By LYLE SAXON 


LAFITTE 


THE FIRATS 
Illustrated by E. H. SUYDAM 


More than 70 drawings and 
sketches by this gifted artist. $5.00 


FRENCH HEELS 
TO SPURS 


By Loraine Hornabay 
FIELDING 


Foreword by WILL JAMES 


The story of a girl’s summer on 
a Western dude ranch, told by 
herself with all the gusto, 
humor and enjoyment with 
which she herself lived these 
adventures. Illus. $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO, 
353 Fourth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Reviews by 


- GRANVILLE HICKS 
GILBERT SELDES 


A Portrait Revised 


Tue Lerrers or Henry Apams (1858- 
1891), edited by Worthington C. Ford; 
Houghton Mifflin, $5.00. 

Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


When The Education of Henry 
Adams was made available to the general 
public, it immediately found an enthusi- 
astic audience, for the dominant mood of 
1918 and 1919 responded eagerly to the 
mood in which Adams had written the 
book. At that time it was both a revela- 
tion and a satisfaction to find a solid 
citizen of the nineteenth century discuss- 
ing Victorian civilization as sardonically 
as if he were a contributor to The Smart 
Set. To-day, however, as critical opinion 
in America moves away from negation 
and the parading of disillusionment, 
there is a temptation to dismiss Adams as 
one dismisses the intellectual attitudes to 
which he formerly appealed. But it 
would be, obviously, a mistake to assume 
that Adams’ opinions were ill-founded 
and his despair undiscriminating simply 
because his views were agreeable to a now 
outworn cynicism. Fortunately the Let- 
ters has come, at this time when criteria 
are changing, to demand re-valuation 
of his position. 

Those who grew up on the Education 
will scarcely be able to judge the Letters 
except in relation to that volume. There 
are two ways in which the Letters supple- 
ments the Education. In the first place, it 
narrates incidents not mentioned in the 
Education, covering in detail the two 
voyages to the East that were the princi- 
pal events of the twenty years passed 
over in the autobiography. In the second 
place, it reflects the experiences of his life 
in the mind of the contemporary Henry 
Adams, not in the mind of a Henry Adams 
aged sixty-five. If it is useful to know 
that the Washington of 1860 seemed a 
meaningless chaos to the Adams of 1907, 
it is equally useful to learn that it seemed 


They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. — 


an exciting and dramatic spot to the 
Adams of 1860. The diligent reader of the 
Education must have wondered what 
Adams thought while he was his father’s 
secretary, or when he was teaching at 
Harvard, or when he began his history. 
Now he knows, or, at least, can make an 
excellent guess. 

The natural result, therefore, of reading 
the Letters is an effort to make a new pic- 


Woodcut by Frans Masereel, courtesy of Weyhe Gallery 


ture of Adams. We see now, much more 
clearly than before, that his hopes were 
set on political achievement. Reticent 
though he was, he betrays his ambitions 
in the letters he wrote his brother while he 
was a student in Germany. His excite- 
ment during the days before Lincoln’s 
inauguration indicates how close to his 
heart were the issues of statesmanship, 
and his enthusiasm for the cause of re- 
form is scarcely compatible with the ac- 
count of his detachment in the Education. 
Until he was nearly fifty, until personal 
misfortune had come to add its weight to 
the disillusionment that a growing sense 
of failure was building up, he could rouse 
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himself to eager action if there was a 
chance of participating in a political 
cause that was to his liking. 

How could it have been otherwise? Not 
only did his family traditions point in 
the direction of a political career; the 
paucity of opportunities in nineteenth 
century America indicated the same 
course. The learned professions did not 
appeal to him except insofar as the law 
suggested itself as a path to political ad- 
vancement, and none of the learned pro- 
fessions other than the law could have 
satisfied his desire for a position of emi- 
nence. For business, which he came to see 
as the dominant force in his period, he 
was quite unfitted. Literatuze, which his 
brother urged upon his consideration, 
was a possible alternative, but Adams was 
too much an American of his time to take 
literature seriously; how petty the literary 
life of the United States seemed to him 
his answers to his brother’s arguments 
make disconcertingly plain. Nothing was 
left but politics, and there was perhaps 
nothing in the post-Civil War period ia 
which his particular talents were less use- 
ful. On that subject the Letters can add 
little to what was made apparent in the 
Education and in Democracy. 

Is it any wonder that Adams could no 
regard his life with unsullied cheerful- 
ness? In the beginning of the Educatun 
he mentions his handicaps, but he says 
little of what was perhaps the greatest 
handicap of all—the fact that he was 
born in 1838. He belonged to the most 
completely lost of all America’s “lost 


generations” —the generation of those j 


who came to maturity just before or dur 
ing the Civil War — the generation of 
Henry James, Bret Harte, Mark Twail, 
E. R. Sill, W. D. Howells. Before they 
could recover from the impact of the wat 
itself, the age of big business was up 
them. Before their roots were establi 
the whirlwind had descended. They were 
failures, and most of them were ac 
conscious of the fact. 
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SIR JAMES JEANS’ New Book 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
UNIVERSE 


By the author of The Universe Around Us 


What do the latest and greatest discoveries of science mean 
in respect to our outlook on the universe as a whole, and 
our view as to the significance of human life? A distin- 
guished scientist discusses these questions in the simple 
and enlightening manner which marked The Universe 
Around Us. $2.00 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 


AT HULL HOUSE 
By Jane Addams 


The story of the famous social settlement in Chicago con- 
tinued down to the present. $4.00 


A History of 


Science 
By W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham 


John Masefield’s New Book 
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Charles A. Beard’s New Book 


THE AMERICAN 
LEVIATHAN 


The Republic in the Machine Age 
By Charles A. Beard and William Beard 
This first work of Dr. Beard’s own authorship since The 
Rise of American Civilization is a highly stimulating and 
informative panorama of our Federal Government as. it is 


functioning under the stresses and impacts of our modern 
industrial civilization. $5.00 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR | 
By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


The intimate details of the ex-Kaiser’s life, up to the dis- 
missal of Bismarck, are revealed in this story. It is an in- 
tensely human document in which Wilhelm II has bared 
his mind and soul, $3.50 


Roosevelt 


The Story of a Friendship 
By Owen Wister 


A best-seller since publica- 


Number 
By Toblas Dantzig 


Notable contributions to the 
difficult art of making science 
understandable to the lay- 
man. A History of Science, 
$4.00; Number $3.50. 


Cross Roads 


THE WANDERER 
OF LIVERPOOL 


“In The ‘Wanderer’ of Liverpool there are 
rich portraits of the sea and the vigor and 
vitality and bitter breath of conflict.”— 
New York Herald Tribune. $3.50 
The Collected Poems of Mr. Masefield. 
$5.00 


tion because it is a different 
book about Roosevelt. $4.00 


Taking the 
Curtain Call 


8y Doris Arthur Jones 
This life of Henry Arthur 
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in Ireland 
By Padraic Colum 


A companion volume to The 
Road Round Ireland. $3.50 


He is Become 
My Song 


By Edith A. S. Robertson 


This is a story of Christ in 
poetic form, done with un- 
usual skill and feeling. $2.25 


ORPHEUS fies 


By Padraic Colum 


The myths of the world, retold in Padraic Colum’s charm- 
ing prose. The format and decorations by Artzybasheff make 
it one of the distinctive gift books of the season. $5.00 


THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
By Lorado Taft 


Lorado Taft’s story of American sculpture is now brought 
up to date by Adeline Adams, who has added new material 
to the text and a number of new illustrations. $5.00 


HOMES OF THE CAVALIERS 


By Katherine Scarborough 


A charming account of the storied houses of old Maryland, 
around which a feudal civilization flourished. $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s New Poem 


THE GLORY OF THE 
NIGHTINGALES 


“And truly the poem is a literary achieve- 
ment, the magnitude of which must grow 
with renewed reading.”—New York Times. 


The Collected Poems of Mr. ee 





Jones is “full of incident ... 
valuable in its many side- 
lights.”—New York Sun. $4.00 


Roadside 
Meetings 


By Hamlin Garland 


$2.00 “A superb literary document, 
full of information, strewn 
with brilliant portraits.”— 
The Nation. 


NORTHCLIFFE 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


“The most intimate and entertaining impression of Lord 
Northcliffe P’'ve read . . .”—Philadelphia Ledger. $4.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS OWN STORY 
Edited by C, F. Andrews 


Gandhi’s own autobiography, available for the first time 
in English. A companion volume to Mahatma Gandhi's 
Ideas. $2.50 


Book Bargains 
This Believing World 


By Lewis Browne $1.00 
For the Defence 
By Edward Marjoribanks $2.00 
Masks in a Pageant 
By William Allen White $2.50 
60 Fifth Avenue 7 NEW YORK 
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Pavement 
By J. B. Priestiey. “A bigger Book 
than The Good Companions.” — New 


York Times. The great romance of a 
London by-street. “‘Robust, vital, en- 
tertaining, true.”” — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 18th printing. $3.00 


The Redlakes 


By Francis Brett Youna. Hugh Wal- 
pole says: “Out of the novels that I 
have seen I offer Mr. Francis Brett 
Young’s THE REDLAKES as one of 
half a dozen winners of the autumn hand- 
icap. It has all of his outstanding fine 
prose and will please immensely all of 
his admirers.” 626 pages. $rd printing. 


$3.00 
The | . 
Treasurer’s 
Report 


and other aspects of 


Community Singing 


By Rosert Bencutey. Read Cleaning 
Out the Desk; Another Uncle Edith 
Christmas Story; Football Rules, or 
Whatever They Are; or any of thirty odd 
gems by America’s favorite humorist. 
Pictures galore by galorious Gluyas 
Williams. $2.00 


Shepherds in 
Sackcloth 


By Saema Kaye-Smita. “Not since 
Joanna Godden has a novel by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith touched us more poign- 
antly than this latest romance.” — The 
Bookman. “An uncommonly successful 
achievement — a leisurely, beautifully 
written novel.” — Boston Herald. 9th 
printing. $2.50 


Mixed 
Marriage 


Anonymous. From deep personal experi- 
ence a famous author paints in this 
novel the perils of a Catholic-Protestant 
marriage. ““A most unusual book on a 
topic vitally modern and absorbing.” — 
Kathleen Norris. $2.00 


The Far-away 
Bride 


By Sretta Benson. An engaging and 
original tale by the novelist whom Rose 
Macaulay terms “One of the most en- 
chanting and individual English writ- 
ers.” $2.50 
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But perhaps they were not all such 
complete failures as they thought and as 
most of us have thought. The most strik- 
ing quality in Adams’ work — and in this 
he is not unrepresentative — is his tre- 
mendous, his almost harrowing effort to 
master his life, to organize his experience, 
to find some pattern in the apparent chaos 
of his age. The really extraordinary thing 
is that, frustrated as he was, he did not 
abandon himself to defeat. He found no 
answer to his problems that could satisfy 
him, and in most ways his life was quite 
as much a failure as he thought it to be; 
but at least he did not go over to the en- 
emy as his friend Lodge did, nor did he 
take refuge in Europe or the South Seas 
or even, despite the temptation, in the 
Middle Ages. He continued to struggle. 
His example is worth something, but there 
may be a more concrete achievement than 
that. If a later generation has at all suc- 
ceeded in humanizing America, if the 
Philistines are not everywhere trium- 
phant, if the American past can be made 
part of the imaginative life of to-day, is 
it not to some extent because, when the 
onrush of expansion and industrialism 
came, there were men like Adams who 
would not surrender? 


Long Retrospect 


Tue Cuanaine Years, by Norman Hap- 
good; Farrar & Rinehart, $4.00. 
Reviewed by Gitpert SELDEs. 


I sancy that Mr. Norman Hap- 
good has been called most of the names in 
the calendar of abuse because he has al- 
ways been in professions subject to violent 
hostility, as, for instance, dramatic criti- 
cism. He has also been a reporter, and he 
worked with President Wilson and was 
intelligent about Russia, and wrote with 
complete independence for the Hearst 
newspapers, and had as a background 
the great years on Collier’s Weekly when 
its campaigns were shaking the country. 
This means that to some people he must 
have appeared as a dilletante or parlor 
socialist (the species existed in those 
days), and to others as a renegade, and to 
still others as a dangerous bolshevist. 
I have no desire to add another name to 
the list, although I suppose he has always 
been a liberal, if not in the political sense, 
in the human sense, a man of intelligence 
animated by generous feelings and not 
solely devoted to conventional principles 
or the prejudices of a single class. 

It seems to me that he has been excep- 
tionally successful. He followed a course 
which is perfectly natural but is not par- 
ticularly common in America, moving 
from pure reporting to criticism and from 
criticism of the arts to criticism of politi- 
cal life, and continuing from criticism to 
active participation in the social and 
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Since Then 


The Disturbing Story of the 
World “At Peace” 

By Sir Putuip Gress. The greatest cor. 
respondent in war or peace gives in his 
latest book a terrifying, fascinating, al- 
most unbelievable picture of world 
history since the war. $3.75 


Pauline 

Favorite Sister of Napoleon 
By W. N. Caartin Carton. “The love 
saga of one of the most unmoral women 
in the world.” — A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
The wickedest and prettiest of the 
Bonapartes in “‘a fascinating book.” — 
Edgar Lee Masters. Srd_ printing. 
Illustrated. $8.50 


Goodbye to 
Western 
Culture 


By Norman Dovatas. “Written with 
all Mr. Douglas’s skill of phrase; it glit- 
ters with his malicious wit; and compels 
you to see the phenomena of European 


. Civilization from a new angle.” — Ar- 


nold Bennett. 8rd printing. $3.00 


Leigh Hunt 


and His Circle 


By Epmunp Buiunpen. A book which 
may revive a drooping faith in the future 
of the art of biography — at once good 
narrative, good portraiture, and good 
criticism.— London Times. Illus. $4.00 


Man and His 
Universe 


By Joun Lanapon-Davies. A masterly 
survey of man’s quest for knowledge. 
“If there ever was a book which intel- 
lectual liberals should conspire to give 
the widest circulation, it is this one.” — 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Illustrated. $5.00 


The Sea and 
the Jungle 


By H. M. Tomurson. A thoroughly re 
vised, definitive edition of this moder 
classic, with woodcuts by Clare Leigh- 
ton. Limited signed edition. $15.00. 
Trade edition. $3.50 
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Whistler: 
The Friend 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


New material on Whistler, based on unpub- 
lished letters, telling of his friendship with 
Fantin-Latour and Legros. 20://ustratsons$2.50 


Speaking of Women 
by Louis Joseph Vance 


She was exquisite in her perfect black, the 
sed and lovely Mrs. Lanchester—and only 
Rollo knew that she could hardly be called 
either widow or wife. $2.00 


Down the Sky. 
by E. V. Lucas 


Jenny Candover is even more delightful than 
in “Windfall’s Eve” Her journey with 
Richard from England to the Orient sparkles 
with wit leavened with mature wisdom. $2.00 


The French Novel 


by Pierre Mille 


Translated by Elizabeth Abbott 
The long course of the novel condensed into 
a brilliant commentary All the way from 
Rousseau, Flaubert, Stendhal to Proust, Gide, 
Colette and Morand. $2.00 























































New Empires 
The Newspaper and Radio 
by Karl A. Bickel 


President United Press Associations 


The effect of radio on journalism, and the 
future of both. $1.50 


An Hour of Art 


by Walter Pach 


A swift, all-inclusive criticism of art from 
Assyria, Crete, through the Middle 

the Renaissance, the Orient, and down 

to the Cubists. $1.00 


An Hour of Aviation 


by Capt. Norman Macmillan 


Thewhole field of aviation, past and present, 
and commercial, Europeanand Amet- 
ican, in @ zooming flight. $1.00 
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CHOICE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


by Hilaire Belloc 
Author of ‘‘Richeleu”’ 


Wolsey, Henry VIII's Cardinal, master of 
Church and State, whose lust for power led 
him into conflict with Francis 1, Charles V and the Pope! He might 
have achieved the united Christendom of Europe. Instead his con- 
suming ambition wrought his doom and the doom of his cause. 
For he underestimated his enemies and matched his will against 
the will of Anne Boleyn—and lost. 12 s/lustrations. 5.00 


The Moon Mistress: 


fam Diane de Poitiers 


by Jehanne d’Orliac 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson 


7 Dissolute brilliance of Henry II’s court, where a 
reat lady won and held the young king’s love, and won in her 
Fuel with Catherine de Medici. The lovely Diane, long traduced by 


history, now receives her merited glory.. 27 illustrations, $3.50 


The Ochrana : 


The Russian Secret Police 


by A. T. Vassilyev and René Fiilop-Miller 


Plot and counter-plot in Tsarist Russia. Spies, 
bombs, nihilists, war espionage, and the murder 
of Rasputin. An authentic and intimate picture 
of imperial corruption by the last Chief-of-Police 
under the Tsar. 50 illustrations, $4.00 
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Many Captives 


| 
OP] 
a | by John Owen 

Stepping from jail back into his own home, a man 


f 7 I\ finds anew and more bitter prison in himself—until the 
experience of another man brings a dramatic change in his life. $2.50 


Between the River andthe Hills 
by Sisley Huddleston oo 


A world-famous journalist finds the characters 
and scenes of Normandy more vivid than 
cafes and politics. He builds his house, meets 
the villagers, watches the changing colors of 
the seasons and finds material for a —— 

3.50 
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Combines for the 
reader real beauty 
with the excite- 
ment of interpret- 
ing a story told 
without words. 


FIVE 
MASTERS 


by JOSEPH WOOD 
KRUTCH 


The author of The Modern 
Temper has written a brilliant 
new book—a study of the 
development of the novel 
through the lives and person- 
alities of Boccaccio, Cervantes, 
Samuel Richardson, Stendhal 
and. Marcel Proust. ‘The en- 
tire volume provides a refresh- 
ing and illuminating experience 
in criticism.” 

—William Soskin. $3.50 


A 
SATURDAY 


LIFE 


by RADCLYFFE 
HALL 


“Marked by the same well- 
bred honesty and integrity, 
the same feeling for the com- 
ponent details of an atmos- 
phere, as The Well of Lone- 
liness.’’ —N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. , $2.00 
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Regular edition, 
$3.00 
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A NOVEL IN 
WOODCULIS BY 
LYND WARD 


AS I LAY 
DYING 


by WILLIAM 
FAULKNER 


Author of “The Sound and the 
Fury,” etc. 


“Fifty thousand Englishmen 
are now acclaiming a young 
Mississippian, one William 
Faulkner. He is, they assert, 
incomparably our most richly 
endowed young writer. The 
simple truth is that the English 
are right. William Faulkner is 
a remarkable novelist.’’ — 
Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


CIVILIZATION 
AND ITS 


DISCONTENTS 


by SIGMUND 
FREUD 


“Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents must be set down as 
an impressive and absorbing 
contribution to the great prob- 
lem of happiness under our 
civilization.” — Henry Haz- 
litt in The Nation. 

2nd printing, $2.25 
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political life of his country. I think that 
in England he would have been sent to 
the House of Commons and with the ar. 
rival in power of the Labor Party might 
have been one of their more philosophical 
leaders and been rewarded by a baronetey, 
In America his political life has been in. 
terrupted and he has turned to the work 
of a publicist, choosing as a medium a 
press which is the property of an individ. 
ual so powerful that he can allow inde. 
pendent views to his favorite writers. It 
is something of a problem to determine 
how effective the editorial comment of 
an independent writer actually can be 
when the whole power of the papers he 
writes for is not always put behind his 
views to convert them into propaganda 
and finally into action. 

The book in which Hapgood tells the 
story of his work is soberly written, and 
I think is distinguished by the fact that it 
does not make one major sensational rev- 
elation, unless it is that Mr. Justice 
Brandeis made “the earliest formula- 
tion of what is likely in the end to be the 
answer to the prohibition muddle.” The 
Changing Years is not a book of chit-chat 
and not autobiography so much as a 
reasoned survey of certain kinds of prog- 
ress, including the author’s, in the past 
generations. It is interesting to me to note 
that it ends with two separate interests, 
one an industry and the other a school, 
both intelligently run, both successful, 
and both a generation ahead of their time. 

Naturally a career so varied is rich in 
memories of interesting people. To me the 
most charming chapters are those dealing 
with the Harvard of President Eliot, 
with their appreciative comments on 
William James and George Santayana, 
and the picture of the intellectual life of 
Hapgood and his own contemporaries, 
William Vaughn Moody, Robert Morss 
Lovett, and Alan Houghton, who was 
later an ambassador, and Robert Herrick. 
Hapgood was lucky or had a great talent 
about people. When he went to work on 
the Chicago Evening Post Finley Peter 
Dunne was already doing the Dooley 
articles. When he went to the Milwaukee 
Sentinel Philip Littell was working on the 
paper. He came to Collier’s under the lead- 
ership of Robert Collier, and from that 
office he engaged the services of Brandeis; 
he had known Mark Twain and of course 
Theodore Roosevelt, for whose progressive 
principles he had a natural affinity. __ 

All this means that in the course of his 
mature years he was associated with some 
of the most active creative powers 2 
many fields in America, and because he 
was not an outsider attacking them, but 
worked with them critically, as well # 

sympathetically, his report of them giv 
a remarkably rounded study of contempe 
rary America. It is, of course, Ameri 
seen by the intellectual, but this intellee 
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THE KING’S 
MINION 
by Rafael Sabatini 


The rise, the triumph, and the 
downfall of dashing Robert Carr, 
favorite of King James. ‘‘ A mys- 
tery more baffling than may 
be found in your everyday 
shockers.’’ —N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 














PHILIPPA 


by Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


Straight-seeing, humorous, passionate, a little 
hard on the surface but tenderly loyal under- 
neath, Philippa is an individual, not a type. 
She is a true child of the present age. Mrs. 
Sedgwick has created a brilliant successor to 
“The Little French Girl.” $2.50 


LETTERS OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


1858-1891 


“These letters reveal Adams more intimately 
than ‘The Education’ could possibly do, and 
furnish at the same time witty and penetra- 













YEARS OF 
GRACE 


by Margaret Ayer Barnes 



















“Places the author indubitably 
in the front rank of contempo- 
rary novelists.”” — Chicago News. 


Seventh Large Printing. $2.50 
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by Harold Nicolson 

e 

1 Being the Life of Sir Arthur 

A Nicolson and a Study of the » 


Origins of the Great War. ‘‘No 
one who pretends an interest in 
world affairs can afford to miss 
it.” — Outlook. Illustrated, $5.00 








ELIOT 


by Henry James 










CHARLES W. | 








“ 3 ‘ 
- FOUNTAIN ELIOT a The first complete and authoritative biogra- 
: OF LIFE rare pve ee) phy of America’s greatest educator. “Mr. 
. James’s style is clear and direct, with passages 
” by Havelock Ellis of restrained feeling and unforced elevation. 


He never comes between the portrait and 
the spectator.” — William Allan Neilson. 
2 vols., illus., $10.00 


RETROSPECT 


The Unfinished Autobiography 
of Lord Balfour 


The story of Lord Balfour’s youth from 1848 
to 1886, his apprenticeship in politics, his 
relations with Lord Salisbury, Gladstone, 
and Disraeli, together with an account of his 
momentous visit to America in 1917. $3.50 


“This book gathers his ‘ Impres- 
sions and Comments.’ It gives 
the backward gaze of a great 
artist in living.”” — Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $4.00 

































BACKGROUND 
WITH FIGURES 


by Cecilia Beaux 


The delightful autobiography of 
es, >, cremost woman 

inter, and the record of her 
friendships with Cardinal Mer- 
cer, Admiral Beatty, and Clem- 
enceau. Illustrated, $5.00 
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Professor Shapley’s Important New Book 


Flights from Chaos 


By HARLOW SHAPLEY 


Dr. Shapley’s researches on the dimensions of the 
Milky Way and the distances to the remotest 
kniown galaxies have led him to arrange all types 
‘of material systems into a single series of classes of 
ever increasing size and mass. Here isa survey of 
atoms, molecules, organisms, planets, stars, up to 
the greatest known galaxies —a panorama of the 
material universe. This is a book not only for the 
astronomer and scientist, but for the general reader 
eager to familiarize himself with the enlarged con- 
cepts of the universe which science is opening up 
to the modern mind. $2.50 


Living Africa 


By BAILEY WILLIS 


Dr. Willis set out to study the earth- 
quake region of Central ‘Africa. His 
wanderings brought him a variety of ex- 
periences which make delightful read- 














the Stars 


By HARLAN TRUE 8TETSON 
The outstanding eventsin man's discovery 


of a universe of unending change, and the 










influence of these events on man's reac- ing. Illustrated $4.00 
tions tohisenvironment. Illustrated $2.50 The Worl d’s 
Undiplomatic Economic 
Memories Dilemma 
By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 
An enthralling chapter in the diplomatic — the root causes of te wet 


; and 
history of the Far East bya man whose dis- the ‘ble ne ; ; : 
tinguished career as a diplomat included tant no American no . = vs! ohn R. 






























four thrilling years as personal advisor to Commons. $3.50 
the Emperor of Korea. Illustrated $3.00 : 
: Successful 
Japan's Speculation 
Economic In Common Stocks 
Position By WILLIAM LAW 


A financial executive of one of the lead- 
ing institutions of the country analyzes 
the technique of stock speculation show- 
ing how risks may be minimized. $3.50 


Culture 
and Progress 


By WILSON D. WALLIS 


A history of folk-ways in relation to 
ideas of progress. $5.00 


America’s Story 
As Told in Postage Stamps 
By EDWARD M. ALLEN 


History and the pleasures of stamp<ol- 
lecting ingeniously combined. $2.50 


By JOHN E. ORCHARD 


The most comprehensive study in the 
English language of the economic re- 
sources of Japan today, particularly in 
relation to its industrial development. 
$5.00 


Science and the 


Scientific Mind 
Selected by 


LEO E. SAIDLA and WARREN E. GIBBS 
Essays by twenty noted author-scientists 
chosen to give a wide perspective on the 
modern scientific panorama. $3.00 
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tual was also a practical man and what be 
has to say is interesting and important, 
Oddly enough, it is not a peculiarly frank 
revelation of himself, but to my mind that 
is all in Hapgood’s favor. 


















Spacious Days 


As We Wenz: A Victorian Peep Show, by 
E. F. Benson; Longmans, Green, $4.00, 
Reviewed by Ernest Boyp. 








"E'ueee years ago I: read The 
Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson, » 
most interesting confession of futility and 
disillusionment on the part of a writer 
who stood high in the esteem of all “nice” 
people. In the circumstances, I turned 
with some curiosity to this volume of 
reminiscences by his equally popular 
brother, whose Dodo and Mammon & Co. 
created somewhat of a stir in the late 
nineties because of their slightly veiled 
references to prominent figures in London 
society. Where A. C. Benson was skepti- 
cal and depressed, E. F. Benson is cheer- 
ful and full of confidence. Members of a 
distinguished family, sons of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, they were both 
educated in similar circumstances, and 
associated with the same people, more or 
less, but how different do their lives ap- 
pear in retrospect. 

In one passage in his diary A. C. Ben- 
son referred contemptuously to his books 
as being liked because of their “donnish 
and aristocratic flavor, the flavor picked 
up in episcopal palaces and County s0- 
ciety and Eton and Cambridge.” There is 
plenty of that flavor in E. F. Benson's 
books, as in the present volume, but he 
does not appear to have been overcome 
by it as his brother was. As he surveys 
his world, from the dim days when 4 
famous pincushion was provided for 
Queen Victoria’s use on the occasion of 
her visit to his parents at Wellington Col- 
lege, to the outbreak of the World War, 
Mr. Benson unfolds the panorama of 8 
life that has vanished from England, alife 
that was often conventional, insular, and 
peculiarly English, but far from dull. With 
his manifold interests and social connec- 
tions, he had the entrée to the most varied 
households and came into contact with 2 
very great number of interesting and im- 
portant people. 

Whether he is sketching in the back- 
ground of his parents’ early life, describ- 
ing his college days at Cambridge, or dis 
cussing the scandal of Oscar Wilde, Mr. 
Benson’s attitude is one of keen, symp 
thetic perception. He neither sneers n0F 
gushes, with the result that he always 
gives the impression that he is an 
gent and impartial witness. The 
cult of “good form” has rarely been show# 
to greater advantage; he betrays no coh 
fidences, yet his stories are all well 
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BOOKS of QUALITY 
from the 


HOUSE of DUTTON 


7 


Abook for every taste—a book 
for every purse. 
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In this page we present only our most 
successful books — the few out of the 
thousands published each year which 
have won the commendation of both the 
critics and the general public—books that 
will please your friends and reflect your 
own good taste. 


ee 


THE VILLAGE BOOK 
by Henry Williamson 
“The book everyone in England is reading. 
Swinnerton. By the author of ‘The Pathway.” 

CHRIST OR CAESAR 
by William Lyon Phelps 
A Christmas Meditation by the ever-popular author of 
“Happiness.” $1.00 


POCAHONTAS 
by Nathalia Crane 


The poetical quuagtion, of the season, by the author of 
“The Janitor’s gf trao inary!” says Louis 
Untermeyer. $2.50. Limited autographed edition, $10.00 


GRATITUDE 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
This beloved author’s latest essay on the art of happy 
living. $1.00 
MR. PIM 
by A. A. Milne 
An hilarious novel by the author of ‘When We Were 
Very Young.” $2.50 
L’AMOUR or THE ART OF LOVE 
by Paul Geraldy * 
A French bon-vivant sci how to make love — and 
it. $1.00 


” — Frank 
$2.50 


THE BORGIAS or AT THE FEET OF 
VENUS 


by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


ie onl nadern bese by the author of that best-selling of 
liers, ‘‘The Four Horsemen «) = 


DISILLUSIONED INDIA 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


“The reader will find the eat work an adventure.” 
Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World. By the author of ‘ ‘A 
Son of Mother India Answers.” $2.50 


CONTRACT BRIDGE IN 20 MINUTES 
by Harold Thorne 
ms uick-learning book on Conteast, by the author of 
on in 20 Minutes $1.00 


eeenemna IN WIMPOLE STREET 


Romance of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
by Dormer Creston 


“A dramatic account of the greatest love story in his- 
tory.” — William Lyon Phelps. $3.00 
IMAGINATION 

by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
The hand radio “minister to millions” explains what 
the divine gift of imagination has meant to man. $1.00 


WORD HUNT 
by Alexander Lichtentag 


The newest game sensation, popularized by Collier’s 
Magazine. $1.35 
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The Successor to “‘The Story of San Michele” 







GREAT OAKS 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The author of “Splendor” and “Touch- 
stone” is known to literally millions of 
magazine readers. He is probably the 
most popular author in America. This 
latest novel, a bold and beautiful histori- 
cal romance, has never been serialized in 
any magazine. We recommend it to his 
host of enthusiastic readers. $2.50 





MESSALINA 
By HEINRICH STADELMANN 


The Roman Senate called her “Imperial 
Harlot” and ordered her name erased 
from the records of the Roman peo S 
But her evil has lived after her and 
name has me a synonym for ine 
tiousness. This is the first outspoken 
account of her life in decadent Rome, as 
scholarly as it is entertaining. $5.00 





THE BOOK 
OF MY LIFE 


By JEROME CARDAN 


One of the world’s three great autobiog- 
raphies now translated for the first time 
into English, the career of Cardan, the 
Italian physician and mathematician, 
contemporary of Cellini. $3.50 


The National Non-Fiction Best-Seller of 1930 


MEMORIES AND 
VAGARITIES 


By Axel Munthe 


This volume contains further reminiscences by 
the famous Euro 
an adventurer in 
of the same rich material and vibrant 
ality which have alread given such distinction 
to “The Story of San Mich 

the many thousands who have already enjoyed 
that fascinating biography. The Dutton Prize 
Book for December. 


an physician who is likewise 
umanity, the first written out 
rson- 


ele.” Recommended to 


$3.00 


ULTIMO 


Projections by JOHN VASSOS 
Text by RUTH VASSOS 


An imaginative flight into the future, 
containing many of Mr. Vassos’ most 
striking and characteristic inventions. 
$5.00. Limited autographed edition, $15.00 


OSCAR WILDE GIFTSET — 

SALOME, THEIBALLAD OF READ- 
ING GOAL, THE HARLOT’S HOUSE. 
Illustrated by John Vassos. 3 vols., 
boxed. $10.00 





THREE VIRGINS 
OF HAWORTH 


An Account of the Bronte Sisters 
By EMILIE and GEORGES ROMIEU 
American critics have been comparing 
this account of the genius sisters in 
Maurois’ “Ariel.” “Fascinating reading 

. . Clearly one of the best biographies 
of the year.” — Philadelphia Public- 
Ledger. $3.00 





CONVERSATION 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 


A popular book by the famous author of 
“Byron” and “Disraeli.” “Maurois has 
never written anything more essentiall 
human, witty, and amusing. This po | 
but significant book cries out for the 
discriminating reader.” — Walter Yust. 
$1.00 


Make your Christmas shopping easy. Cut out this advertisement and take it 
to your bookseller. He will gladly show you the books and tell you what the 
critics, the public, and his customers are saying about them. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 








¢ 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Books 
We Recommend 


Outstanding Fiction 


CERTAIN 
PEOPLE 


By EDITH WHARTON 


A group of magnificent stories, delightfully 
varied in scene and character, which display 
the art of the author of ““The Age of Innocence” 
at its highest estate. $ 


WESTWARD 


By E. Douglas Branch. “‘‘Westward’ is, in 
truth, a volume to be read aloud for many 
evenings, for it affords a fresh approach to our 
history and spreads out a great panorama of 
enterprise aul oliiwemunts in a way to bring 
home anew the story of our progress.” — Los 
Angeles Times. Illustrated. $5.00 


MRS. GRUNDY 


By Leo Markun. A fascinating account of four 
centuries of morals in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. “A very three-ring circus of a book.” — 
Golden Book. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE FRIEND OF 
SHELLEY 


A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny 


By H. J. Massingham. The amazing career of 
“the last of the buccaneers,” Shelley’s closest 
friend, whose adventures scandalized Victorian 
England. “‘A book of commanding stature.” — 
The Times (London). Illustrated. $3.50 


CONTEMPORARY 
IMMORTALS 


By Archibald Henderson. Brilliant studies of 
Einstein, Gandhi, Edison, Mussolini and others 
— an acute and penetrating book by the official 
biographer of G. B. S. Illustrated. $2.50 


ON HOME SOIL 
WITH BOB DAVIS 


By Robert H. Davis. The famous traveller and 
raconteur captures the real American in some 
of the most absorbing travel and character 
sketches ever penned. $2.00 


THROUGH 
ORIENTAL GATES 


By James Saxon Childers. A humorous, in- 
formative and delightful record of life in the 
Orient that in no wise resembles the usual 


travel book. Illustrated. $3.00 


BLOWING 
CLEAR 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


“Fresh, vigorous, spontaneous,” says N. Y. 
Times. “Here are Cape Cod breezes, the humor 
of humble folk—a bang-up tale.”—WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


ARDENT 
ADRIENNE 


The Life of Madame de La Fayette 


By Lida Rose McCabe. The life story of the 
famous wife of La Fayette, telling one of the 
greatest love stories in history. Illustrated. $3.00 


STUFF 


By Pauline G. Beery. The Arabian Niglits story 
a ones chemistry. “Fascinating, lucid and 
highly informative — this story of the test tube 
in human progress.” — Los Angeles Times. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


THE MOUND- 
BUILDERS 


By Henry Clyde Shetrone. A complete story of 
the “First Americans.” “A lavishly illustrated 
book by the leading authority.” — The One 


THE GREEN LEAF 


By D. T. MacDougal. An absorbing study of 
plant life, with a highly interesting discussion of 
the leaf-bearing plant’s part in fitting the world 
for cultivation. $2.00 


THE CONQUEST 
OF LIFE 


By Theodore Koppanyi. One of the world’s best 
known biologists tells the story of life and 
science, of the forces which mould the indi- 
vidual, in a book which will fascinate the 
general reader. Illustrated. $2.00 


BEYOND 


Edited by Sherman Ripley. The greatest poems 
on immortality, from Euripides to Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. “A rich volume on a vast 
world problem—a fine achievement.” — 
Edwin Markham. 


By André Maurois 


BYRON 


A world wide best seller. “Beautifully con- 
and done.” — Arnold 


structed, composed 
Bennett. The year’s perfect gift book. 


Illustrated. $5.00 


THE SILENCE OF 
COLONEL BRAMBLE 


A new edition, with an introduction by Brand 
Whitlock. “Maurois’ best book.” — William 
Lyon Phelps. $2.50 


THE COUNTRY OF THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND WISHES 


A charmingly imaginative fantasy for children. Toy book size. 


Illustrated in color. $2.50 


These are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 


Books 


and very much to the point. At the same 
time, he manages to keep his own personal 
emotions and preoccupations very much 
in the background. The thing which most 
impresses him as he considers the great 
intellectual and social figures of the Vic. 
torian era is their dignity. That is an 
element which, he feels, has disappeared 
from English social life. He, at all events, 
displays none of that taste for cheap 
gossip and notoriety which he deplores in 
the London of to-day. 

The book abounds in good stories, most 
of which are new, and they throw a light 
on every type of person from Edward VII 
to Swinburne, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Lady Jeune. Nothing could 
be more delightful than the picture of 
Jowett, the Master of Balliol, going over 
the essays submitted by the undergradu- 
ates, while Swinburne was in the next 
room correcting Jowett’s proofs of a Pla- 
tonic dialogue, Swinburne shouting out 
joyfully, at intervals: “Another howler, 
Master!” To which Jowett’s response was 
to close the door discreetly, saying: 
“Thank you, Algernon.” Or Lord Hough- 
ton dozing through a speech of Lord Cur- 
zon’s, but waking just in time to hear him 
say that he had always tried to associate 
with men who were his intellectual su- 
periors, and to that he owed his success. 
Whereupon Lord Houghton declared: “My 
God, that shouldn’t be very difficult.” 

Mr. Benson has a deft way of planting 
his characters and allowing them to re- 
veal themselves in a phrase or a gesture. 
To abbreviate his anecdotes is to weaken 
their charm and effect. Aside from the 
purely entertaining quality of these mem- 
ories, there emerges from Mr. Benson’s 
pages a picture of Victorian days which 
serves as a corrective to the conception of 
those spacious times which so many 
people nowadays owe to Lytton Strachey. 
He is not a blind partisan of things past; 
his tastes and experience are catholic, 
but he does contrive to recapture the real 
beauty and impressiveness of what is now 
a vanished civilization. His smile is often 
amused, but never bitter — rather, I 
should say, regretful. 


War in Perspective 


Memorrs oF AN INFANTRY OrriceR, by 
Siegfried Sassoon; Coward-McCann, 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Eugene Lourke. 


‘Tuene 1s a certain progression of 
narrative and intention from Memoirs of 
a Fox-Hunting Man to Memoirs of a 
Infantry Officer, but the books may be 
read separately or together. They are 
classic examples of an objective and de- 
tached autobiographical mood, in 4 
writer whose prose more than fulfills the 
uneven promise of his poetry. 





Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 


Lone Cowboy 
My Life Story 


By WILL JAMES 
author of “Smoky,” etc. 


“An authentic document...a su- 
perbly interesting story of the cattle 
country, the fur country, the desert, 
and the high 
plains. .. . Itis 
all fascinating, 
all breathlessly 
real.” — Atlantic 
Monthly. 
With 60 drawings 
by the author 
$2.75 


The Coming of the War: 1914 


By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
editor of ‘The Journal of Modern History” 


An exhaustive and critical study, the full- 
est yet written in any language, of the 
eventful five weeks before the outbreak 
of the World War. ‘‘Without question 
one of the major achievements of Amer- 
ican historians.'""— JAMES E. SHOTWELL, 
Columbia University. Two volumes, $10.00 


The Enlargement 


of Personality 

By J. H. DENISON 

A successfully tested method for become 
ing the person you would like to be, for 


attaining happiness, peace, or whatever 
your real objective has been. $3.00 


John Marsh, Pioneer 
THE ADVENTURES OF A TRAIL- 
BLAZER ON SIX FRONTIERS 

By GEORGE D. LYMAN 


The amazing biography of a neg- 
lected American hero, who played 
a leading part in the winning of 
the West. Illustrated. $3.50 


Nelson W. Aldrich 


By NATHANIEL WRIGHT 
STEPHENSON 


author of “‘Lincoln,”’ etc. 


A new kind of political history, re- 
vealing hitherto secret phases of 
American politics and filled with 
word portraits of the political 
giants of yesterday. $5.00 


A long-awaited event— 
The new volume of 


Our Times: 


Pre-War 
America 


by 


MARK SULLIVAN 


On Forsyte 'Change 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Nineteen new stories, varying in 
time and motif, but all with one 
element in common — that they 
deal in some way with the mem- 
bers of the great family of Forsyte. 
Here is a book that is “required 
reading” for every one who has 

read “The Forsyte Saga” or 

“A Modern Comedy.” $2.50 


The Street of the Islands 
By STARK YOUNG 


author of ‘River House,”’ etc. 


Short stories and sketches of Southern 
lands and Southern emotions. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Adventures 


of Ephraim Tutt 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 
(A Scribner Omnibus Book) 


Twenty-nine of the famous Tutt stories, 
the cream of seven volumes, in one book 
of 750 pages. $2.50 


Two leading juveniles 


The Path to Peace 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia U niversity 
President Butler’s presentation of his 
arguments in favor of the Pact of Paris 
and other important papers on interna- 
tional peace. $2.50 


John Deth and Other Poems 


By CONRAD AIKEN 

Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 1929 

The author’s first volume of new poetry in 
five years, antes 3 besides the long 
poem from which the k takes its name, 
a superb sonnet sequence and numerous 
shorter pieces. $2.50 


This volume, complete in it- 
self, carries on the history of 
contemporary America as be- 
gun in “The Turn of the 
Century”’ and ‘“‘America 
Finding Herself.’’ It is a 
vivid re-creation of the way 
the average man and woman 
lived before the World War 
ended an epoch. Hundreds 
of amazing and amusing il- 
lustrations from drawings and 
photographs of the time en- 


The Story of Roland 

(Scribner $2.50 Series of Illustrated 
Classics) 

By JAMES BALDWIN 

With illustrations in color by PETER HurD 


Roland, Oliver, Charlemagne, and their 
companions take on new glamour in this 
superb illustrated edition of a famous old 
tale. $2.50 


Jinglebob 
By PHILIP A. ROLLINS 
Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyetu 


A new edition of a classic of the old West 
with illustrations, jacket, and lining pa- 
pers from Western drawings by N. C. 
Wyeth. $2.50 


A Roving 
Commission 
My Early Life 


By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
author of “The World Crisis,” etc. 


The most brilliant figure in British 
political life to-day here records the 
story of his exciting adventures as 
a soldier in the Boer War, in India, 
Egypt, and elsewhere. A thrilling 
story and an incomparable picture 
of the shaping of aman. $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS »* 597 FIFTH 


liven the 600 pages. 


In Our Time 


By ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

with an introduction by 

EDMUND WILSON 

A new edition, with new material, 
of the volume of short stories that 
introduced a brilliant new talent 
to American letters. $2.50 


The John Riddell 


Murder Case 
A Philo Vance Parody 


By JOHN RIDDELL (Corey Ford) 
author of “Salt Water Taffy” 
**So entertaining that it is difficult 
to lay it down without finishing 
it ... choice bits occur on almost 
every page.""—New York Times. 
With caricatures by an 
2.00 


at your bookstore 


$5.00 


Jeb Stuart 
By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON 


author of “Fix 
Bayonets!”” etc. 


Thefirstmodernbiog- 
raphy of the greatest 
cavalry leader Amer- 
ica has ever known 
and a chivalrous and 
romantic figure. Cap- 
tain Thomason in his 
prose as in_ his 
sketches recaptures 
completely the man 
his companions, an 
the time in which 
they lived. 
Illustrated by the au- 
thor. $5.00 
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How Did Christmas 
Come to Be Called 


Yuletide? 


The history of the word is dimmed a little 
by the mists of time. But we know that its 
Medieval English form was yol, from still 
older Anglo-Saxon géol, and that it is akin 
to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (going 
back to heathen times). This word jol may 
also be the ancestor of jolly. So “Yuletide” 
from the begmning, perhaps, meant “‘a 
jolly time”, as it still does, although now 
in its special Christmas significance. 

This is but one example of the many thousands 


of fascinating stories about the origin of English 
words which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 
Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has develo 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, 
but offer the background understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language —origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
seatily accessible for quick reference. The 2;700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume opedia and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 


question-answerer on all subjects. 


The Perfect Gift 


—offering a lifetime of usefulness to every member 
of the family. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
ebster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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Mr. Sassoon’s volume illustrates the 
possibilities of that method of war writ- 
ing which sees the whole more emphati- 
cally than any of its parts. At the same 
time one is cautioned that any effort to 
classify war fiction as “‘good, better, and 
best” is a waste of time and adjectives. 
The standards of criticism usually applied 
limit themselves to comparisons between 
the new works and All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front or The Case of Sergeant Grischa. 
There is no reason for this at all. The war 
evoked moods in a good many hundreds 
of writers who sought to set down their 
impressions. Some books ring true and 
some do not. That is all that can be said 
for their literary value or lack of it. Crudi- 
ties are essential to a scene that was 


crude, but they are not inevitable. The | 
only classification possible in view of sev- | 


eral hundred war books is the question 
of approach, which is again a matter of 
mood. Granting this, the classification of 
Mr. Sassoon’s Memoirs with Robert 
Graves’ Good-bye to All That is inevitable. 


The two books are alike enough to have } 


been written by the same pen. 

This, one perceives, is not a matter of 
style or of complicated inner evidence. 
It is a far more important matter of the 
point of view necessary to focus an unnat- 
ural event in a steady literary perspec- 
tive. The adoption of the same ironical 


formula for two books merely emphasizes | 


the fact that similarity of temperament 
leads to a similar reaction. Mr. Sassoon’s 
book is on the whole less ultimately 
despairing than Mr. Graves’. It is also 
less impassioned. But then he was a 
more adaptable person and, we surmise, 
less of a misfit in uniform. The war did 
not worry him quite so much, and taking 
the two books at face value, he was of 
the two men the better equipped to “put 
it in its proper place.” 

And that, in the last analysis, is what 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer is, an at- 
tempt to fit the crudities of war into the 
more restrained and balanced panorama 
of a peace whose tranquil naturalness sug- 
gested paradise itself: 

“Walking along by the river, I passed 
the horse-lines of the Indian cavalry; the 
barley field above couldn’t raise a rustle, 
so still was.the air. Low in the west, pale 
orange beams were streaming down on 
the country that receded with a sort of 
rich, regretful beauty, like the back- 
ground of a painted masterpiece. For me 
that evening expressed the indeterminate 
tragedy which was moving, with agony 
on agony, toward the autumn.” 


SHOR 


WISHING 
ON A 
COMET 


By Louise Burton Laidlaw 


REVEALS a wide range in verse 
form and subject: marked by 
forceful sincerity and directness. 


“FLERE is genuine cosmic exub- 
erance — the ancient and 
eternal enthusiasm for truth and 
beauty, charged with new purposes 
and modern aspirations.” 

— Joseph Auslander. 


” pus young poet has enthusi-: 
asm, facility and interesting 

and independent ideas.” 
—William Rose Benet. 


“TJER verse has freshness and 

vivacity — there is animation 

in her book — shows her interests to 
be distinctly of today.” 

— Saturday Review of Literature. 


$2.00 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 4th Ave. New York 


T STORY WRITING 


n mar 
Short-Story and sample copy of 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free, Write today. 


That it should lead, eventually, to a eet tal “c} 4 Vi 
despairing agony of soul was inevitable. nVanas Oke)! Vis 
But Mr. Sassoon reveals his own at- pie et! 
tempt to turn militant pacifist as treason 

not against his country and the war but 

against his own sense of proportion and |Baae saws . ADVERTISING 
good taste. Like Mr. Graves, he was com- noo emaane aeauerioer « Chicago, U. 8 * 
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History AND GEOGRAPHY 
are now a child’s delights! 


Why? Because they have transformed history 
and geography from a classroom bore into a 
fascinating record of magic-laden facts. His- 
tory is now the thrilling story of mankind 
from cave-man to airplane. Geography is a 
traveler’s bird’s-eye view of the World, dis- 
closing its seventy times seven wonders, 
making the child eager to learn more about 
this. astonishing earth on which he lives. 


Uniquely Successful Teacher 


For more than twenty-five years Mr. Hillyer 
has been a uniquely successful teacher. He 


These two invaluable books 
have held high place on the 
best-seller lists for more than 
a year, and still continue to 
soar. | 


knows exactly what the child of nine or 
thereabout can understand — what things 
appeal to him, and what dates, figures of 
speech, generalizations and abstractions are 
over his head. And he wisely mingles humor 
with his telling, so that thousands of boys 
and girls have read these books entranced, 
unmindful of the fact that they were Jearn- 
ing on every page. 


Humor and Versatility 


“The intimacy of his presentations, his 
humor and versatility, make the appearance 
of one of his books a decided event.” — 
The Nation. 


World-Consciousness 
“Hillyer makes his young readers feel the 


. reality and the wholeness of the world.” — 


New York Times. 


Fascinating Learning 


“‘Admirable attempts to pass on the fasci- 
nation innate in learning about the world we 
live in.” — New York Evening Post. 


By V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster of The Calvert School, Baltimore 
A CHILD’s HIsToRY of the WORLD 
A CHILD’s GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD 


Both volumes are delightfully illustrated with more than a 
hundred light-hearted illustrations. Each volume separate, 
$3.50; or the two volumes, boxed, in a special gift edition, $7.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 





Modern Business 


Depressions! 


A World-Wide Problem — 
Analyzed by 18 Experts 


The MENACE of 
Overproduction 


Cause, Extent, and Cure 


Edited by 
SCOVILLE HAMLIN 


with a Foreword by 


STUART CHASE 


Not one person’s view with its 

inevitable personal preju- 
dice, but the many-sided opin- 
ions of 18 keen, far-sighted spe- 
cialists in different phases of 
industry make this book espe- 
cially timely, sane and cone 
vincing. 


While newspapers are carrying 
such headlines as “Whole World 
Involved in Present Depres- 
sion,” Mr. Hamlin’s book picks 
up the subject, ably and reason. 
ably analyzes the situation and 
then suggests the cure. 


The practical, constructive ideas 
offered by this brilliant sym- 
posium will make the book im- 
portant not only nationally but 
internationally. 


Price $2.75 


A Wiley Book 


> 


rH 
i JouHN WILEy & Sons, INc. 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me Hamlin’s “The | 
| Menace of Overproduction”, prepaid, for 
five days’ examination. | 
OI enclose my check for $2.75. \ 
OPlease send C. O. D. | 
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| pelled to measure his own performance in 
\the war against a standard of conduct 
which was inbred and traditional. That is, 
perhaps, apart from the literary value of 
this book, its most important and inter- 
esting feature. But Mr. Sassoon does not 
reveal all the sharpness of a struggle that 
| was worse than the war itself. 


Books in Brief 


IN ARABY ORION, by Edward Thompson; 
Farrar & Rinehart, $1.50. 


iD esprre its extreme brevity, In 
Araby Orion has better claims to per- 
manence than most of the recent war 
books. It is a simple tale of two friends, 
| one of whom dies, quite fortuitously and 
cruelly alone, near the banks of the river 
| Jordan. Purely elegiac in tone, it is in 
that sense timeless. As easily might 
Henry Bateman have died in any other 
war. The distinction of the book is in its 
sparse beauty of style, in its revelation of 
what dignity and faith are still possible to 
the human spirit. In Araby Orion touches 
poetry very closely. It has the perfection 
of form which one associates with a lyric. 





As I Lay Dyna, by William Faulkner; 
Cape & Smith, $2.50. 


‘Dae novets of William Faulkner 
are not for the tired business man nor 
for the lover of a good yarn. Mr. Faulkner 
is an experimenter, daring and sometimes 
perverse. There is a kind of mad power in 
his writing even, as in the present case, 
when his experiments are least successful. 
As I Lay Dying is the story of a half- 
crazed family which builds a coffin be- 
fore a woman’s eyes and later, through 
incredible hardships, drags her rotting 
corpse across the countryside in fulfill- 
ment of her wish for burial. The story is 
told through the minds of this wom- 
an’s husband and her children — told 
strangely, obscurely, with a lack of proper 
differentiation and often in a fashion com- 
pletely out of character. One is continually 
wrenched from the groping speech of 
Vardaman or Darl to blazing, mystic 
images which Mr. Faulkner has inap- 
propriately placed in their mouths. His 
method, in other words, is uncertain and 
highly questionable. Nevertheless, his 
book has imaginative force and a certain 
macabre beauty. One may deplore his 
technique and his choice of subject mat- 
ter, but one should not, if one is seriously 
interested in the development of the 
American novel, leave this book unread. 


| Mosaic, by G. B. Stern; Knopf, $2.50. 


} 
| | I ixe the Forsytes, the Rakonitzes 


appear to be irrepressible. Already they 


tHe JOY 


OF GIVING 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Waar more welcome 
gifts for those whose taste you re- 
spect than these friendly NELSON 
“New Century” Classics — richly 
bound in dark-hued limp leather — 
with tops and tooling of gold — clearly 
printed on India paper so thin (yet 
opaque) that an 800-page work be- 
comes a pocket volume! 

What greater joy than to start a 
fellow-booklover collecting NELSON 
“New Century’”’ LIBRARY titles — 
which comprise 175 volumes of the 
great novelists, essayists and poets. 


Only $2.50 Each 


Examine one of these handsome 
gifts at your bookseller’s. Tear off the 
coupon below — as a reminder to 
make up your 
Xmas list from 
the tempting ar- 
ray of titles. 


NELSON 


New Century 


LIBRARY 


Books of 
Lasting 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Dept. 230 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me your “Reading Year’ Plan, 


enclosing full list of Nelson “*New Century” Library 
titles without obligation to me. 





Eugene Herbert 
O'Neill Arlington Bradford Gorman 
Longworth Robinson 


This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 
2 Books Each Month 


The Best New Book-AND-One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving the best new book each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels — TWO books each 
month, the best of the new and the best of the old — both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding de- 
signed exclusively for Book League members. This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your reading 
and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world's literature both new and old. 


THE BOOK LEAGUEOF AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 


@ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. € 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you 

the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. € 3. The Best NEW Book each month in a handsome library 

cloth edition exclusively for members. @€ 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a handsome 

and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. @ 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members their 

books at one-third of their usual cost. ( 6. The Book League Monthly — a highly interesting magazine devoted to 
books and authors, sent free each month. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the 


League values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. With- 
out risk or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself 
Get the Two Current Books for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination 

the two November selections: The new book is Martha Ostenso’s THE WATERS UNDER 

THE EARTH. One of the most brilliant novelists of the new generation tells the unfor- 

se gettable story of a group of modern young people who work out their destinies despite the 

x tyranny of a father’s love. The famous classic for November is Ivan Turgenev’s FATHERS 

Are Bound Jay AND SONS — one of.the most powerful novels in all Russian literature — an amazing 

in Cloth hy life story of the nihilist Bazarof, which marked an epoch in the social life of Russia and 
forecast later events with terrible accuracy. 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a 
regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may 
return them, cancel your subscription, and owe sales: This is your opportunity to 
become familiar with the service of The Book League — the club which gives you the 
best and most for your money. 


The Book League _ Send No Money 


of America ' Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one week you 

‘ may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular member of the 

Is the Only Book ‘eo : Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month and all other mem- 

= , bership privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly payments thereafter 

Club That Gives ANY . of $3.00 —a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service of the League. 
You a Balanced 


Diiding Program : 3 Mail This Coupon 
Those great classic novels that r 
have stood the test of time — 
the works of HAWTHORNE, 
Totstoy, FIELDING, MELVILLE, 

OLTAIRE, BaLzac, and a host of 

— have just as important 

a part in your reading program as 
the new books, whether you read 

or entertainment or culture, or 
both. Therefore the Book League 
selects for its members both the best 
of the new and the best of the old. It 
'8 the only -book club which meets 
this important requirement. 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 

Dept. 144, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enrollmeasamemberofthe Leaguefortwelvemonthsandsend 
methetwoNovemberselections. Within oneweek I mayreturn 
the books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will owe 
nothing. Otherwise I will remit $3.00.a month for seven months 
—$21.00inall,and I willreceivethetwo League selectionseach 
month fortwelve monthsand all other membership privileges. 
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Skunk 


What does your diction- 
ary say that it is? 


have poured their exuberant tribal life 
into The Matriarch and A Deputy Was 
King, and now comes another book which 
may or may not complete the saga. 
Mosaic, to be sure, is chiefly concerned 
with the “Paris lot” and with the allied 


Books 





definition of the simple word “skunk,” 
and let us assume that you own a dic- 
tionary which defines the word as follows: 
SKUNK—An American mephitine musteloid car- 
nivore of stout form, with a bushy tail, and very large 
anal glands that secrete a liquid of very offensive 
odor which can be ejected at will. 
Before you can fully understand this defini- 
tion, you must have patience to look up the 
meanings of mephitine and musteloid, and pos- 
sibly carnivore and anal. Four obstacles to easy 
comprehension! 


Let us try defining skunk again. Turning to 
another dictionary, assume that you read: 


SKUNK-—A fetid animal of the American genus 
Mephitis, M. Mephitica. By extension—2. Any 
Species of one o he American genera Mephitis 

pilogale, and Conepatus, and some others of the 
family Mustidae, as the African zorille, Asiatic 
zeledu, or stinkard, etc. See these words. 


After being annoyed by a mere parade of 
Latin names, we are told to look farther! 


And now let us look up SKUNK in 


7WINSTON 


. Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(Encyclopedic Edition) 


At once you find the straightforward defini- 
tion you want, in plain English, complete in 
one reference: 


G etic that you want a clear, concise 





















































































































































SKUNK—A small American mammal (genus 

Mephitis) usually black with white markings, 

able at will to eject a liquid of very offensive 

odor. In the United States also called polecat. 
Is it any wonder that the winston is highly praised by 
busy people like Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Zona Gale? Used because of its scholarly 
accuracy by such colleges and universities as Harvard, 
Princeton, Chicago and Columbia. Edited by Hen 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge Lewis, A.M., P 
D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


See this new kind of dictionary at 
your bookseller’s—or mail the 
coupon below, without money, 
atonce. We areconfident that 
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family of the Czelovars, but many of the 
old characters appear and much of the old 
vitality. Berthe Czelovar is another su- 
perb and dominating egotist, though un- 
like the original matriarch, she is child- 
less, and unlike Anastasia again, she is 
forced at last to face herself and the 
fruits of her egotism. Only her quiet sis- 
ter, who shares the Paris apartment 
which is a rendezvous for the whole 
tumultuous, cosmopolitan clan, is able to 
regard her with affectionate humor and 
so to bear her yoke. There is the same 
quality of lush Jewishness in this book as 
in its famous predecessor, but not quite 
the same glamour nor the same brimming 
surge of life. Its pace is a little sadder and 
slower. True to her title, Miss Stern in- 
dulges in a rich patchwork of detail, but 
misses the generous sweep of The Matri- 
arch. When all is said, however, the book is 
a worthy sequel — and that is high praise. 


THREE VIRGINS OF HAWORTH, by Emilie 


and Georges Romieu; Dutton, $3.00. 


"Bue story of the Brontés is a ripe 


plum for any biographer’s picking. Like 


that of the Brownings, it is automatically 
interesting. The French authors of the 
present version have retold it pleasantly 


and vivaciously but with a heavy coating 


of treacle. Distressed as they are by their 
heroines’ virginal state, there is much talk 
of “captive, love-starved souls,” much 
quaintly Victorian moralizing on the 
whole destiny of woman. The essential 
fire of the Brontés, and especially of 
Emily, is somehow smothered in a warm 
bath of pity. 


DANCE NIGHT, by Dawn Powell; Farrar 
& Rinehart, $2.00. 


As sue nas demonstrated before, 
Dawn Powell knows, and knows well, the 
villages and factory towns of Ohio. She 
knows the monotony of such a place as 
Lamptown, where social life gyrates be- 
tween Bauer’s Chop House and Bill De- 
laney’s Saloon, and where the weekly 
dancing class is a palpitating event. She 
does not make the mistake of picturing 
that life as wholly drab. Particularly with 
the advent of an industrial boom, it has 
its spurts of melodrama, its touches of 
raucous color. Miss Powell works with 
rich, authentic material but unfortunately 
she has not shaped it into any significant 
pattern. The boy and girl who fight the 
spirit of the town and grope blindly for 
beauty are, at best, conventionalized 
figures. Their personal drama is never 





— 





very real. They are always subordinate 
to the background which, in its fertile de. 
tail, is the best part of the book. 


THE GLORY OF THE NIGHTINGALES, by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson; Macmillan, 
$2.09, 


© NE HAS COME to expect so much 
of Robinson that it may seem iconoclasm 
to say that his latest narrative poem is a 
disappointment — powerful in certain 
passages, but on the whole arid and lab- 
ored. It is the story of a man who sets out 
to murder his enemy, Nightingale, and 
of how he is frustrated of a revenge which 
he has anticipated for long years. Some- 
low neither of these men emerge as 
sharply as did the people in Robinson's 
earlier vignettes, nor is the emotion that 
moves them palpable. The poem is static, 
overintellectualized. It lacks the flow and 
fire of Tristram. 


THE MAGNIFICENT ILLUSION, by E. Boyd 
Barrett; Washburn, $3.00. 


r 

Pas singularly courageous and 
arresting autobiography traces in detail 
the steps which led Dr. Barrett to leave 
the Jesuit Order — and so to draw down 
on his head a tempest which is apparently 
still raging. As a devout youngster in 
Ireland, he could imagine no nobler des- 
tiny than to become a Jesuit priest. Un- 
usually intelligent, ardently religious, he 
started his. training with the highest 
hopes, but during the years that followed 
an indomitable independence of spirit 
placed him continually at odds with Cath- 
olic authority until his position finally 
became unbearable. His account of the 
spiritual struggles which he went through 
is moving and transparently honest. One 
cannot pretend to judge whether all his 
criticisms of Jesuit narrowness are justi- 
fied, but certainly they are the product of 
deep experience and not merely of re- 
bellious bitterness. Aside from the fact 
that this book is rich in data concerning 
‘an unfamiliar way of life, it is a valuable 
human document, and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of religious discussion. 


PARADE OF THE LIVING, by John Hodg- 
don Bradley, Jr.; Coward-McCann, 
* $3.00. 


Gizowocy, with its record of 
fabulous dinosaurs and forgotten con- 
tinents, is one of the most dramatic of the 
sciences, and Mr. Bradley, whose stylistic 
gifts are considerable, has fumbled none 
of the climaxes. He tells how life emerged 
from the primeval ooze, how races 
strange creatures flourished and fell, 
how the way was prepared for what we 
regard as the final climax — man. This is 
emphatically not a text book. Neither, 02 
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( Complete Enaych pete Speehanaldriting 


Important Public Speeches A Personal Letters A Negotiations 
Business Letters A Interviews A Reports A Sales Presentations 
After-Dinner Talks A Social Conversation A Magazine Articles 
Business Meetings A Instructions A Committee Work A etc., 


NSWER the following questions to yourself, 

A honestly and frankly. Suppose that you 

attend a banquet and are unexpectedly 

called on to make a speech. Could you do so grace- 

fully, in appropriate words, and without nervous- 
pess or hesitancy? 


Or that you have to write a letter in which you 
must refuse a request for financial assistance from 
an intimate friend who lives in a distant city. 
Could you phrase your letter in terms that would 
safeguard your friendly relations? 


Or suppose that you are present at a business 
meeting of your club or lodge and find that the 
members are overwhelmingly in favor of a motion 
that would commit the organization to a course of 
action which you feel would be suicidal. Could you 
get up on your feet and state your arguments in 
opposition so convincingly as to turn your fellow 
members to your views, and in this way defeat 
the motion? 


Or that you must write an article for your local 
paper appealing for community support of a local 
charity in which you are are interested. Or that 
you must obtain a loan at your bank. Or write an 
adjustment letter to your firm’s most prized cus- 
tomer to straighten out a misunderstanding, when 
you must restore previous pleasant relations but 
must also maintain your company’s position. Or 
you must carry on the negotiations in an impor- 
tant business deal both by letter and by personal 
interview. 

The purpose of the above questions is to suggest 
situations typical of those which all of us have to 
meet—and usually with little or no preparation 
other than that received from haphazard experience. 


Ts MAN who can express himself effectively 

in any situation—who knows just what to say 
or write on any occasion—possesses an invaluable 
personal asset. Until recently there has been no 
place to turn for training to meet special needs 
arising in our adult life. Most of us have had to 
train ourselves as best we could when we came to 
realize our more obvious weaknesses. Recently, 
however, thousands of business and professional 
men have found an answer to this difficulty in two 
companion volumes which provide an encyclopedic 
treatment of speech and writing. 


E,.A.KANE J.M.CLAPP H. H. NUGENT 


JOHN MANTLE CLAPP, Lecturer on Speech and 
Writing, New York University; formerly Professor of 

Illinois College, Indiana University, Lake 
Forest College. 


EDWIN A. KANE, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
School of Civie Administration and Business, College 
of the City of New York; Head of the Department 
of Oral English, George Washington High School, 
New York City. 


HOMER HEATH NUGENT, Professor of Rhetoric, 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; author of “‘A Book 
@ Exposition.” 


HOW TO TALK 
HOW TO WRITE 


. OW TO TALK,” by John Mantle Clapp 

and Edwin A. Kane, and “HOW TO 
WRITE,” by Professor Clapp and Homer Heath 
Nugent, are the firet books ever written to give the 
kind of assistance most of us need in learning how 
to talk or write effectively and well in any situation 
we may encounter. These books offer just the 
personal assistance you want. They are unlike any 
books ever before published. They meet the special 
requirements of the practical man who, while he has 
no ambition to be a spellbinder or a professional 
writer, recognizes the personal importance of being 
able to express his ideas readily and effectively in 
any situation confronting him. 

The three authors have had unsurpassed ex- 
perience in training mature men and women—the 
teaching of English in schools and universities, 
carrying on special training courses for executives 
of some of the largest business institutions in the 
country, and the private coaching of many in- 
dividuals whose responsibilities require that they 
speak and write with more than ordinary ability 
and skill. 


A NEW TRAINING METHOD 


| ba THESE BOOKS the authors have adopted 

an absolutely new and remarkably simple 
training method. No formal course of study is re- 
quired; all that is necessary is to apply the sugges- 
tions of the books to the situation you meet from 
day today. A steady development of your powers 
of expression will follow as a matter of course. 


From the very first page that you read you will 
begin to get ideas that you can put to use at once. 
The conditions that must be kept in mind in 
handling any type of situation are carefully 
analyzed and explained, and then definite sugges- 
tions provided as to the best way in which to meet 
that situation. As you read along you will find 
yourself recalling scores of parallel situations in your 
own personal experience in which the books’ sug- 
gestions would have helped you. 

You will obtain ideas from these two volumes 
that you can apply in any writing or talking that 
you have to do, from the simplest personal note to 
the most important public speech. 


N=48LY a third of those who are using these 

new books are corporation officers: presidents, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, and general managers— 
the list includes the heads of many of the country’s 
leading companies. Hundreds of lawyers, physi- 
cians, and clergymen have bought them. You, too, 
are offered the books on the same approval terms 
that these men accepted. 


YOUR SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


You can order these volumes with the privilege 
of examination before purchase. Your payment 
of ten dollars is not due until five days after the 
books have been delivered; you may return them 
within that period if you find them in any way un- 
satisfactory. Simply fill in and mail the approval 
order form below; the books will be shipped you 
at once, delivery charges prepaid. 


“., 
I HAVE MADE a careful examination of 
“How to Talk” and “How to Write.”” The 
please me very much. 

“First, they are comprehensive. We have 
had other books dealing with special phases 
of speech—addressing an audience, discus- 
sion, elocution, etc.—but “‘How to Talk 
includes them all. Likewise, “How to 
Write” includes the material of many other 
texts on writing of limited scope. Together, 
the two books provide a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of effective expression. 


“Second, the books are, above all, prac- 
tical, avoiding the conventional, merely 
academic, treatment usually afforded by 
textbooks. These books recognize and meet 
the special problems that confront us in our 
everyday relationships. The material and 
the illustrations are drawn from the experi- 
ence of business men, professional men, and 
men of the street. The two books meet the 
problems that actually exist. 


“Third, the presentation is so simple and 
direct, and accompanied by such a wealth of 
illustrative material that the books are self- 
teaching. 


“I believe that the books should prove of 
extreme value to the student who in his own 
study is attempting to master the problems 
of speech and writing.” 


M. M. Hoover, 
Assistant to the Director, University 
Extension, Columbia University 


MONTHLY PAYMENT OPTION; If you 
prefer, you can take advantage of our monthly 
payment terms. Under this plan, on an order for 
the two volumes, you can send us a first payment 
of $2.60 ($2.50 plus a uniform service charge of 
10c.) and three additional payments of $2.60 each, 
making $10.40 in all. Or, if your order is for only 
one of the volumes, you can remit in two payments 
of $2.60 each. Check the space provided in the 
form if you prefer to divide your payment in 
this way. 


(FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL) 


APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


The Ronald Press Company, 
Dept. M401, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 


Send me your two-volume set, How to 
Talk and How to Write, price $10. 


O Check here if you wish to use our monthly 
payment plan. 


FRU « 6 dmc ca ce.nnqedecesees taauanesanen 
Address. ....... 


ds bd ve ou c6 oe ce.0« ac bac cuiben aaa 
Check below if you wish only one volume: 
t O How to Talk, O How to Write, 
’ price $5.00 price $5.00 
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The THRILL o 
WRITING to SELL 


Cy you really start, you write freely 
— surely — confidently. All the old 
mental hazards — those dragging feelings 
of inferiority and uncertainty — which used 
to make writing so hard have been swept 
aside. You have developed such reliance 
in your knowledge of writing technique 
and of writing markets that you can tell 
that your work is going to have a real 
chance to break into print. . . . That is 
the thrill of writing to sell. 


L. A. Emerton, Jackson St., Hanover, Pa., is 

one of many N. I. A. students who knows what 
a few months of training, 
he is writing to sell — and 
selling. 


“*My first big thrill,” he 
writes, ‘“‘came last month. 
An acceptance slip! The 
check that followed was 
not large, but I got a real 
kick out of it just the 
same, for it proved that I 
can write printable stuff.” 


Writing Instruction 


1930 Model 


The only kind of writing that the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America teaches is writing that will sell. 
Here, in the Institute, we are not busy counting the 
feminine endings in Shakespeare's poetry or dissecting 
the sentence structure of Thackeray's prose. We are 
helping alert modern men and women to master that 
virile, forceful writing that is going over in the great 
newspapers and magazines of our modern American 
world. This is the “‘style” of the future. 


What better way to learn that style than in newspaper 
writing? Newspaper work is the apprenticeship to 
which 9 out of 10 of our leading authors and dramatists 
attribute their success. Newspaper work, therefore, is 
the inspiration of N. I. A. instruction. 


Newspaper men teach you 


The Copy-Desk Method starts you writing, keeps you 
writing — and makes instruction by mail as stimulat- 
ing as personal contact. It constantly spurs you on to 
new efforts by the vital interest of the assignments it 
hands you — fires, interviews with celebrities, political 
scandals, gang wars — just as if you were a reporter 
on a great metropolitan daily. 


Every word you write is edited and blue-penciled 
by the editors at the Institute Copy-Desk. They read 
your “copy” word by word so that they can tell you 
just what faults to overcome — what natural talents 
to center on and develop. 


Bear in mind that the men responsible for this instruc- 
tion have had a total of 182 years of writing experi- 
ence. You'll get confidence from your association with 
these editors. From their criticisms, you will gradually 
acquire that ability to criticize yourself which is the 
essence of literary maturity. Your writing will bear 
that “professional touch’ —a potent factor in 
salability. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. student to waste his time or 
money. For this reason, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. It tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities to successful writing — 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion. It’s free; there's no obligation. You'l enjoy this test. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway. 


-—------------ 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York | 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 
information on writing for profit, as promised in | 
Forum and Century — December. 
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the other hand, is it pap for the populace. 
Mr. Bradley has packed his book with 
solid, detailed information, but he has 
handled his material so vividly and imag- 
inatively that one can digest it with en- 
thusiasm. He writes with humor and fire, 
and with constant attention to the human 
significance of the pageant which he pre- 
sents. There is not a little philosophy in 
this book — most of it rather chastening 
to grandiose views of man’s position in the 
universe. 


STRIKE! by Mary Heaton Vorse; Horace 
Liveright, $2.50. 


T ° . 

HE NOVEL is not an effective cud- 
gel against conditions which caused the 
Gastonia strike. Whatever the need is 
that those conditions be made known, it 
can be but poorly served where the action 
marks time for seventeen chapters. No 
doubt the inaction is meant to create sus- 
pense, but it is sustained so long that it 
defeats its purpose; moreover, suspense 
cannot be created by saying that there is 
suspense. It would seem as though those 
repetitious seventeen chapters are pad- 
ding for the final eleven wherein suddenly 
the author with emotion and understand- 
ing writes the hate of the Mob for the 
striking mill workers; the Mob satisfying 
itself with the shooting of piteous Mamie 
Lewes, the “ballit singer,” with the blood 
of Fer, the calm, unassuming strike or- 
ganizer whose death has in it nothing 
reminiscent of sob stuff. Seen through the 
eyes of a reporter to give the air of impar- 
tiality, nevertheless, Strike! is obviously 
partisan. 


A RICH MAN’s DAUGHTER, by R. H. 
Mottram; Harper, $2.50. 


‘P's seems to be a year for 
sequels — witness the recent novels of 
Margaret Kennedy and G. B. Stern. Sim- 
ilarly inspired, R. H. Mottram has con- 
tinued the fortunes of Geoffrey Skene, 
hero of The Spanish Farm trilogy, in a 
book which is written with Mr. Mot- 
tram’s usual richness and distinction of 
style but which somehow falls short of 
the earlier volumes. Skene, who finds 
post-war adjustment difficult, resumes 
his career as an architect in a small Eng- 
lish city and there has the misfortune to 
fall in love with the married daughter of a 
war-time profiteer. Their quickly roused 
passion mounts tempestuously and is na- 
turally enormously complicated by. ex- 
ternal circumstances. Mr. Mottram has 
handled their relationship beautifully, 
combining restraint with fire, but one 
feels that his solution is too facile — that, 
had Skene and Olive been less favored by 
pure luck, the story of how they faced 
their problem would have been more sig- 
nificant. 


<n, 


ROYAL CHARLES, by David Loth; Brep. 
tano, $4.00. 


Phenaps there is no _ historical 
figure more ideally adapted to readable 
biography than Charles II of England, 
An astute politician, equally ready to 
sacrifice his friends or his promises to gain 
his ends, he was still capable of amazing 
stubbornness when challenged on some 
more obscure point of honor. A living per- 
sonification of royal decorum and the 
“divine right of kings,” he was neverthe- 
less always the first to applaud public 
ribaldries at his own expense. A master 
of cynical humor, he preserved an air of 
ironic detachment in both statesmanship 
and love. These paradoxes of Charles’ 
character have been woven by David 
Loth into a fine biographical portrait. 
The erratic Charles, both in his relation- 
ships with parliament and with his seraglio 
of mistresses, becomes a living, human 
person who commands one’s absorbed in- 
terest if not one’s admiration. Further- 
more, though the picturesque monarch is 
the dominating theme, Mr. Loth has 
sketched in very capably the historical 
background of the period. 


DOUBLOONS, by Charles B. Driscoll; 
Farrar & Rhinehart, $5.00. 


Ir att the buried treasures known 
to exist were to be recovered, their value 
would exceed the total of the national 
debts of all the countries of the earth. 
That information, given in Doubloons, is 
interesting — but it becomes interesting 
in the extreme when you learn that this 
vast amount of wealth is yours for the 
taking. The author is an authority on 
buried treasures. He has made a hobby 
of them. He knows where they are and 
how much each is worth, and he offers the 
story of many of these treasures in a book 
which, if it were not fact, would be re- 
jected as being too wildly fantastic a piece 
of fiction. For example, it is known that 
a treasure chest is buried off Oak Island, 
near the coast of Nova Scotia. Its exact 
location can be determined, within a few 
feet, when the tide is in a certain position. 
The amount of money is uncertain, but 
this much is known: the contents are 
worth more than five million dollars! 
That chest belongs to the person who 
retrieves it. Mr. Driscoll’s book is lavishly 
decorated by Harry Cimino, and should 
be a find for all who remember the ro- 
mantic ambitions of their youth. 


THE DEEPENING STREAM, by Dorothy 
Canfield; Harcourt, Brace, $2.00. 


I~ rms Book Dorothy Canfield 
returns to her earlier form of writing. 
There is less educational propaganda, 
fewer axes are ground, and the results are 
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much happier. Although in the earlier 
pages three children receive equal atten- 
tion from the author, the story is really 
Matey’s. There is excellent character 
study in the development of these young- 
sters. With a brilliant father, and a mother 
whose sole aim is to equal or supercede 
this brilliance, it is no wonder that con- 
flict rages. It builds impenetrable walls 
about Priscilla, who refuses to admit the 
necessities of sex and who, to satisfy a 
maternal craving, marries a widower with 
three children. Fortunately for Matey, 
she realizes eventually that even in their 
constant struggle there was dependence 
and love in her parents’ relationship, and 
this realization enables her to overcome 
those childish inhibitions and make of her 
own marriage rich and rewarding things. 
The latter part of the novel is devoted to 
the war. But even through this chaos the 
even thread of Matey’s development is 
spun. It is a long novel, and a satisfying 
one. 


THe SON OF THE FIFTH SHOEMAKER, by 
Donald Corley; McBride, $2.00. 


© ccasIonALLy into the streams of 
books issuing each year from publishers’ 
presses there is one which calls for praise 
and adulation no end— but which is 
waterlogged by well-known authors. Such 
was the case with Donald Corley’s House 
of Lost Identity, which appeared some 
three years ago. To those who shouted for 
that, his second book will be a disap- 
pointment. It is a charming, fanciful, 
and somewhat satirical tale, but it lacks 
the vigor of his earlier book. Perhaps that 
is because The House of Lost Identity was 
composed of short stories. In the novel 
Mr. Corley is not at his best. Ivan, the 
old shoemaker is delightful, Pyotr is a 
nice child —a nicer child than man — 
and there are lovely ladies galore. There 
are phrases of exquisite beauty, there is 
mild and sugared satire, but the whole 
effect is sacharine and somewhat pointless. 


ADAM’s REsT, by Sarah Gertrude Millin; 
Liveright, $2.50. 


F IT WERE not for Sarah Gertrude 
Millin and a few others, South Africa 
would remain for most of us an exploited 
animal preserve. Thanks to her, we are in- 
formed that there are whites who live, 
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love, and die very much as they do in 
less inaccessible countries. Mrs. Millin’s 
latest book, Adam’s Rest, is scarcely a 
novel. It is too loosely spun, too plotless. 
Two sisters, totally different in their de- 
sires and their viewpoints, are brought 
from childhood nearly to grandparent- 

in the same small South African 
Village. Parallel with the story of Miriam 
and Janet Lincoln is the somewhat nebu- 
lous tale of the Crosts, a family of mixed 
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a renntanie range ¢ of topics . . . and everything 
up-to-date.”’ G. Schurman, formerly 
Preckene: Cisnell University. 


“My children use it in their school work and 
find the answers to their questions readily.” 
Evans, 


G. W. Consulting Mining Engineer, 


Seattle, Wash. 
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aw... we 
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estimable 
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Geo. I. Haight, 
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NELSON'S is 
the Encyclo: 

dia fora lifetime. 
NELS 'S is 
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Encyclopaedia 
embodying the 
Loose-Leaf refer- 
ence system 
which keeps the 
Encyclopaedia always up- 
to-date. NELSON'S Pat- 
ented Loose-Leaf Binder 
and the Renewal Pages 
issued every six_months 
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date, incomplete, inac- 
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When consulting an Encyclopaedia on such important 
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other great industries in which America excels, you want 
information that is American —in fact and viewpoint. 
Information that puts the emphasis primarily on English 
railroading, or German engineering, or French buil ing 

is not only inadequate, but misleading. It is of first 
importance that you have in your home and office a 
source of information that is the work of American 
authorities, based upon first-hand knowledge of American 
achievements, conforming with American principles of 
= NELSON'S is the great American Encyclo- 
paedia. 
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breeds and mixed marriage. As a story, 
the book is uninspired. As a character 
study, it is deft, penetrating, and some- 
times powerful. 


ACCORDING TO THE FLESH, by Fileta 
Campbell Springer; Coward-McCann, 
$3.00. 


So mvc controversy arose after 
the publication last year of Mr. Dakin’s 
biography of Mary Baker Eddy that the 
Christian Science Committee on Publica- 
tion for the State of New York must be 
almost out of words. This will be for- 
tunate for Fleta Campbell Springer’s 
new biography of' the Founder of Chris- 
tian Science, since without ballyhoo it can 
take its rightful place as a fine piece of 
work. There are, of course, similarities 
between the two books. Facts are facts 
and they cannot be changed. However, in 
Mrs. Springer’s book it is the character 
and the personality of Mrs. Eddy which 
are stressed. Building the necessary struc- 
ture — she is particularly fine in her inter- 
pretation of the relationship between Mrs. 
Eddy and Phineas Quinby — Mrs. 
Springer avoids unnecessary details of the 
Christian Science organization and de- 
votes herself to Mrs. Eddy as a woman. 
Tactfully and intelligently she avoids many 
of the pitfalls into which other biographers 
have crashed. Her creation of a woman is 
such as only a woman intuitive in the 
extreme could have accomplished. 


STAYING WITH RELATIONS, by Rose 
Macaulay; Liveright, $2.50. 


For cay yet satiric wit one can 
count upon Rose Macaulay. Likewise 
for pleasantly preposterous situations — 
such as this. A female British novelist, 
age twenty-seven, is invited to Visit a 
large family of cousins who inhabit, in the 
heart of the Guatemalan jungle, a fantas- 
tic baroque villa superimposed upon a 
Spanish monastery which in turn overlays 
an ancient Mayan palace. The more 
youthful members of the family are 
weary and elegant sophisticates who dis- 
like nature in its crude form and are per- 
versely bent on ignoring it. Hence the 
prevalence of baroque. Catherine, who 
prides herself on her ability as a novelist 
of character, is naturally delighted with 
her strange, extravagant relatives. She 
has, however, a habit of classifying people 
neatly by type. As a result, she goes wildly 
and ridiculously wrong in her analysis of 
their odd behavior. This book is pure 
comedy, and is packed with absurd and 
amazing incidents such as the relentless 
tracking, by the aforementioned sophisti- 
cates, of the plump gentleman who has 
stolen the family bibelots. Staying with 
Relations is both cleverly written and 
great fun. 


Ciaupta, by Arnold Zweig; Viking, $2.50 


Wrnovr foreknowledge it’ js 
doubtful whether many Americans, g 
least, would recognize in this novel the 
author of Sergeant Grischa. Not that it is 
so much less good but that it is so amag. 
ingly different. In place of Russian forests 
one has studios and quiet drawing rooms; 
instead of Grischa, introspective intellee. 
tuals. The whole book is narrow, subtle, 
and intense. Its center is the relationship 
between Claudia and the professor whom 
she eventually marries, and though most 
of the chapters could have been published 
as short stories, each is closely woven into 
the pattern of that relationship. Claudia 
is wealthy, charming, intelligent, but inex. 
perienced in real living; her husband is 
equally intelligent, self-distrustful, and 
shy. Naturally two such complicated 
people cannot approach marriage with 
simplicity. They go through a period of 
adjustments which Zweig describes with 
complete frankness, and with great deli- 
cacy and beauty. Few people have written 
of the intimacies of the marriage relation 
with such discernment and such exquisite 
tact. The last half of this book is, in its 
own way, as rare and real an achievement 
as Sergeant Grischa. 


MORALS FOR MODERNS, by Elmer Davis; 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00. 


"T's votume of neat and crisply 
contemporary stories could not possibly 
have been more accurately titled. Mr. 
Elmer Davis has been around a lot. He 
knows the problems of shrewd, worldly 
people in their twenties and thirties —of 
lonely young business women and sybari- 
tic bachelors and vaguely discontented 
wives. He has watched them struggling to 
be broadminded and up-to-date and has 
observed, not without amusement, that 
the shiny new code of emotional behavior 
has as many pitfalls as the old. Most of 
these stories are entertaining; some like 
“Bachelor Girl” and “Amateur,” are 
ironic, all of them are readable. Strangely 
enough, however, they lack the wit and 
distinction of Mr. Davis’s articles— 
they glitter but are not gold. One suspects 
—and the suspicion is confirmed by the 
numerous roseate. endings —that Mr. 
Davis has been making too many propi- 
tiatory gesiures in the direction of. the 
popular magazines. 


CHICAGO SURRENDERS, by Edward Dean 
Sullivan; Vanguard, $2.00. 


I; pustication of this book could 
have been delayed a few weeks longer 00 
doubt there would have been inserted 4 
first-rate account of the recent shooting & 
Jack Diamond. As it is, here is up-to-the 


minute news — the stories df 
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Zuta’s murder, the Fox Lake Massacre, 
and, of course, the Lingle killing. But be- 
sides all his boiled-down newspaper tales, 
Mr. Sullivan has a great deal more to say. 
A gangster’s life holds no lure for him. He 
sees criminals clearly as they are — men- 
tal twelve-year-olds who are born with the 
assumption that everyone is dishonest — 
and in his chapter on the “Perils of Re- 
peal” Mr. Sullivan views with alarm the 
future of these congenital lawbreakers. 
The author’s wit enlivens what might be 
otherwise a doleful record of the world’s 
fourth largest city and there are some side- 
splitting jibes at that all-American patriot 
William Hale Thompson. As a sequel to 
Rattling the Cup on Chicago Crime this 
well-written book stands equal to its 
predecessor. 


GOOD-BYE TO WESTERN CULTURE, by 
Norman Douglas; Harper, $3.00. 


Wen Norman Douglas had read 
Mother India’s indictment of the East, 
his instant reaction was, “ Well how about 
the West!” This book tells how about the 
West. Starting with the thesis that for 
every barbarous trait or custom in the 
Orient there are two in the Occident, he 
piles together all the annoyances to which 
he has been subjected in the western 
hemisphere and says, “Just look at that!” 
The pile includes passport red tape, 
restlessness, servants, the World War, 
careless dogs on London pavements, 
Christianity, Prohibition, the alleged 
50,000 young ladies in New York who are 
living with gentlemen to whom they are 
not married. In India they nibble lettuce 
leaves instead of swilling coffee: some- 
times he has to go as far as that to tie up 
the abuses of the West with the more 
enlightened practices of the East, but he 
does it. As criticism this book is full of 
holes, but it makes entertaining reading. 


THE SOUL AND ITS MECHANISM, by Alice 
A. Bailey; Lucius, $2.00. 


‘Tae suxraposrrion between an 
ancient idea of Eastern psychology — the 
doctrine of ether and etheric bodies — 
and the most recent thought of Western 
psychology and physiology is the basis 
for this rather striking book, which is 
suggestive but never dogmatic. Eastern 
thought believes that each living form has 
its etheric body, and that in the etheric 
body of human beings there are seven 
main centers through which the funda- 
mental energies of life are differentiated 
and distributed. These centers Mrs. 

ley relates to the seven principal 
glands familiar to modern ae 
She attempts, and quite plausibly, to 
Prove that materialistic Western science 
could profitably codperate with the more 
mystical philosophy of the East. 
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quick-reference purposes WEBSTER’'S COLLEGIATE contains 
an amazing amount of information. 106,000 entries, — 
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use of words; a dictionary of Biography, a Gazetteer; - 
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\. practical value. 1,256 pages. 1,700 illustrations. 
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Wi exico is a violent country,” 
says Stuart Chase in this issue of THE 
Forum. “Violent are the contrasts, the 
color, violent the landscapes and storms. 
Only the people and the long-suffering 
burros are gentle.” With this as an intro- 
duction, we suggest several programs on 
Mexico, its people, and its politics. There 
are. two books which cannot be omitted 
from any discussion of this country. One 
is Ernest Gruening’s Mexico and Its 
Heritage (Century, $6.00) and the other is 
Anita Brenner’s Idols Behind Altars 
(Payson and Clarke, $5.00). 


































































































A. THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO 

“Machineless Men” — Stuart Chase 
— Forum, November 1930 

“North America’s Oldest Metropolis” 
— Frederick Simpich — National Geo- 
graphic, July 1930 

“An Upland Village of Old Mexico” — 
Carleton Beals — Travel, September 




































































1930 
“Tomato Boats and Rebels” — Mon- 
ica Shannon — Atlantic Monthly, 














July 1929 

“Across the Rio Grande” — Roberto 
Pina — American Mercury, April 
1930 

“Seen and Heard in Mexico” — Har- 












































WOMERN’S CLUB BUREAU 


Helen M. Bramble, Director 










The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable 
for the preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs. 
Each month we will present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional 
references, if necessary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If 
any club or any member of a club desires advice in forming programs other than 
these given, in finding sources for material, in securing speakers, or in raising 
funds, we shall gladly coéperate without expense to the club. May we suggest that 
you give as much information as possible regarding your club, i.e. type of program 
usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


C. MEXICO’S ECONOMIC CONDITION 


“Mexico and Central America” — 
Charles W. Hackett — Current His- 
tory, March 1930 

“Mexico at the Threshold of a New 
Future” — Ernest Gruening — Cur- 
rent History, September 1929 

“Mexico As It Is” — Julius A. Weber 
— Commonweal, March 19, 1930 

“Issues Between the United States and 
Mexico” — Guy Stevens and Ernest 
Gruening — Current History, March 
1929 


D. MEXICO’S EMIGRANTS 


“Present and Future” — Saturday 
Evening Post, March 15, 1930 

“Don’t Drive Out the Mexicans” — 
Walter V. Woehlke — Review of 
Reviews, May 1930 

“The Mexican Invasion” 
Garis — Saturday 
April 19, 1930 


—Roy L. 
Evening Post, 


. THE LEGEND OF THE LADY OF 


GUADALUPE 

“The Virgin With the Pagan Halo” — 
Ruth M. Morriss — Mentor, Decem- 
ber 1929 

“‘Guadalupe’’ — Dorothy Day — Com- 
monweal, February 26, 1930 


I + 1s usually taken for granted that 






vey Fergussone— American Mercury, 
June 1930 

“A Letter from Mexico City” — 
Dorothy Day — Commonweal, April 
16, 1930 


B. THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


“Ortiz Rubio, Mexico’s New Presi- 
dent” — Salvador Mendoza — Cur- 
rent History, March 1930 

“The Presidential Election in Mexico” 
—Charles W. Hackett — Current 
History, January 1930 

“Mexico Installs a New President” — 
Lyle C. Wilson — Nation, February 
19, 1930 

“Events in Mexico” — Commonweal, 
December 4, 1929 

“Mexico’s Early Risers” — Literary 
Digest, November 30, 1929 


current American slang is of recent origin 
in this country. That this is far from true 
is proved by George Frederic Nieberg in 
his article “The American Slanguage” in 
this issue. “Slangiana,” says Mr. Nie- 
berg, “was born on the continent,” and he 
tells of its centuries of background. 
However, there is slang which is local and 
new and is the child of American activity. 


AMERICAN SLANG 

“The American Slanguage” —G. F. 
Nieberg — Forum, November 1930 

“The Psychology of Tripe” — Philip 
Curtiss — Harper’s, August 1929 

“England Deluged by American 
Slang” — Literary Digest, March 16, 
1929 

“Railroad Lingo” — Grover Jones — 
Bookman, July 1929 





“‘Socko, Whamo, and Sonk” — Wells” 
Root — Bookman, February 1929 
“The Language of the Theatre” — 
Bernard Sobel — Bookman, April 

1929 


Hi as the original program for Boy 
Scouts — introduced into this country in 
1910 by Ernest Thompson Seton — been 
completely corrupted into a mania for 
service crowns and glory? A former Boy 
Scout director thinks it has — and tells 
why in “Little Babbitts.”’ If the present 
Boy Scout program is a failure, would it 
be better to let boys of the gang age run 
wild? Articles for a second paper on ju- 
venile delinquency are appended. 


A. THE Boy SCOUT 
“Little Babbitts” — Floyd Tillery — 
Forum, November 1930 
“Those Pacific Boy Scouts” — World 
Tomorrow, June 1930 
“Scouting for Catholic Boys” — Com- 
monweal, February 20, March 6, 
March 20, April 10, and April 2%, 
1929 
“Boy Scouts’ Great Jamboree” — 
Literary Digest, August 31, 1929 
“Character Education in Scouting” — 
J. E. West — National Education 
Association Journal, October 1929 
Y’ Swimming on Sunday” — Liter- 
ary Digest, November 23, 1929 


“ee 


B. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

“The Devil’s Workshop” — William 
Healy — Century, January 1930 

“Cheated Children” — Albert E. Wig- 
gam — Good Housekeeping, Septem- 
ber 1930 

“The Gangster Traumatism” — Wil- 
liam Bolitho — Survey, March 1, 
1930 

“When Our Fathers Were Wicked 
Youths” — Literary Digest, Novem- 
ber 23, 1929 

“The Making of a Gunman” — Walter 
Davenport — Collier’s, June 7, 1930 

“Delinquents at Wholesale” — Lillian 
Brand — Atlantic Monthly, Septem- 
ber 1930 


iV 
"Eo rue children’s books which 


were recommended last month we add 
other titles which arrived too late to be 
included in the earlier list. 


RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

The Fairway Bell —E. J. Crane and 
L. H. Moseley — Duffield, $2.00 (12 
and up) 

Noddy Goes A-Plowing — Margaret and 
Mary Baker — Duffield, $2.00 (for 
little children) 

Napoleon’s Story Book: — Hill and Max- 
well — Macmillan, $2.00 

How They Carried the Mail — Joseph 
Walker — Sears, $3.00 (10 and up) 

The Five Children —E. Nesbit— 
Coward-McCann, $3.00 (8 and up) 














All the News. 
of All the Year~ 


in the AMERICAN and 
EUROPEAN SCRAP BOOKS 


‘*A golden harvest of thought and achievement . . .”’ 
New York Times. 


‘‘To have them in one’s possession is to have the gathered wis- 
dom of many minds.”’ Boston Transcript. 


‘Here in condensed form are the outstanding achievements in 


thought, literature, art, music, business, science, religion, inven- 
tion for the year . . . Notable books!"" Sherwood Anderson. 


BE UP-TO-DATE—AND MODERN! No Comparable Value! 


N other words, be well-informed. In the @ peers by a modern artist among 


book designers, the Scrap Books are 
printed on fine paper, profusely illustrated, 
and handsomely bound in blue, red, and 
than a thousand distinguished men and gold — boxed and ready for a place on 


women, leaders of thought and action, — your shelves. 
Thomas A. Edison, Gertrude Bell, George Ber- In these two volumes are the choicest and 


most stirring passages from thousands of 
nard Shaw, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Richard books, newspapers, etc. From magazines, 


E. Byrd, Will Rogers, Herbert Hoover, Vis- speeches, — addresses , theatres, dinner 
countess Astor, Henry Ford, Alfred E. Smith, tables, debates, sermons, and lectures, the 


vital fact or message has been extracted for 
John Dewey, Clarence Darrow, Carl Sandburg, your enjoyment aa information. There is 


Julia Peterkin, Hugh Walpole, Serge V oronoff. no comparable value among modern books. 


SEE and enjoy these books FREE 


(or at your local book dealer’s — ) 


: a The publishers will be pleased to place the Scrap Books 
in selecting only that which is worthwhile, in your hands for free examination. It is your privilege 
distinguished, and lasting. Nothing is in- to dip into the books, sample their sparkling passages, 


nes : ; and then decide if they are not worthy of permanent 
cluded in either volume that is not of vital addition to your library. If you do not wish to purchase 


and timely interest. In reading the Scrap them you may return them within ten days. If you 
want to keep them the price of $4.98 may be mailed to 
us later. Please use the coupon below: 


American and European Scrap Books 
you will find represented at their best more 


William Griffith, editor of the Scrap Books, 
has performed a unique and signal service 


Books you have before you an instantane- 
ous panorama of the important events of € 
the year in every field of achievement, both | THE FORUM PRESS 441,Lexington Avenue 


; New York, N. Y. 
here and abroad. You can refresh your mind | I shall be glad to accept your offer of a FREE LOOK at the American and European 


Scrap Books which you will send postpaid. This does not obligate me in any way. 
| If I do nor like them, I will recura the see within cen days. Otherwise I will mail 
| $4.98 in full payment. 


on half-remembered affairs, you can catch 
up on important books and events that 
slipped by in the press of everyday matters. 
You can be thoroughly up to date on every 


| ADDRESS. . 
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An imaginative drawing by Hugh Ferriss 
from “The Metropolis of To-morrow,” published by Ives Washburn 





Our CHANGING 
Characteristics 


by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


"Tvess ARE FEW things more difficult to 
generalize about without danger of valid ob- 
jections than national character. The excep- 
tions to any generalization at once begin to 
appear destructively numerous. A concept of a 
Frenchman must include not only such diverse 
types as the Gascon, the Parisian, and the 
Breton, but also the innumerable differences 
between individuals of these and other types 
in what is a rather small country which for 
long has been culturally and politically unified. 

When we attempt the task in America it 
would seem to be hopeless. Who is an Ameri- 
can? Is he the descendant of a Boston Brah- 
man, of a Georgian cotton planter, or a newly 
arrived Armenian, Hungarian, or Italian? Is 
the typical American a clerk on the fifty-fourth 
story of a Wall Street office building or a farm 
hand of the Machine Age guiding in isolation a 
power plow along a furrow which stretches 
endlessly over the horizon? Is he a scientist 
working for pitiful pay and the love of science 
in some government bureau in Washington, or 
a one hundred per cent go-getter in a Chamber 
of Commerce whose ideas of progress are 
limited to increase of wealth and population? 
Is he Hamilton or Jefferson, Lincoln or Hard- 
ing, Roosevelt or Coolidge, Emerson or Barnum? 

The task of defining national character in 
such a conflicting welter of opposites is dis- 
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maying enough, and yet a fairly clear notion 
is of prime importance for any number of very 
practical purposes. The modern business man 
doing business on a national scale, making mass 
appeal to our whole hundred and twenty mil- 
lions at once; the statesman, domestic or for- 
eign, trying to forecast the success or failure of 
an idea or a policy; the genuine patriot in- 
terested in the highest development of his 
civilization — these and others must all take 
account of that real if vague concept which we 
call the national character. It is from the 
third point of view that we are concerned with 
the topic in the present article. 


NEW FORMS FOR OLD 


HERE ARE many signs that our world 
is approaching a new and critical stage. Deeply 
embedded in the structure of the universe 
there is a power or force that is continually at 
work molding chaos into cosmos, formlessness 
into forms. These forms, or patterns, belong to 
the spiritual as well as to the physical plane of 
reality. A scale of values, an ethical system, 
a philosophy of life appear to be as “natural” 
and inevitable a part of the web and woof of 
that strange and inexplicable phantasmagoria 
that we call the universe as are crystals, corals, 
or living embodiments of the form-producing 
force in the plant or animal body. 
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For generations now we have been witnessing 
the gradual breakdown of old forms until we 
have reached the very nadir of formlessness in 
our whole spiritual life. But there are, as I 
have said, many indications that we are about 
to witness a new stage, the embryo stage of 
new forms. 

For the most part this play of cosmic forces 
is independent of consciousness or will in 
individuals. The atoms know not and care not 
why or how they combine to make quartz 
crystals or a living cell of protoplasm. To a 
greater extent than we care to admit, perhaps, 
the higher forms — our scales of values, our 
philosophies — are also independent of con- 
scious molding by ourselves. They are not 
wholly so, however, and if, as has recently 
been said, more and more of us here in America 
as elsewhere “are looking for a new set of con- 
trolling ideas capable of restoring value to 
human existence,” it is evidence of the inter- 
play between the blind form-making force of 
physical nature and the consciousness of man. 
What these ideas will be will depend largely 
upon the soil in which they will be rooted, the 
soil of our national character. 

It is also clear that the form in which life, 
either physical or spiritual, is embodied is 
of transcendent importance for the individual. 
If living cells are arranged in the form of a 
bird, both the powers and limitations of the 
individual are wholly different from those of 
the individual when they are arranged in the 
form of a fish. Similarly in the spiritual world, 
powers and limitations depend largely upon 
the forms within which the spirit has its being. 
Because they are so largely intangible, we are 
likely to lose sight of the fact that these forms 
— scales of values, systems of thought, philoso- 
phies of life—all afford the spirit peculiar 
powers and impose peculiar limits. 

What of the new forms? Arising from and in 
large part molded by the national character, 
are they likely to afford wider scope for man’s 
highest aspirations, to enlarge the powers of 
the spirit, or to place limits and bind them 
closer to the earth? What of the national char- 
acter itself? 

Let us for the present discussion avoid the 
more difficult problem of a complete analysis 
and seek to establish a trend, often a simpler 
task, in the spiritual as in the physical world. 

Are our characteristics changing, and, if so, 
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in what direction? Can we, in the first place, 
establish any definite points of reference 
which will be tangible and certain? I think 


we can. 
SERMONS IN STONE 


M AN EXPRESSES himself in his arts, and 
among these none is more illuminating than 
the earliest and most practical, that of architec- 
ture. It is one, moreover, in which we as 
Americans excel. 

We need not greatly concern ourselves with 
the inchoate beginnings of our nationality in 
the first few generations of early settlement 
in the wilderness of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
physical tasks were almost overwhelmingly 
hard and there was little opportunity for a 
distinctly American expression of either old or 
new spiritual life. By the time there was, we 
find that the spirit of the colonies had expressed 
itself in an architectural form, characteristic 
with minor variations throughout all of them. 

When we speak of “colonial architecture,” 
what at once comes to our mind is the home, 
the dwelling house of Georgian type, modeled 
on the English but with a delicacy and refine- 
ment surpassing most of the models overseas. 
From New England to the Far South these 
homes had outwardly a perfection of form and 
inwardly a proportion, a refinement of detail, a 
simplicity that all clearly sprang from the 
spirit of the time. 

We may note quickly in passing several 
points in regard to them. The high point of 
the architecture was domestic. They were 
homes. They had an air of spaciousness, of 
dignity. They were aristocratic in the best 
sense. They were restrained and disciplined. 
Display or vulgarity were unthinkable in con- 
nection with them. They evidenced an ordered 
and stratified society. They held peace and 
rest. They were simple, unostentatious, and 
profoundly satisfying. They were shelters for 
a quiet life, alien from haste. 

Let us, using the same architectural measure, 
pass from this first flowering of the American 
spirit to the very instant of to-day. The great 
contribution of twentieth century America to 
the art of building is the skyscraper, of which 
we may take the office building as both the 
earliest and most typical example. What are 
some of its usual characteristics? 

The buildings are commercial, not domestic. 
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Drawings by 


T.Beutiuo Thomas Benrimo 


Their very raison d’étre is financial, the 
desire to get the most money possible from a 
given plot of ground. Their bulk is huge but 
they are not spacious, save perhaps for their 
entrance halls in some instances. They are 
democratic in the physical sense of herding 
within their walls thousands of persons of 
every possible sort. In their primary insistence 
upon mere size and height regardless of every 
other element, they are undisciplined and un- 
restrained. Peace or rest are unthinkable 
within their walls with the incessant move- 
ment of thousands of hurrying individuals, 
and elevators moving at incredible speed. 

They are lavish in their ostentation of 
expense on the ground floor, bare and unsatis- 
fying above. A “front” of vulgar cost is built 
to hide the emptiness of the countless floors 
beyond the reach of the first casual glance 
from the street. Yet every small and growing 
community cries for them and we hold them to 
the world as our characteristic achievement in 
art, as our most significant contribution in 
that most telltale of all arts, the housing of 
man’s chief interest. 
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MODERN AMERICAN TENDENCIES 


Hi... THEN, we have two points of 
reference tangible enough to be noted by all 
men, because they are physical in structure, yet 
full of spiritual implications for our task. When 
we turn to other means of establishing our 
trend, such as literature, newspapers, our meth- 
ods of living, the wants we create and strive to 
satisfy, our social ways of contact, our na- 
tional ideals as expressed in political cam- 
paigns and policies, and other means less 
obvious than the buildings in which we live or 
work or express our spiritual aspirations, what 
do we find? I think we find the same trends 
indicated above, amplified and emphasized. 

It is, if I may repeat myself to prevent 
misunderstanding, only with these trends and 
not with the whole complex national character 
that I am here concerned. As a historian, and 
with no wish to make a case but only to report 
what I find, certain trends in the past century 
appear to me to be clearly indicated. Let me 
note them just as from time to time I have 
jotted them down, without at first trying 
either to order or explain them. 

These trends are the substitution of self-ex- 
pression for self-discipline; of the concept of 
prosperity for that of liberty; of restlessness for 
rest; of spending for saving; of show for 
solidity; of desire for the new or novel in 
place of affection for the old and tried; of 
dependence for self-reliance; of gregarious- 
ness for solitude; of luxury for simplicity; 
of ostentation for restraint; of success for 
integrity; of national for local; of easy generos- 
ity for wise giving; of preferring impres- 
sions to thought, facts to ideas; of democracy 
for aristocracy; of the mediocre for the ex- 
cellent. 

For the most part I do not think any ob- 
server would quarrel with the validity of most 
of the above list. Discipline, self or other, 
has almost completely vanished from our life. 
In earlier days it was amply provided by school, 
family, and social life, by ideals and reli- 
gious beliefs. To-day it is not only absent 
in all these quarters but is preached against 
by psychologists and sociologists, decried by 
the new pedagogy, and even legislated against 
in school and prison. 

Nothing is imposed any longer, from learn- 
ing one’s ABC’s to honoring one’s parents. 





Everything is elective, from college courses to 
marital fidelity. The man or woman who casts 
all discipline to the winds for the sake of tran- 
sient gratification of selfish desires, who 
denies obligations and duties, is no longer 
considered a libertine or a cad but merely a 
modernist pursuing the legitimate end of self- 
expression. 

For a considerable time evidence has been 
accumulating that the national rallying cry 
has become an economic balance sheet. Perhaps 
one of the chief values of the whole prohibi- 
tion muddle has been to serve as a mirror for 
the American soul. In the arguments advanced 
for and against, in the spiritual tone of the 
discussion, we can see all too well reflected 
the moving ideals of the American people, and 
the argument that carries most weight would 
clearly appear to be that of prosperity. Bal- 
anced against this, the 
questions of personal lib- 
erty, class legislation, or 
constitutional propriety 
are but as straw weighed 
against iron. 

Prohibition is only one 
of the many mirrors that 
reflect the same truth. In 
innumerable cases of busi- 
ness practice and of legis- 
lation it has become evi- 
dent that when personal 
freedom and _ initiative 
have to be balanced 
against the prosperity of 
the moment according to 
the business methods of 
the moment, prosperity 
wins. The one liberty 
that is still valued is 
the liberty to exploit 
and to acquire. That 
liberty will be defended 
to the death, but other 
liberties, such as freedom 
of thought and speech, 
have become pale and 
unreal ghosts, academic 
questions of no interest 
to the practical man. 

Who cares in the slightest about the innum- 
erable cases of encroachment on personal 
liberties on the part of both state and federal 
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governments in the past ten years so long as 
business is good? Who cares about the methods 
employed by our police? Who is willing to give 
thought to the treatment frequently meted out 
to foreigners by our immigration officials — 
treatment that could hardly be surpassed by 
the old Russian régime at its worst, treatment 
that we could not stand a moment if accorded 
to our citizens by any foreign government? No, 
personal liberty as a rallying cry to-day re- 
ceives no answer. But we will elect any man 
President who will promise us prosperity. 


WHERE Do WE GO FROM HERE? 


HERE Is as little question of our 
growing restlessness. By rail, boat, automobile, 
or plane we are as restless as a swarm of gnats 
in a summer sunbeam. “We don’t know where 
we’re going but we’re on our way” is the cry 

of all. Even the babies 
get their rest by travel- 
ing at forty miles an hour 
swung in cradles in Ford 
cars. That much of the 
movement is mere rest- 
lessness and does not 
spring from a desire to see 
and learn may easily be 
observed by watching the 
speed of our new tourists 
when they travel and lis- 
tening to their comments 
when they have to stop 
to look at anything. As 
for the “nature” they 
claim to go to see, they 
are ruining our whole 
countryside with appall- 
ing indifference. 
The home itself has 
yielded and has ceased to 
afford any sense of per- 
manence and security. 
In the old days a home 
was expected to serve 
for generations. In the 
South, frequently prop- 
erty was entailed and the 
family was assured of a 
continuing center where 
it could cluster. A year ago, on October first, 
a hundred thousand families in New York 
City moved from one apartment to another, in 
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many instances for no better reason than that 
they were bored with the one they had occupied 
a twelvemonth. Our multimillionaires build 
palaces, and in a few years abandon them to 
country clubs or office buildings. 

As for thrift and saving, with the entire com- 
plex of spiritual satisfactions that go with an 
assured future, they have not only notoriously 
been thrown overboard but are vigorously de- 
nounced by advertising experts like Bruce Bar- 
ton and great industrial leaders like Henry 
Ford. “We should use, not save,” the latter 
teaches the American people while they 
mortgage their homes, if they own them, 
to buy his cars. On every side we are being 
taught not to save but to borrow. The self- 
respect and satisfaction of the man of a 
generation ago who did not owe a penny 
in the world is being replaced by the social- 
respect and deep dissatisfaction of the man who 
has borrowed to the limit to live on the 
most expensive scale that hard cash and 
bank credit will allow. 

With this has naturally come a preference 
for show to solidity. A witty and observing 
foreigner has said that Americans put all their 
goods in the shop window. In every vein the 
insidious poison is at work. A man who toiled 
and saved to own his home would see to it 
that it was well built and substantial. The 
man who expects to move every year cares for 
nothing more than that the roof will not fall 
until he gets out, provided the appearance is 
attractive. In an advertisement of houses for 
sale in a New York suburb recently one of the 
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great advantages pointed out was that the 
roofs were guaranteed for three years. 

The first thing that every business firm 
thinks of is show. Its office or shop must look 
as if there were unlimited resources behind it. 
Even a savings bank, whose real solidity should 
be seen in its list of investments and whose 

object is to encourage thrift, 

will squander hugely on 

marbles and bronze in its 

banking room to impress 
the depositor. 

The same motive is at work in our 
intellectual life. One has only to 
glance at the advertisements of the 
classics, of language courses, of “five 
foot shelves” and note the motives 
that are appealed to for desiring cul- 

ture. Nor are our schools and colleges exempt 
from the same poison. The insistence on degrees 
after a teacher’s name, the regulating of wage 
scales in accordance with them, the insistence 
on a professor’s publishing something which 
can be listed are as much part of the same 
trend as is the clerk’s wanting to be cultured 
so as to pass from a grilled window to an as- 
sistant-assistant executive’s desk. 


A UNIFIED CHAOS 


W. COULD EXPAND the above ex- 
amples almost indefinitely and continue through 
the remainder of the list. But it is all obvious 
enough to anyone who will observe with fresh 
eyes, and ponder. Both for those who may agree 
or disagree with me, let us pass to some of the 
other questions that arise in connection with 
the trends I have noted. Do they in any 
way hang together? Do they make a unified 
whole or are they self-contradictory and hence 
probably mistaken? Do they derive from any 
conditions in our history that would make 
them natural and probable, or are they opposed 
to those conditions? If they are real, do they 
represent a transient phase or a permanent al- 
teration in our character? 

As we study them carefully, it seems to me 
that they do hang together remarkably and 
ominously well. A person, for example, who is 
restless, rather than one who cares for rest 
and permanence, would naturally prefer the 
new to the old, the novel for the tried, impres- 
sions instead of difficult and sustained thought. 
Both these characteristics, again, naturally 
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cohere with the desire for show rather than 
solidity, and for self-expression rather than 
self-discipline. 

With these same qualities would go the love 
of gregariousness rather than solitude, of 
luxury rather than simplicity, and, easily 
belonging to the same type of character, we 
would find the desire to spend ousting the de- 
sire to save, and the substitution of prosperity 
for liberty and of success for integrity. With 
such a succession of substitutions, that of 
dependence for self-reliance is not only natural 
but inevitable, and so with the other items in 
the trend. They all fit into a psychological 
whole. There is no self-contradiction to be 
found among them. 

But is there any connection to be found be- 
tween them and our history? Are they qualities 
that might be found to have developed with 
more or less logical and psychological neces- 
sity from the conditions of American life which 
have separated the period of the colonial home 
from that of the seventy-story office building? 
I think here again we find emi rather 
than contradiction. 

I have no intention to rival Mr. Coolidge 
by writing the history of America in five hun- 
dred words. All I can do in my limited space 
is to point to certain facts and influences. 

Until well into the eighteenth century, there 
had been no very great change in the character 
of the American to mark him off from his 
English cousin. The wilderness and remoteness 
had, indeed, had some effect, but this was 
small compared with the later effects of what 
we have come to call “the West.” Leaving 
out a few minor strains — such as the Dutch, 
Swedes, and the earlier Germans — the settlers 
were almost wholly British, who sought, in a 
somewhat freer atmosphere and with somewhat 
wider economic opportunity, to reproduce the 
life they had left. 

The continent open to them was of limited 
extent. Beyond a comparatively narrow strip 
lay the long barrier of the Appalachians and 
the claims of the French. The strip itself con- 
tained no great natural resources to arouse 
cupidity or feverish activity. The character 
of the colonists had become a little more 
democratic, a little more pliant, a little more 
rebellious and self-reliant than that of their 
cousins of similar social ranks at home. That 
was all. They might differ with the majority 
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of both Englishmen and Parliament over ques- 
tions of politics and economics, but those were 
differences of interest and policy, not of 
character. 

There lay ahead, however, the operation of 
two factors that were to prove of enormous in- 
fluence — the exploitation of the American 
continent, and the immigration from Europe. 
We cannot here trace this influence step by 
step chronologically, but we must summarize it. 
“The West” — there were successively many 
of them — unlike the colonial America, was of 
almost limitless extent and wealth. There were 
whole empires of farm land and forest, mines 
that made fortunes for the lucky almost over- 
night, reservoirs of gas and oil that spawned 
cities and millionaires. 

All did not happen in a day, but it did hap- 
pen within what might almost be the span of 
one long life. In ages past an Oriental con- 
queror might sack the riches of a rival’s state, 
a king of Spain might draw gold from a Peru- 
vian hoard, but never before had such bound- 
less opportunities for sudden wealth been 
opened to the fortunate among a whole popula- 
tion which could join in the race unhampered. 

In the rush for opportunity, old ties and 
loyalties were broken. A restlessness entered 
the American blood that has remained in it 
ever since. In American legend, the frontier has 
become the Land of Romance and we are bid to 
think of the pioneers as empire-builders. A 
very few may have dreamed of the future 
glory of America rather than of private gain, 
but it is well not to gild too much the plain 
truth, which is that in the vast majority of 
instances, the rush was for riches to be made as 
quickly as might be. In the killing of a million 
buffaloes a year, in the total destruction of 
forests without replanting, in the whole of the 
story in all its aspects there were few thoughts 
for a national destiny not linked with imme- 
diate personal gain at any expense to the na- 
tion. In this orgy of exploitation it is not 
difficult to discover the soil in which some 
of the elements of the changed trend in Ameri- 
can character had its roots. 


THE MELTING POT 


Bn FACTOR was also at work 
which combined with the above in its effects. 
The racial homogeneity of our earlier colonial 
days was broken by the millions of immigrants 
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who came to us of racial stocks other than our 
own. Our first character had been that of 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century English- 
men, not greatly altered until the Revolution. 
It was unified and stable, but the West 
and Europe both operated to undermine its 
stability. 

On the one hand, the influence of the West, 
with the loosening of old bonds, its peculiar 
population, and its opportunities of limitless 
expansion and wealth greatly altered old ideals 
and standards of value. On the other, the 
steady infusion in large numbers of Germans, 
Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, Jews, Russians, 
Italians, Greeks, and other races also bore a 
conspicuous part in making 
the national character less uni- 
form and stable. I am not con- 
cerned with their several con- 
tributions of value, but merely 
with the fact that the intro- 
duction of such foreign swarms 
tended to destroy a unified 
national character. 

By the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, two things 
had thus happened. In the 
first place, the real America 
had become the West, and its 
traits were becoming domi- 
nant. One of these was restless- 
ness, not only a willingness 
but a desire to try any new 
place or thing and make a 
complete break with the old. Moreover, al- 
though the frontier may breed some fine 
qualities, it is a good deal like the farm in 
the respect that although it may be a fine 
place to come from, it is a soul-killing place in 
which to remain. It bred emotion rather than 
thought, and to a considerable extent substi- 
tuted new material values for the spiritual ones 
of the older America. : 

In the rush for wealth — whether won from 
forests or mines; farms tilled, raped, and aban- 
doned for fresher soil; real estate values from 
fast-growing cities; lands fraudulently ob- 
tained from a complaisant government — 
restraint, self-discipline, thought for the future 
ceased to be virtues. With all this came 
a vast optimism, a belief that everything would 
become bigger and better, and, because the 
standards of success were economic, better 
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because bigger. Wealth was the goal, and 
the faster things got bigger — towns, cities, 
the piles of slain buffaloes, the area of for- 
ests destroyed — the quicker one’s personal 
wealth accumulated. Statistics took on a new 
significance and spelled the letters of one’s 
private fate. 

At the same time, by the latter half of the 
nineteenth century another thing had hap- 
pened, as we have said. Partly from the effects 
of the West and partly from immigration, the 
old, stable American-English character had 
become unstable, soft, pliant, something which 
could be easily molded by new influences. It 
could readily take the impress of an emotion, a 
leader, a new invention. It was 
full of possibility, both of good 
and evil. 

Suddenly this new, un- 
formed, malleable national 
character, already warped to 
a large degree toward material 
values, was called upon to feel 
the full force of the influences 
flowing from the fruition of the 
Industrial Revolution. Inven- 
tion followed invention with 
startling rapidity. Life itself 
became infinitely more mobile. 
Scientists, engineers, manufac- 
turers threw at the public 
contrivance after contrivance 
of the most far-reaching in- 
fluence upon man’s personal 
and social life without a thought of what that 
influence might be beyond the profit of the 
moment to the individual manufacturer. 

Choice became bewildering in its complexity. 
The national character had become unstable. 
It was in a real sense unformed and immature, 
far more so than it had been a century earlier. 
It had also lost belief in the necessity of 
restraint and discipline. It had accepted 
material standards and ideals. It was in far 
more danger of being overwhelmed by the 
ideals of a new, raw, and crude Machine Age 
than was perhaps any other nation of the 
civilized group. 

With an ingenuity that would have been 
fiendish had it not been so unthinking and ig- 
norant, the leaders of the new era used every 
resource of modern psychology to warp the un- 
formed character of the people, to provide the 
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greatest possible profit to the individuals and 
corporations that made and purveyed the new 
“goods.” Our best and worst qualities, our love 
of wife and children, our national pride, our 
self-respect, our snobbery, our fear of social 
opinion, our neglect of the future, our lack of 
self-restraint and discipline, our love of mere 
physical comfort have all been played upon to 
make mush of our characters in order that big 
business might thrive. Even our national gov- 
ernment, whether wittingly or not, undertook 
to inflame our American love of gambling and 
our desire to “get rich quick” regardless of 
effect on character. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CHARACTER 


Tia ALL the molding influences of 
the past century and more into account, it is 
little wonder, perhaps, that our national char- 
acteristics exhibit the trend noted. The situa- 
tion, serious as it is, might be less so had it 
occurred at a time when the spiritual forms in 
the world at large — its scales of values, its 
ethical systems, its philosophies of life — were 
intact. But as we have noted, they have been 
largely destroyed; and at the very time when 
new forms are in process of arising, largely to 
be molded by the national characters of the 
peoples among whom they arise, our own is in 
the state pictured above. The question whether 
our new characteristics are temporary or 
permanent thus becomes of acute significance. 

Race is a word of such vague and undefined 
content as to be of slight help to us, but if we 
take the whole history of the Western nations 
from which we derive, I think we may say that 
the characteristics noted above may be classed 
as acquired and not inherited. Biologists 
consider such not to be permanent and herit- 
able, though the analogy with biology again is 
so vague as to afford little comfort. 

More hopeful, I think, is the fact that 
these new characteristics appear to have de- 
rived directly from circumstances, and that 
these circumstances themselves have been in 
large part such as have passed and will not re- 
cur again. Immigration and “the West” have 
ceased to be continuing factors in our devel- 
opment. Their effects remain and must be 
dealt with, but neither factor will continue to 
intensify them. The tides of immigration have 
been shut off. There is significance in the fact 
that “the Wests” which won under Jefferson, 








Jackson, and Lincoln were defeated in 1896 
under Bryan. 

“The West” of to-day is a new West in 
which conditions, and to a large extend ideals, 
are different. Yet its greatest contribution to 
our national life and character remains that 
broadening and deepening of the dream of a 
better and a richer life for all of every class 
which was the cause of its earlier victories 
and which goes far to redeem its less noble 
influences. The nation as a whole is entering 
upon a new era in which all the conditions will 
be different from any experienced heretofore. 
Territory, resources, opportunities are none 
of them any longer unexploited and boundless. 
What the future may hold, we cannot tell, 
but in fundamental influences it will be dif- 
ferent from the past. The menacing factor that 
remains is that of mass production and the 
machine. 

Also, we have spoken thus far only of the 
trend in characteristics, not of our character 
as a whole. In that there are certain noble 
traits which remain unaltered, or have matured 
and strengthened. It is possible, now the warp- 
ing influences of the past century have to 
some extent disappeared, that the national 
character may develop around them as a core, 
that we shall forget in manhood the wild oats 
sown in our youth. 

But age acquires no value save through 
thought and discipline. If we cannot reinstate 
those, we are in danger of hampering rather 
than aiding in that reconstruction of the spir- 
itual life of man that is the inevitable and 
most vital task now before the nations. We 
must either forward or retard it. We are too 
great to live aloof. We could not if we would, 
and upon the trend of our character depends to 
a great extent the future of the world. 

Nor let us forget that although fortune has 
poured her favors in our lap, there is a Nemesis 
that dogs the steps of all, and we cannot 
lightly scorn the growing enmity of half the 
world. Are we to treat the Machine Age and 
mass production only as a new and different 
“West,” or are we at last, in growing up, to 
learn wisdom and restraint? Are we going to 
change the trend in our character or is it to be- 
come fixed in its present form, a danger to our- 
selves and a menace to mankind? Few questions 
could be more difficult to answer or more preg- 
nant with consequence. 
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Drawings by George de Zayas 


How to Raise a Family 









L. MUST BE annoying to economic theo- 
rists to relegate large groups of human beings 
to particular social strata on the basis of in- 
come, and then see them wriggle right out of 
their proper places. On the basis of income we 
belong to the submerged class. I have it on ex- 
pert testimony. It is quite the regular thing for 
social and economic ex- 
perts to dismiss as un- Two 


on $1800 a Year 


by PRISCILLA PENNYPACKER 


my husband, myself, our two children, a cat, 
a canary, two goldfish, and a horned toad. 

Since that was too large a family to be sup- 
ported decently, or otherwise, on an income 
of eighteen hundred a year, and because the 
goldfish possessed such limited intelligence,’ we 


gave them away. That helped some, for the 


time and money spent on 


worthy of consideration 
all families with an an- 
nual income of less than 
twenty-six’ hundred dol- 
lars; because, forsooth, no 
family can maintain a de- 
cent standard of living on 
less than that amount. 
“Ho ho; and ho hum,” 
say I. “Here we are, sub- 
aqueous and not aware of 
it; without a decent stand- 
ard of living and not aware 
of that either; albeit, abso- 
lutely aware that there is 
a multitude of things that 


questions 
to everybody are “ How to live?” and “‘ How to 
make a living?” Seldom can they both be an- 
swered in one lifetime, and the thoughtful per- 
son soon finds that he must choose between them. 
He can either dedicate himself to the task of 
making a better living than he has been accus- 
tomed to, deluding himself with the promise that 
he will really begin to live on some indefinite 
tomorrow after he has accumulated his first mil- 
lion; or he can take the simpler course of resol- 
ving to try to live in the here and now on what 
he makes. Most Americans of this generation, it 
seems, have adopted the first formula, which 
makes of work an end in itself, and of life a 
mad chase for showy possessions. The second 
formula, built on thrift and minimizing the im- 


reminiscent of early New England. Mrs. Penny- 
packer’s article shows that this older way of 
eae se eas: 


which come close home the goldfish could then be 








distributed among the 
rest of us. The canary 
earns his board and keep 
in much the fashion of the 
itinerant music-grinder. 
The cat pays her way 
keeping mice from the cel- 
lar and cupboard, and 
birds from the strawberry 
bed; in addition to which 
she affords us a vast deal 
of entertainment, for nocat 
ever pursued her tail more 
valiantly than she. The 
horned toad has been in- 
teresting in a way, but his 



















































































we would like to have and have not.” 

Last year my husband earned thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars at his regular employ- 
ment. I earned, with a somewhat scratchy pen, 
two hundred and twenty-one dollars. From 
other sources we probably received about two 
hundred dollars more—a total of nearly 
eighteen hundred dollars. Our family included 
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I. Q. is very low and his flies must be caught 
for him; so it is not unlikely that our family 
will, ere long, be reduced by one. Even then, 
it will still be beyond the pale of decency. 

On the assumption that those who possess a 
decent standard of living must also possess a 
lively curiosity about that portion of the 
world whose standards are so far below them — 











for decency is always curious about indecency 
— I shall lay bare, quite shamelessly, the gen- 
eral scheme of expenditure which enables us to 
maintain our indecent standard of living. I 
shall show you just how it is done. At the be- 
ginning, however, I wish to make it clear that 
the details of many of my short cuts will re- 
main my own. It is a matter of self-preservation 
that they should; for I have observed, with 
repeated dismay, the result of broadcasting 
such information. 

When domestic science experts assured the 
world that, with proper care in cooking, the 
cheaper cuts of meat could be made as nu- 
tritious, or more nutritious, than the expensive 
cuts, up went the price of the cheaper cuts, 
while the costly ones remained costly. When 
the medical fraternity announced that liver — 
a meat of which my family has always been 
extraordinarily fond, and on which we have de- 
pended to help maintain the general indecency 
of our living standards — was not alone good 
food but possessed certain curative properties, 
away soared the price. Even the lowly carrot 
grew snobbish and took on airs when some- 
body discovered it to be rich in minerals. 

Much of the food furore seems gratuitous. 
Even though the endorsement of the expert 
were lacking, it would appear logical and rea- 
sonable, would it not, that the meat from the 
neck of a gentle cow would be just as nutritious 
as that from her rear? The problem is to make 
Bossy’s neck look as appetizing as her rear 
quarter. This I have long since proceeded to 
do. So with countless other items; the problem 
is not one of price and nutrition alone, but of 
nutrition and attractiveness. In all this I have 
also had to be eternally mindful of the tyran- 
nous vitamin. He must be supplied in amount 
and in variety, but always inexpensively. 

We do not make a budget. There is no use. 
Necessary expenditures long ago budgeted all 
possible income, thereby saving us the bother. 
Besides, I have noticed that the budgets of 
my friends show a lamentable unwillingness to 
conform to specifications. No budget in the 
world can make an income bigger than it is. 
Lacking elasticity, they are forever bursting 
out here and there, which makes me skeptical 
of their value. 

Though we do eschew the budget, there are 
certain principles that govern our spending. The 
first of these is cash buying. To this general rule 





we make certain exceptions. Our home is being 
bought on the installment plan. The phono- 
graph is being paid for by a similar, though 
not identical arrangement. The dealer from 
whom we obtained the phonograph rents a 
garage from us, but he pays nothing for the 
garage and we pay nothing for the phonograph. 
In a short time we shall possess full title to the 
phonograph without having lost title to the 
garage. We buy building materials, when they 
are needed, on a thirty-day cash basis. With 
these exceptions, we buy nothing unless we 
have the cash to pay for it. We run no accounts 
for clothing, groceries, or fuel. 

Our payments on our home — including 
taxes, insurance, and interest, plus payments 
on a note— amounted last year to about 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. Life insurance 
took another one hundred and fifty. Taxes 
and assessments on another piece of property, 
non-income producing up to the present, 
though we hope for a change within a few 
months, took another one hundred and fifty. 
This left, out of our original indecent eighteen 
hundred dollars, the still more indecent sum of 
eight hundred dollars to distribute between 
butcher, baker, candle-stick maker, doctor, 
dentist, dairyman, and publisher. 

We spend about twenty dollars a year for 
magazines. For most other reading matter, 
both books and periodicals, we depend on the 
state library, only five blocks away, and the 
city library, fifteen blocks away. 

In the matter of doctor’s bills we were un- 
usually fortunate last year. Not even a family 
tonsil had to be removed — there is but one 
pair left now, anyhow — and doctor’s bills 
totaled only about fifty dollars. Dental bills 
for the year were negligible. Glasses for the son 
cost twenty-five dollars. 

We buy fuel in May, immediately after the 
price drops. This gives us the advantage of the 
best price of the entire year, with an additional 
discount of fifty cents a ton for cash. Our an- 
nual fuel bill comes to about seventy dollars. 
All of which leaves in the neighborhood of 
six hundred dollars for clubs, education, 
amusement, travel, clothing, food, and inci- 
dentals. 

I shall dispose of clubs first, for they are 
easily disposed of. We simply don’t join them. 
We do not wish to. This is not sour grapes; it is 
a fact. I prefer staying at home, and so does 
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my husband. With both of us a club has no at- 
traction at all in competition with house slip- 
pers, a comfortable chair, a glowing fire, and a 
book or magazine. 

The amount we spend on education is at 
present very small, for our children are small 
and attend the public school. Even this 
amount increases, however, and in a year or 
two it will go up with a jump. About that time, 
we want the children to begin having mu- 
sical instruction. We honestly doubt whether 
our children have the native gifts to benefit 
greatly from such instruction, but we wish 
them to have the opportunity, in case they 
have ability unsuspected by their doubting 
parents. 

Our amusements are, necessarily, of an in- 
expensive kind. We take long walks, summer 
and winter. We like to walk, but walking is not 
being done. When motorists encounter us 
afoot on a country road, they stare with 
amazed incredulity. In summer we go swim- 
ming often, on picnics often. In winter we skate 
and coast, all of us together. We practically 
never attend lectures and concerts. Though I 
regret that we cannot attend the latter, it is 
a chore to drag ourselves out, and an expense. 
So it happens that our music we get mostly 
from the phonograph. Our lectures we take 
from books and magazines. 

Clothes, in the ordinary family budget, 
loom as a large item. Not so in ours, and for 
various reasons. The first reason is that I 
make practically everything we wear. I keep 
out an eagle eye for values, and the few things 
we buy ready-made are purchased at a bar- 
gain. I make the children’s clothes, my own 
clothes, and my husband’s shirts and pajamas. 
I am not naturally skilled with the needle. I 
have learned to achieve results only after long 
and painful and frequently impatient effort. 
If we could afford to buy things ready-made, 
I'd give one ecstatic whoop and hurrah, say 
good-by to sewing forever, and go on a pro- 
longed spending spree. 

Especially would I bid a speedy farewell to 
sewing of the making-over variety. Now I 
make over my husband’s clothes for the son, 
and my own clothes for the daughter. For the 
children and myself, I have made over numer- 
ous garments that I had before my marriage. I 
make over such sundry and various garments 
donated by friends and relatives that it is laugh- 
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able. It happens, you see, that I am the “poor 
relation” in the family, but heaven was kind 
enough to make me small of stature while my 
relatives are cast in a more heroic mold. So I 
never resent their gifts of clothing. Why should 
I? Especially when I need the gifts, and when it 
makes the relatives feel so comfortable and ex- 
pansive and generous? 

Making over involves a tiresome amount of 
work, two or three times the work involved in 
mere making. One must dye often, and rip and 
wash and press and piece and figure. But the 
very difficulties add zest to the game. It is 
always a gamble in which my wits and inge- 
nuity are matched against materials — ob- 
streperous, cantankerous, obstinate, reluctant, 
and, frequently, slightly inadequate. What 
fun to win the stake in a game like that; and 
I have to win! 

Not only do I make over, but I mend and 
patch and darn; then do it again. In summer I 
encourage the children to live in their bathing 
suits; such a satisfied sense of virtue suffuses 
my being as I see them, attired thus, grow 
brown and browner. How enhanced is my feel- 
ing of virtue as I see also the washing and iron- 
ing and mending that I escape. Legs and arms 
are so much easier to wash than clothes, and 
they do not have to be ironed, albeit they do 
sometimes need to be mended. 

Shoes, I admit, are something of a problem 
for those who are living on an income as in- 
decent as ours. The bathing suit costume helps 
some, and there are always sales. Real bargains 
can always be found, if one has the ability to 
recognize a bargain. I have been able to do this 
ever since I learned about the different types 
of shoe construction. Before that I made 
costly errors. Not infrequently I buy shoes 
for the children or myself several months or 
even a year in advance of need, because they can 
be bought at a price. 

Since the first year we were married, I have 
been barber-in-chief to my husband. He had 
always begrudged the time he spent in a bar- 
ber shop. Shortly after the close of the war, 
when the price of a hair-cut rose to seventy- 
five cents, he rebelled, avowing that he would 
wear his hair long before he would pay that 
price; and, anyhow, why couldn’t I cut it? I 
could, and I did. He was not severely critical, 
or the mirror was not in a good light, or some- 
thing. Whatever the reason, he was satisfied 
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and I have been cutting his hair ever since. 
When the son was a year old, I became his bar- 
ber, and have so continued. 

We do not allow for travel in our spending, 
for we do not travel. Nor, again, is that a 
hardship. When a girl, I dreamed a long, long 
dream of European travel, of world travel. I 
wanted to learn French and German and 
Spanish and Italian where they were spoken. 
I wanted to make what would have been, I 
recognize it now, a sentimental pilgrimage 
which should include the birthplace and dwell- 
ing place and burial place of the writers of 
English literature whom I most greatly loved. 
But the dreams did not come true; after a time, 
they faded gently away. 

As for seeing America first, my husband and 
I have seen a goodly portion of it. The rest 
can wait till the children are older; then we 
shall see it together. Nor will ours be a con- 
ducted tour. We shall go where we wish and 
stay as long as we wish, camping by ourselves 
in solitary places — if any still remain. More 
than likely we shall journey in a flivver. And 
more than likely some unripe young author 
will make clever sport of our ways and jour- 
neyings. We shall not mind. We shall go se- 
renely on our way, knowing what we seek in 
life, even though we do seek it on eighteen 
hundred a year. 

We do not own a car, but we should like to 
own one, mightily. At least the children and 
I should. We are not wholly without transporta- 
tion, for we have the use of a car that belongs 
to my mother. We use it, but we are aware 
that it is hers, not ours. There are many 
things we might do with our own car that we 
do not do with hers. For my mother’s car has 
Methodist wheels: it balks at Sunday swim- 
ming parties. A car that could give us un- 
stinted use and enjoyment must not be so en- 
cumbered. Some day we will have a car, but 
that day will not come until a note is paid 
off and an operation taken care of. 

Something —I do not know what—is 
spent each year for repairs, medicine, and other 
incidentals. What remains goes for food. I have 
saved this item till the last, because no theorist 
in the world would ever believe that I feed 
my family well on the absolutely indecent 
amount that I have left to spend. But, in the 
matter of food, I am, as my husband says, and 
as I admit, the “champion nickel-stretcher of 


the world.” I know my proteins, my carbo. 
hydrates, my minerals, my fats, and my 
vitamins. I feed my family nourishing and 
tasty food, and I do it at a minimum. I take 
shameless advantage of sales. I pay no alle- 
giance to any dealer except one. Other things 
being equal, I buy as much as I possibly can 
from a certain local dealer, who, over a period 
of years, has consistently kept the price of 
foodstuffs low. I read advertisements daily 
and shop where shopping is best. 

My menus are the most adjustable things in 
the world. If I had planned to buy leaf lettuce 
and head is cheaper, I buy head. If both are 
beyond my reach and good cabbage is ob- 
tainable, I buy cabbage. If that is high, carrots 
make good salads. If I had planned on oranges 
and somebody offers a bargain in grapefruit, 
my family eats grapefruit. If all fruit runs too 
high, I fall back on my own supply of canned 
goods until fruit prices drop. If I had planned 
on pork, and veal or beef happen to be cheaper, 
we eat veal or beef. I do all of my own baking 
except bread. But if I happen to see some 
day-old pastry and it is cheaper than I can 
make, and I am momentarily lazy, I buy it. 

I practically never buy out of season. Most 
things are better home-grown and in season. 
In all my buying I figure not in terms of nu- 
trition alone or price alone, but in terms of 
nutrition and interest in relation to price. 

There are many tricks in my trade. I will 
reveal just one of them. I hate to reveal even 
so much, for some day some dairyman will 
chance upon this paper, will read what I have 
written, will tell his brother dairymen, they 
will combine to raise the price of buttermilk, 
and away will go my short cut. I learned long 
ago that in successful cake making and muffin 
making and biscuit making, the results ob- 
tained with buttermilk and soda are as good as 
those obtained with sweet milk and baking 
powder; also, that the difference in nutritional 
value is practically nil. A quart of buttermilk 
in our town costs seven cents; a quart of sweet 
milk, twelve cents. A pound of soda costs seven 
cents; a pound of baking powder, around 
forty cents. Even so poor a mathematician as 
I can see that seven cents plus seven cents (or 
buttermilk plus soda) is cheaper than twelve 
cents plus forty cents (or sweet milki plus bak- 
ing powder). Besides this, the quantity of soda 
necessary to each cup of buttermilk is less than 
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the quantity of baking powder needed to each 
cup of sweet milk. 

In this way I save many dollars a year. 
And so it goes. Nutritional values being equal, 
my problem resolves itself into a simple mathe- 
matical equation. Any moron can do problems 
like that. 

For the most part, I do not mind our pov- 
erty. It is amusing in its way. There is a certain 
zest and excitement in the business of nickel- 
stretching. It certainly could not be as bore- 
some to me as bridge parties. 

One thing, I confess, I do mind. I am sur- 
prised and frequently hurt at the impassable 
barrier set up between me and many people 
whose friendship I should like to have. In my 
inexperienced youth I blissfully believed that 
money, or the lack of it, could create no bar- 
rier to friendship; that friendship was a 
spontaneous and beautiful thing which sprang 
from kinship of taste and ideas and ideals. 
And so it is and so it does, to a certain ex- 
tent and within certain group limits. But such 
friendships do not spring up between group and 
group. Sometimes in youth a spark can cross 
the gap; rarely in maturity. 

Thus it has come about that, outside of my 
own family and a few old friends, the friends I 
have to-day fall largely within the same income 
group as ourselves. There are exceptions, of 
course, but, in the main, this is true. I regret 
this. I would rather be a collector of friendships 
than of anything else in the world. But col- 
lecting of any kind is restricted on eighteen 
hundred a year. 

We entertain but little, yet our entertaining 
is of the type I should enjoy most if our income 
were many times what it is. Pancake and 
sausage breakfasts had been my specialty 
long before the Coolidges borrowed the idea. 
Conversation is the chief spice of a meal any- 
how; so we have pancake breakfasts and bis- 
cuit lunches — I am an artist at making bis- 
cuits— and with them much talk that is 
stimulating and amusing. Dinners are beyond 
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our means. Five guests, usually, are the outside 
limit. 

Our house is shabby and not very conven- 
ient, especially in winter. In summer it is 
lovely. We boast five outside doors. The place 
is old. The paint is weathered. Wrought-iron 
nails hold it together. It is almost old enough 
to be an antique. We do not mind the paint. 
We are foolish enough to believe that wood 
which the wind has weathered has an attrac- 
tion equal to that of wood weathered in a 
paint shop. Though our house is old and lacks 
modern nooks and gimcracks, it is roomy and 
comfortable. 

Better than that, it sits in the middle of a 
real yard. There is grass for the children to 
play on and there are trees for them to climb. 
They have a swing that carries them high into 
the branches of an old tree. They have a tra- 
peze. In winter they have slides and igloos. In 
summer they have a tent. They sleep outdoors 
when the notion strikes them. The son, at 
seven years, sleeps all alone outdoors all night. 

Since we could not have a real yard plus 
the home we would like in the neighborhood 
where we were necessarily located, we chose 
the yard and the trees rather than the house. 
We believe that, in after years, the memories 
of the grass and trees will compensate to the 
children for the shabbiness of the house. By 
the time they are old enough for the type of 
house they live in to make any real difference 
to them, we hope to have a different house. 

We do not attempt to keep up with the 
Joneses. We do not know the Joneses. There 
would be small use to try to keep up with 
them even if we were so inclined. The neighbors 
can see, without the slightest effort, that the 
cars that stop at our door are few of them 
Packards or Lincolns or Rolls Royces. We think 
it more dignified, and infinitely easier, to ac- 
cept ourselves as we are and be what we are 
rather than try to pretend to be other than we 
are. 

We chuckle often over our indecency. 





Pandora’s New Box 


Drawing by Geoffrey Norman 


by RALPH E. FLANDERS 


W. OF TO-DAY are to a large extent 
dependent on boxes the inner workings of 
which are as mysterious to most of us as Pan- 
dora’s chest ever was to her. The washing ma- 
chine, the vacuum cleaner, the radio, the phon- 
ograph, the automatic refrigerator, and of 
course the automobile — these things are 
necessities to us, but only mechanics know 
their secrets. 

So essential have these hundreds of mechan- 
ical contrivances become, so satisfactorily do 
they perform their work, that we are inclined 
to think of mechanical action as the normal 
mode and to search for its manifestations in all 
fields of experience. Thus, for instance, it is 
customary to refer to the economic structure 
of our country as a machine and to describe 
its details as parts of an economic mechanism. 
The intricate web of extraction, transporta- 
tion, distribution, consumption, and finance 
appears to function on some mechanical prin- 
ciple. Cause and effect play their usual réles, 
and the various laws of action and reaction 
may be observed. e 

Yet this is one box whose cylinders and 
wheels have never been understood, one ma- 
chine which no one seems to be able to repair 
or adjust. No one knows how it is made, how 
it works, or what is the cause of its periodical 
breakdown. When an automobile or a vacuum 
cleaner ceases to produce the best results, we 
send for a mechanic. This man diagnoses the 
trouble, remedies it, and the mechanism is set 
in proper working order. We may expect the 
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economist and financier to act as repair men 
for the economic machine, but they do not. 
They merely watch it and speculate about it. 
Where the mechanic, or engineer, examines his 
machine, understands it, and then proceeds to 
effect a cure, the economist seems content 
merely to scrutinize and note symptoms. 
Long experience has given him some facility 
in predicting the behavior of the economic 
machine, but practically no skill in control- 
ling it. 

Now our economic machine has broken 
down recently and is functioning far from 
properly to-day. This everyone knows. There 
are many who know it intimately and pain- 
fully through loss of income, physical priva- 
tion, and spiritual discouragement. And all 
attempts to find the source of the trouble, 
which is a recurrent one, have met with failure. 

Some excuse for this may be found in the 
fact that the economic machine differs from 
the engineer’s machine in certain important 
particulars. Most important of all, the eco- 
nomic mechanism is not the product of pur- 
poseful, conscious design. The phonograph, 
the automatic refrigerator had their designing 
engineer or group of engineers — men who 
combined inventive imagination with scientific 
training and embodied them in the finished 
product. This other machine is also the result 
of human thought and action, but is more 4 
by-product than a product and we can scarcely 
expect from anyone a complete intimacy with 
its construction. 
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Then too, of course, there is the possibility 
that economics and finance do not constitute 
a science but are still in the stage of animism 
and magic. A year ago, when the Federal Re- 
serve Board (presumably composed of the most 
capable financiers in the country) was endeav- 
oring to curb speculation, their efforts met 
with objections. It was said that we should 
“let nature take its course.” Such a policy of 
laissez faire seems to indicate that what we 
call “the economic machine” is beyond hu- 
man control, that it belongs to the elemental 
mysteries, like the fundamental constitution of 
matter and energy. And often there are other 
indications which lead us to believe that it is 
merely a system of rationalizations, automati- 
cally organized to clothe stupidity and greed. 


WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS Go ROUND? 


Pevccarmnan although, as I have 
said, we cannot expect ab- 


and still less the product of human planning. 
But he is not so skeptical as to its adjustment 
and repair. Like the economist, he is, of course, 
interested in symptoms, but, unlike the econ- 
omist, he is not satisfied with the mere nota- 
tion of them. He continues to study the queer- 
shaped machine in which man is confined until 
he discovers the various causes of its break- 
downs. Then he goes on to find out how these 
causes may be eliminated, or, if not eliminated, 
decreased. He is determined to know his ma- 
chine thoroughly, and he succeeds in so far as 
his capabilities allow. 

There have been, however, a few instances 
where economists and financiers have en- 
deavored to study the economic mechanism 
itself, as well as the symptoins which it so un- 
fortunately betrays. The latest and most seri- 
ously concerned of these are W. T. Foster and 


Waddill Catchings. These gentlemen are pro- 


solute knowledge concern- 
ing the economic machine, 
we can expect from the 
economist and the finan- 
cier more familiarity and 
codperation than they 
have been accustomed to 
display. For where econ- 
omists do have theories 
as to how their machine 
might be controlled, no 
two of them agree. Their 
attitude toward any ob- 


Hw 0 tame the bulls and bears in 
Wall Street is a problem which the modern 
business world can no longer ignore. In the No- 
vember Forum (“The Birthday of the Slump’’) 
Mr. John T. Flynn concluded that it is prac- 
tically impossible to subdue them completely, 
but that their rampages may be made less 
dangerous than they are at present. With this 
defeatist attitude, even though it is qualified 
with a measure of optimism, Mr. Flanders 
takes issue. He believes that it will be possible 
to discover exactly what makes the wheels of the 
economic machine go round, and hence to deal 
with the causes which bring about periodic 
breakdowns —all this through cooperation be- 
tween the engineer and the economist. He places 
the burden squarely upon the economist to pre- 
vent these depressions which play havoc with the 
nation’s business and our whole social structure. 


fessionally competent, the 
one as an economist and 
the other as a financier. 
They have at their fingers’ 
ends the multitudinous de- 
tails, ramifications, and 
interactions of the busi- 
ness machine. They have 
pried off the lid and ex- 
amined every screw and 
washer. The result of their 
studies, undertaken with 
a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, has been set forth 


jective, purposeful ap- 
proach to the problem is most interesting and, 
for the rest of us, disheartening. 

If Henry George lays the maladjustments to 
the evil effect of the unearned increment, or if 
Professor Fisher is concerned with the elastic 
material from which we have made our finan- 
cial tape measure, the results are nil, for their 
ideas are faintly smiled upon from a superior 
height. Not only are such ideas themselves 
combatted with arguments (which is per- 
fectly proper, if the arguments are valid), but 
in addition their proposers are advised to be 
less inquisitive and not to meddle with matters 
beyond their abilities and experience. 

Contrast this attitude of the economists 
with that of the doctor. He also is faced with 
a machine, and it is far more intricate than 
that with which the economist is concerned 
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in their Atlantic Monthly 
articles and in their numerous books; it is 
summarized in their recent publications, Profits 
and The Road to Plenty. 

The Foster-Catchings analyses, whether of 
the economic mechanism itself or of its inter- 
actions, are clear and convincing. But they 
share the same fault as the efforts of all other 
economists: they do not go far enough. The 
remedies proposed for recurrent depressions 
are sensible, but they do not seem funda- 
mental. These men appear, after all, to be still 
in the stage of treating symptoms (though that 
is an improvement over merely noting them) 
instead of acquiring a fundamental knowledge 
of the economic structure as an organic whole. 

The best evidence of this lies in their prescrip- 
tion, which requires the extensive and accurate 
gathering of all sorts of statistics relating to 
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finance, agriculture, employment, production, 
stocks on hand, and so forth. Under this plan 
we are, through long experience and careful 
experimentation, to gain enough wisdom to re- 
lease large-scale contracts on prepared credits 
in such form and at such times as to fill in some 
measure the deepest valleys of business de- 
pressions. 

And it is here that the engineer, who assents 
to this program but considers it no more than a 
feeble palliative measure, enters into the dis- 
cussion. It should be understood that the word 
“engineer” is here used in no narrow sense. 
It is a convenient term for defining modern 
man in all his activities — the man who at- 
tacks the problems of his daily work with the 
objectivity of a scientist, using every available 
resource of science to assist him and distrusting 
meanwhile all unanalyzed and unproved 
habits, customs, traditions, and the like. 

The engineer thus comprehends all indus- 
trialists, merchants, doctors, and other men 
who are working in the modern spirit. To this 
group the Foster-Catchings procedure of re- 
lieving depressions by large-scale contracts on 
prepared credits, even though backed by long- 
term analyses, is not the final answer in our 
search for methods to control the economic 
machine; to them it is only a first step. 


THE GIFTS OF THE ENGINEER 
| 


_HE ENGINEER KNOws — all engineers 
know — that, if some omniscient dictator 
were installed as ruler of the United States, 
they could provide for him raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and trained labor sufficient to flood, 
bury, and smother the population in such an 
avalanche of food, clothing, shelter, luxuries, 
and material refinements as no Utopian 
dreamer in his busiest slumbers has ever con- 
ceived. The material conditions for productiv- 
ity ate already here. But to control the eco- 
nomic machine we need more than the ability, 
the means, and the raw materials with which to 
produce. We need understanding on the part 
of the economists, and this we have not got. 

Certain observers (Stuart Chase, for ex- 
ample), noting the consistency and excellence 
of the physical equipment of civilization and 
contrasting it with the irregular and unsatis- 
factory operation of the economic and financial 
apparatus, have been led to hope that the same 
quality of intelligence and experience which 


has served so well on the material problem 
would apply equally well to the social one. 
They would turn the whole job over to the en- 
gineer. It is a proposition worth considering; 
but first let us see what the engineer has al- 
ready done that would qualify him for this 
other and formidable task — a task which no 
one else has yet been able to perform satis- 
factorily. 

In simpler days, not many centuries back in 
time or many thousand miles away in space, 
the individual man, assisted by his family 
group and by continuous and concentrated toil, 
could do little more in a year than provide the 
bare necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Broadly speaking, if A was rich, it was at the 
expense of B and C and D, each of whom was 
pushed a step nearer starvation by the demands 
of A. The raising of a lordly building, or the 
defense of the realm from external violence, 
directly and indirectly impoverished thou- 
sands. Accumulation at one point meant beg- 
gary at another. 

When in the due process of history the engi- 
neer arrived, his work changed this scheme of 
things. By scientific design, construction, and 
management of the implements of production 
and of distribution he increased the productiv- 
ity of the individual man ten, fifty, and some- 
times a hundredfold. Of that hundredfold he 
may, if fortunate, get eightfold for himself. 
A, the skillful accumulator of wealth, may get 
eightyfold, but B, C, and D are each sure to 
get at least fourfold. There may be doubt as 
to the equity of this distribution, but the engi- 
neer’s efforts have resulted in harm to no one, 
at least some slight benefit to everyone, and 
the possibility — for the first time — of plenty 
for all. Thus the provision of an adequate sur- 
plus of food, clothes, materials of shelter, and 
innumerable other physical goods is the un- 
questioned achievement of the engineer. 

The gift of productivity has altered the 
base of the social structure from a starvation 
economy to a surplus economy. Not yet does 
all of our literature, or all of our customary 
patterns of thought and conduct, or all of our 
attempts at shaping the future recognize this 
momentous fact — but fact it is. It is becom- 
ing quite evident that the vital movements of 
our time are not toward exploitation and forci- 
ble accumulation, but toward productivity and 
control. 
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Furthermore, productivity is convertible 
into leisure, and that conversion is already 
in process. We have the leisure of the length- 
ened period of education, which now extends 
into the late twenties for some of the profes- 
sions. We have the leisure of unemployment, 
and the leisure of men thrown out of work. 
Most of this latter variety of leisure is unde- 
sired, unorganized, but it is actually here. 
There is also, more happily, the desired and or- 
ganized leisure of shortened working hours and 
the well-nigh universal summer vacation. The 
five-day week is here in some industries and is 
coming for all, with even shorter working peri- 
ods possible.* And in spite of all this “lost 
time,” the machinery of production is turning 
out the largest volume of goods ever known. 
Goods and leisure — we can have plenty of 
either or much of both. 

Lastly, all this has resulted in the beginnings 
of a unique and better human relationship — 
Dean Kimball’s “new kindliness.” This has 
become possible only since it has been proved 
that engineering skill, codperative effort, and 
some measure of social justice are more effec- 
tive in the accumulation of wealth than are 
robbery and forced labor, under whatever 
legalities or phraseology they may be con- 
cealed. 

The engineer, then, offers to society his 
gifts of productivity, leisure, an altered econ- 
omy, and a new kindliness. He wonders why 
they are not more fully accepted and used. 
His creative energies remain largely potential 
rather than kinetic, and it is proper that he 
should ask what it is that is restraining the 
transformation. 


THE ENGINEER’S LIMITATIONS 


&, FAR we have seen that the engineer 
seems to be well-equipped to take over direc- 
tion of the economic machine. But there are 
other sorts of equipment necessary besides 
technical and productive ability. There is the 
human element. The engineer is not a stranger 
here; he is used to dealing directly with hu- 
manity. Engineering is “the science of con- 
trolling the forces and utilizing the materials 
of nature for the benefit of man, and the art 
of organizing and directing human activities 
in connection therewith.” Industrial manage- 





*See Tue Forum for June, 1930: “Staggered Holidays,” by 
Henry Kittredge Norton. 
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ment is comprised within the second half of 
this definition and is a completely accredited 
branch of engineering. 

Within the walls of the factory, or within 
the limits of the industrial organization, the 
engineer seldom finds himself at a loss. He finds 
it possible to adjust the internal activities to 
external demands, to balance the work of 
each part to the operations of the whole, to 
attain a reasonable degree of efficiency, and to 
apportion earnings with some measure of 
justice. All this is feasible because of the 
peculiar effectiveness of his discoveries and 
methods. 

When, however, we look to see the same re- 
sources resolved into the same benefits owt- 
side the factory walls, in the structure of so- 
ciety as a whole, we are disappointed. While 
the work of production is done effectively, the 
work of distribution is enormously wasteful. 
It involves vast organizations, tons upon tons 
of ink-smeared paper, an endless hurrying to 
and fro on trains and in motor cars, and an un- 
ceasing clatter of telegraphs and ringing of 
telephones. 

Even more alarming is the fact that from 
time to time the whole mechanism slows down 
to a standstill. Neither the former favorites of 
fortune nor the more scantily rewarded serv- 
ants of the machine draw their customary al- 
lotments. This is the more maddening because 
the whole mechanism stands there visibly intact 
and ready to run. Here are the products of 
earth, field, forest, and sea, ready for work- 
shop and store. Here are factories complete 
with eager staffs of executives and laborers. 
Here are the same executives and laborers 
in their complementary capacity of expect- 
ant consumers, with the whole structure of 
transportation and merchandising between — 
all intact but stricken with demoniacal 
blight. 

Now the part of this mechanism which is 
clogged and frozen lies outside the proper 
field of the engineer. He considers it anxiously, 
venturing well-meant criticisms and sugges- 
tions, but with due meekness and hesitation. 
And there are, indeed, good grounds for hu- 
mility on his part. A formal course in economics 
as a part of a technical education is not a com- 
plete preparation for the position of economic 
adviser to the whole body politic. Much else is 
needed in the way of specialized ability, ex- 
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perience, and knowledge, and few have quali- 
fied for the post. 

Therefore, simply because his whole pre- 
vious success has been based on specialized 
ability, experience, and knowledge, the engineer 
must all the more firmly decline —or turn 
back whatever part he has already accepted — 
this particular area of the social problem. It 
must remain with its special sponsors, the 
economists. But the engineer can do this with 


the firm and unshakable faith that be bas made 
the solution physically possible. 

Yet let us beware of impatience. We must 
again remind ourselves that the economic 
machine is extremely complicated. Finally, we 
must admit that there may be something more 
than mere mechanism involved. There may be 
subtle human excitations, greeds, ambitions, 
justifiable prudences which, by the mys- 

(Continued on page XxxII1) 


Little Babbitts 
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by FLOYD TILLERY 


xe MAD DAYS of 1917-18 will always 
be remembered as a paradise for those organ- 
izers who meet weekly under the militant egis 
of the various luncheon clubs. Around tables sat 
the brotherhood of Rotary and Kiwanis dis- 
cussing with patriotic zeal and high enthusi- 
asm Liberty Bond sales, war savings stamps, 
and Y.M.C.A. funds. They soon discovered 
that in this struggle for the cause of democracy 
every possible aid was necessary, and it was 
not long before women were drafted, with re- 
markably productive results. Then some gen- 
ius thought of the precious little Boy Scouts. 
Might not the emotional appeal of these khaki- 
clad twelve-year-olds be used to material ef- 
fect? It might —- and it was. 
Thus was inaugurated the final corruption 
of that movement which once, when introduced 
into America in 1910 by Ernest Thompson 
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Seton, gave promise of being an excellent 
method of cramming more horse sense into 
young craniums and more self-reliance into 
malleable adolescent characters. Mr. Seton’s 
original program had almost immediately 
suffered an onslaught from the Y.M.C.A,, 
which, with its mania for service-crowns- 
and-glory, recognized the opportunity for en- 
rolling members in and adding dollars to its 
boys’ department. It greedily set about to 
adopt the Boy Scout movement for its own 
agerandizement and financial gain. But Mr. 
Seton insisted that there be no restrictions as 
to color, class, or creed; so inevitably there 
came an early split. 

Subversive as this first interference was, 
its influence was far less dangerous and lasting 
than that of the civic clubbers who seized upon 
the organization as a means of filling war 
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chests and putting over drives. For when the 
war was over and drives became only a mem- 
ory, all live-wire Babbitts looked around for 
other “activities.” From the lunch- 

eon tables came the cry: “Give us 
something to do! We can eat cheaper 

than this at a drug store and better 

than this at home.” 

And the soothing syrup “ 
which the leaders ( 

found was the foster- 
ing of those very same 
kerchiefed lads who 
had proved so helpful in keeping the 
home fires burning. 

The project was, of course, placed 
in the hands of the proper commit- 
teemen. Emotional introverts were 
speedily assigned to watch over this 
peacetime army, and with them was 
placed a sprinkling of those who de- 
mand that everything must be weighed and 
measured if it is to have any meaning. These 
two groups, being able to speak the same lan- 
guage without being understood, nicely bal- 
anced each other and made for quick success 
in their job. Thus the adult-infantilism of 
Father Rotary and Mother Kiwanis began to 
exert itself very powerfully on the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The consequence is that to-day the Boy 
Scout program is quite different from that 
conceived by Ernest Thompson Seton and, 
before him, in England, by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. National policies were formu- 
lated and soon the movement was ir- 
retrievably in the hands of American 
business men. Men of vision, such as 
Seton, were crowded out by high- 
pressure executives who could engi- 
heer programs and commandeer mil- 
lionaires. The Boy Scout organization was 
destined to be manhandled, muddled, ‘and, in 
the worst sense, Americanized. 





AUTOMATONS IN KHAKI 


N ORDER to realize the extent of the 
perversion and corruption that has followed 
under the new régime, one has only to compare 
the pioneer type of scouting of twenty years 
ago with the parlor movement of to-day. 
Formerly, membership in the Boy Scouts was 
entirely voluntary. A boy joined — usually 
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under parental objection — because he wanted 

to rough it as Daniel Boone had done, because 

he wanted to get out in the open, because he 
wanted to feel at home in the 
woods, because he wanted to be 
prepared to take care of himself 
and his fellows at all times and in 
all places, and in general because 
he believed that scouting would 
make him a more rugged sort of a 
boy. The program appealed to the 
Huckleberry Finns and the Tom 
Sawyers — the real boys. 

To-day it is otherwise. Boys join the Scouts 
because they are twelve years old. Fond par- 
ents eagerly await the day when their son may 
be dressed in his Scout regalia, photographed, 
and enrolled in the troop affiliated with the 
household gods, be they Rotary, Kiwanis, or 
some of the less famous fellowships. The boy 
joins simply because it is expected of him. 

Then, too, the organization affords a sine 
gua non privilege to attend Friday night meet- 
ings. The youngster can wear the uniform, 
march in parades, be excused from school for 
“special duty,” wear badges and gayly colored 
kerchiefs, be lauded by preachers and teachers 
and public speakers, see his name and picture 
in the papers, and always be singled out from 
the crowd as “a little Boy Scout.” Member- 
ship breeds and develops a superiority com- 
plex and encourages a sublimated type of ex- 
hibitionism. It binds the boy while young to 
the great American machine. He is early ini- 
tiated into all the first-degree rites of 
the great group of joiners and pre- 
tenders. 

Time was when a band of boys would 
get together, organize, 
and decide on a good 
man for scoutmaster. 
Such a man’s goodness 
consisted not in his 
social standing, not in 
his church affiliations, 
not necessarily in his 
moral reputation in the 
community; a good 
scoutmaster was a real 
fellow, a man who knew life somewhat as the 
pioneers knew it, who knew the woods and 
streams and birds and animals. He was a man 
who could do things, who could live outdoors, 





on his own, without any of the aids of civiliza- 
tion. Such a man might be hard to find; but if 
he was to be had, the boys would locate him. 

To-day the scoutmaster is selected by a 
troop committee, or the pastor, or the Sunday 
School superintendent, or some other delegated 
authority. The candidate must “belong.” He 
must be popular, successful in business, and 
either interested in church work or a good 
prospect for lay workers and proselytizers. The 
position appeals to the young man who needs 
a social or business lift. It is an asset to anyone 
having political aspirations or a lack of insur- 
ance or automobile prospects. But so far as 
being a regular fellow is concerned, the scout- 
master need never have so much as stumped a 
toe or stolen a watermelon. What is essential is 
that he be a good dresser, if possible a college 
graduate, and by all means a go-getter. 

When the “right man” is found, a meeting 
of all available boys is called. As soon as they 
are enrolled as members of the new unit, it is 
decided (by the troop committee and the 
pastor) to make this latest troop the biggest 
and best in the entire council. The scout- 
master and the boys acquiesce with three lusty 
cheers. And from that moment two vital things 
are stressed — growth and publicity. The 
master must see that the boys bring in new 
members, that the troop be kept in the public 
eye, that it advertise the church. The scout- 
master understands, and he soon becomes an 
important cog in the wheel. 


THE ROLLO Boys IN CAMP 


WENTY YEARS AGO, a Scout troop 
would take a twenty-five mile hike into the 
country almost every Saturday. The boys 
would rise before daybreak, get their own 
breakfasts, and provide themselves with food 
to cook for the noonday meal. Before sunup 
the troop would be on the open road — always 
a different road leading to a different place 
where there would be different things to do, 
new sights, more things to learn, pioneer 
hardships to encounter. Frequently the hike 
would be cross-country; sometimes it would be 
by bicycles, sometimes by canoes. There was 
never any hurry. All along the way there were 
rest periods during which the scoutmaster 
would ask and answer questions, demonstrate, 
advise, teach, and lead. 

When the destination was reached, scouting 


began in earnest. Woodcraft and campcraft 
were taught and practiced. Scout tests were 
given. Wrestling, boxing, running, jumping, 
swimming, and rowing were enjoyed. Games 
calling for grit and endurance as well as in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, and cunning were 
played. Perhaps a couple of good fights would 
get under way and be finished with before the 
master saw fit to intervene. At dinner time 
each boy — with only one match, or a fire- 


making set, and his cooking equipment and ra- 
tions — was on his own. Everyone had to 
shift for himself. In due time he could prepare 
his meal quickly in a wholesome, delectable 
way that betokened a good Scout and camper. 

Hiking to-day, except for the fourteen-mile 
requirement, is almost a lost art. The boys ride 
to the appointed place in automobiles or a 
truck. For the most part they “motor over” 
to the Scout camp near town. They take along 
chicken salad sandwiches, cookies, lady fingers, 
canned goods, thermos bottles, paper napkins 
—and a change of underwear. They regard 
scrambling an egg as cooking, and climbing a 
hickory tree as pioneering. For strenuous 
games they play variations of tag and follow- 
the-leader. They try to memorize, temporarily, 
the names of ten trees, ten wild flowers, and 
ten birds so that they can pass a test and get to 
wear another badge. 

“First class scouts” these may be — but 
they are typical tenderfeet. They know not 
tired dogs, sore muscles, aching limbs, and 
empty stomachs, nor the cooling, soothing, 
filling effect such members receive from run- 
ning streams and omnivorous bites of corn 
bread and hunter’s stew. Scouting of this lat- 
ter-day variety is artificial, stereotyped, and 
pampered. A day in the woods with a present- 
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day troop smacks more of a Sunday School 
picnic of Willies and Susies than it does of a 
gang of rough-and-ready American boys cut- 
ting loose from the entanglements of civ- 
ilization. 

The same degeneration may be seen in both 
the week-end camps and the ten-day camps in 
summer vacations. Formerly these were oc- 
casions during which one might garner knowl- 
edge never learned at school. But look at them 
now! The Boy Scout camp of to-day is one of 
the show places of every town and city. 
Usually it is situated close enough in to be 
shown easily; if possible on a paved highway — 
certainly near enough for mothers to visit it 
frequently during the camping periods, for 
fathers to go out on week-ends and Sundays, 
and for the boys themselves to run into town 
for a movie or a dance. 

This camp is equipped with running water, 
electric lights, telephones, radios, and perhaps 
a miniature golf course. There are well-fur- 
nished cottages, commissaries, and mess halls. 
There is always a main lodge for the big pow- 
wows. And usually there are canoes, motor 
boats, diving towers, playgrounds, and all the 
modern conveniences of the typical summer 
resort. Here mama’s darling and papa’s pet 
may go a-camping yet feel and be at 
home. Here mama and papa may 
visit their little Boy Scout who is out 
in God’s great open spaces roughing 
it like a man and preparing himself 
for the hardships and burdens of 
later life. 

To camp on special days 
come the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Lions, 
and the Scout Council. Now 
the men mix with the boys 
and have themselves photo- 
graphed for the papers with their faces sub- 
merged in watermelons or stuffed with barbe- 
cue or in some other equally ridiculous pose 
which strikes everyone as being tremendously 
funny. Then the boys do their special stunts, 
sing their songs, and exhibit themselves in 


general for the grown folks to the sweet music ~ 


of deafening applause. 

Next comes a speech by the president of the 
Council, or perhaps by the generous donor of 
the camp’s lighting system. The boys hear 
once more about citizenship, opportunity, 
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service, success, and preparation for life’s 
battle. And they are bored stiff. The most they 
can gather from the address, and all that they 
care about, is that they themselves are pretty 
hot stuff. 

The weekly meeting, usually held on Friday 
night, is a fixed activity of the Scout program. 
Here the Scout oath, laws, and work are sup- 
posed to be studied, discussed, and memorized, 
and some of it repeated like the Lord’s Prayer. 
A sensible scoutmaster of yesterday knew that 
youngsters cannot be taught ethics and citi- 
zenship from a book. He knew that boys by 
nature detest formalities and that it is silly 
to have them repeat oaths the full meanings 
of which they are ignorant. Such codes of law 
embody ethical standards far beyond the boy’s 
comprehension and period of social develop- 
ment. Therefore in the old days these things 
went by the board. The boys met, frolicked, 
made plans for the morrow’s hike or camp, 
spent some time in practical scoutcraft, heard 
a good story, played some game, and went 
home. 

But the Scout meeting of the present régime 
calls for all the technicalities, rules, and regula- 
tions prescribed in Rodert’s Rules of Order and 
practiced in Congress. It is from these meetings 

that the scoutmaster gets his pub- 
- licity propaganda. The boy is en- 
couraged to make a report of all ex- 
ceptional good turns he has done 
during the week, to comply speedily 
with the requirements for merit 
badges — all this, very likely, to 
earn points in an efficiency 
contest, or to win the presi- 
dent’s cup, or to be reported 
in the weekly troop letter 
that will be published on 
the official Boy Scout page 
of the Sunday paper. 

Repeatedly the Scout is impressed with his 
own importance and his signal value to the com- 
munity by his scoutmaster, the troop com- 
mittee, the pastor, Scout headquarters and 
publications. Few days pass without con- 
spicuous press notices of the indispensable 
worth of the Boy Scouts to the city. Few ser- 
mons lack some reference to the great character- 
building agency fostered and maintained by 
the civic clubs of the community. Business 
men will tell you proudly that “the biggest 
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thing in this town is the Boy Scouts.” 

And so the good work goes on — the work of 
the Lions or Kiwanis or whatever civic club 
first grabs this special service prize for its own 
amusement and aggrandizement. The public 
is never allowed to forget how many dollars 
Rotary has raised or how many dollars it has 
spent each year in promoting the Scouts. One 
is continually reminded that the Lions Club 
built the Scout swimming pool, purchased and 
prepared the Scout camping grounds, offered 
the scholarship, and donated this or that “for 
the Boy Scouts of this city.” 

It is easy to see how the boy has been robbed, 
how he has been deprived of what is his right. 
It is easy to see what he is missing, and what 
he is getting. It is easy to see what a farce 
the whole thing has become, and when and 
how and why. But let us carry the investigation 
to its logical conclusions. First, what be- 
comes of the Boy Scout and of this Boy Scout 
training? 

One may answer this pertinent question by 
asking another. What becomes of any boy 
when he reaches the age of puberty? His 
interests turn in other channels, and at fifteen 
he labels as puerile and asinine what at twelve 
seemed to him perfect. The sixteen-year-old 
boy, or older, who has been brought up in 
Scout work is no more moral, no more pious, 
no more practical, no more resourceful, no 
more dependable, unselfish, or honorable than 
the boy who never was a Scout. Neither is he 
more virile or vigorous. 

Ask the boys themselves. Ask the young 
men — those who have not reénlisted in Scout 
work. The majority will tell you that they 
regard Scouting as a fiasco, except that it does 
provide a certain kind of play program for 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen-year-old boys. 
These young men will tell you, first, that the 
Scout program does not appeal to the middle 
and later adolescent years, and, second, that 
the present-day parlor Scouting does not make 
for rugged, robust, resourceful boyhood. The 
chances are that it inculcates in the boy the 
spirit of the Philistine, the Babbitt, and the 
adult-infant, and that these are influences 
from which he is likely never to recover. 


Wuy Do THEY Do IT? 
HY Do the civic clubs work so hard, 


devote so much of their time and money, be- 
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come so zealous about this Boy Scout business? 
Do these men honestly believe that in promot- 
ing the Scout program they are actually en- 
gaged in character-building? Do they think 
that thirteen-year-old boys can be taught cit- 
izenship on Friday nights by scoutmasters? 
Do they expect the pre- and early adolescent 
to understand and honorably keep the Scout 
oath and laws as he so sacredly promises in the 
Scout investiture? 

And furthermore, do these men think that 
they themselves, the fathers of the boys, can 
vote dry and drink wet, buy cheap and sell 
dear, steal, gamble, and rob, play politics, ac- 
cept bribes, resort to chicanery and knavery — 
and leave it to the Boy Scout movement to 
make good citizens and good church members 
of their sons? 

Of course few Rotarians, Kiwanians, or 
members of any other civic club are going to 
ask such foolish questions themselves. In the 
first place, few of these men are afflicted with 
the malady of thought; and in the second place, 
such questions are considered evidence of Bol- 
shevistic tendencies. There are four million 
Boy Scouts in America. The organization has 
the endorsement of the church, the govern- 
ment, and business. Do not these self-evident 
facts tell the world all it needs to know? Well, 
that ends it. 

But there are answers nevertheless to those 
questions — several answers. These men aren’t 
emptying their pockets into the Boy Scout 
movement for nothing. There is the name-in- 
print complex. There is the fact that it is all 
“good business.” And lastly there is the fact 
that practically every man in the club has a son 
or grandson of his own wearing the Boy Scout 
uniform. This is probably the chief motivation. 
Daddy does what he does largely because of 
the selfishness and infantilism which dwarf his 
real manhood and full maturity. Together these 
elements have been responsible for keeping 
alive in our civilization to-day such an ex- 
traneous and ineffectual organization. 

Evidently, in the present scheme of things, 
the program has its place. Personally the 
writer knows of no better training for future 
churchmen, politicians, Babbitts, and dyed-in- 
the-wool Americans than the training a boy 
receives during the two or three years that he 
serves as a member of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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Religion, 
Science, 
Polities 


by DEAN INGE 
of St. Paul’s, London 


Drawings by Lloyd Coe 


Their Gains and Losses in the New Age 


I. DEALING with subjects of a general 
nature it is often necessary to rely on generali- 
ties. So in these brief notes on the advantages 
and disadvantages implicit in our politics, our 
science, and our religion as distinct from those 
of previous periods of history, I shall not ad- 
just the balance scales too minutely. In certain 
respects the modern forms of this trio indicate, 
to my way of thinking, a clear gain for men and 
women of to-day; in other respects the profit is 
debatable; and in still others it seems to me 
that we have exchanged good for bad and made 
a poor bargain. If the personal judgments 
which I offer appear vague at times, it is be- 
cause I am treating three topics of immense 
scope and have at my disposal only a few 
pages. 

Since it is more tangible than religion and 
less formidable than twentieth-century sci- 
ence, politics offers the easiest approach in our 
summary of profit and loss. And since I am 
writing for Americans, with whom govern- 
ment is synonymous with democracy, this fact 
immediately provides its own handicap, for 
one can never be sure just what is meant by 
democracy. , 

In America democracy apparently means 
anything you like, the only definite agreement 
being that when the word is mentioned, you 
are expected to salute the Star-spangled Ban- 
ner. For instance, an American divine ex- 
claimed: “You cannot separate God and de- 
mocracy! For if we believe in God, we believe 
in God’s purposes, God’s ideal; and that is 
believing in democracy.” The logic seems to 
halt. Or one may cull this gem from an article 
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on gout in the New York Medical Fournal and 
Record: “Uric acid is tottering upon its throne. 
Democracy is advancing in medical theory as 
well as political practice.” 


DEMOCRACY — OUR POOR BEST 


ELL, IT 1s bad manners to smile at 
our friends when they are at their devotions. 
As a matter of fact, democracy is neither an 
attribute of the Deity nor a method of thera- 
peutics. It is the name of an experiment in 
government. During the war, we Allies said 
we were fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy. That was a lump of sugar for the 
American eagle, and, fortunately for the Allied 
cause, he swallowed it. And now, to-day, most 
of the world seems to have made up its mind 
that democracy is not safe for itself. 

We must, however, distinguish between de- 
mocracy as a form of government, which means 
that all citizens legislate directly and without 
representation; democracy as a form of state, 
which means that the electors, under universal 
suffrage, have the last word; and democracy 
as a form of society, which means equal con- 
sideration for all. The first is possible only in a 
small city-state, like ancient Athens or a 
Swiss canton. The second is what we have got, 
both in America and England. The third is a 
Christian principle, and as a Christian I be- 
lieve in it. 

Number two— democracy as a form of 
state — I do mot much believe in, and I fancy 
very few people believe in it any longer. 
Bernard Shaw has said that the great political 
problem is to find a good anthropometric 
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method, and that we have not found it. The 
silliest of all anthropometric methods is to 
break heads; the next silliest is to count them. 
Practically, universal suffrage means that the 
worldly goods of the minority are put up to 
auction at each election. There is no limit to 
the absurdity of the promises made by candi- 
dates except the fear that they may be called 
upon to redeem them. It is a ridiculous arrange- 
ment. But I frankly admit that I do not know 
what we could put in its place. 

Nor do I know what adequate substitute 
could replace our system of private gain, the 
abolition of which is often urged by our more 
radical utopians. Here I shall 
content myself with one ob- 
vious remark. If you destroy 
the chief motives which induce 
people to work hard — 
namely, the desire to improve 
their own positions, and still 
more to give their children 
a good start in the world —a 
few will work as well as they 
do now (I hope I should, but I 
doubt it), the majority will 
work badly, and a considerable number will 
refuse to work at all unless someone stands 
over them with a whip. Under such a régime 
the output of commodities would beyond ques- 
tion be enormously reduced and the country 
making the experiment would be very poor. 
At last, in desperation, we should adopt the 
whip, or some equivalent. As Herbert Spencer 
said, “Socialism would mean slavery, and the 
slavery would not be mild.” 

I do not want to give all my space to poli- 
tics, but one thing I must say before I leave 
the subject. Those who go about abusing our 
social system — and I think this applies to 
similar groups in the United States — calling 
it a hell upon earth and so forth, are doing 
about the worst disservice to their country 
that any man could do. For, in spite of all the 
fault that justly may be found with it, the 
fact remains that there has never been any 
time in the history of the world when the av- 
erage citizen, the working man and woman, 
could command anything like the comforts 
and amusements and opportunities for educa- 
tion and intellectual pleasure that he and she 
have now. 

With all its deficiencies, the civilization of 
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the twentieth century is the happiest and 
best for the average man and woman that the 
world has seen. And yet these gentry make it 
their business to poison people’s minds and 
stir up discontent everywhere until the temper 
of society becomes sour, embittered, despon- 
dent, and quarrelsome. Our social arrange- 
ments are better for the poorer citizens than 
they have ever been before, and they are on the 
way to become better still. America leads the 
march. By mass production on a large scale, 
by standardization, and by improved ma- 
chinery, rough manual toil is being eliminated. 
Comforts hitherto undreamed of are being put 
within the reach of almost all, 
and yet the working day has 
not been lengthened or wages 
diminished. 

This is the American alter- 
native to Socialism. It works, 
whereas Socialism has always 
been a dead failure. There is, 
of course, a very awkward 
snag in the path of our ad- 
vancement over here in Eng- 
land; and that is unemploy- 
ment, due partly to the dole and partly to 
overpopulation. I understand that America has 
been experiencing the same difficulty during 
the past year, though it springs from a different 
source. In England at any rate, our social 
problems can be solved if our numbers are 
properly regulated; if they are not regulated, 
those problems are hopeless. My studies on 
this subject lead me to think that in England 
we shall adjust our population to something 
like the optimum number, though we may go 
through a bad time first. 

Still, I am more anxious about quality than 
quantity. The young science of eugenics is 
going to be extremely important some day. 
But I am not in favor of any very drastic meas- 
ures to stop the procreation of the unfit until 
we know rather more than we do now. What I 
am certain of, and what I believe is commonly 
agreed, is that the test of the welfare of a coun- 
try is the kind of men and women it produces, 
and that nature is more important than 
nurture. 


SCIENCE — A GOoD OR AN EVIL? 


HERE ARE two great factors in our 
modern civilization. One is industrialism and 
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the growth of applied science; the other is’ 


scientific faith. Now I am not a man of science, 
but I do read scientific books and I think I 
understand the scientific spirit. On the whole, 
I think the moral influence of the new knowl- 
edge has been beneficial. The air that blows 
round science is like the air of mountain tops 
—cold and thin, but pure and bracing. 

Let me mention some of the gains which the 
scientific temper has brought us. Even in poli- 
tics and religion, where passion and prejudice 
are most potent to obscure the intellect and 
distort the judgment, there is a higher stand- 
ard of veracity and more respect for evidence. 
Rhetoric and advocacy are distrusted. The sci- 
entific spirit has transformed history and has 
imposed rather more conscientiousness even 
upon controversial literature and public speak- 
ing. Curiosity, oncecondemned by monkish mor- 
ality, is now praised, as it was by the Greeks. 

Surely modernity has the right to check up 
a score here. To seek the truth for the sake 
of knowing the truth is one of the noblest 
objects that a man can live for. Huxley thus 
states the aims of his own career: “To promote 
the increase of natural knowledge, and to for- 
ward the application of scientific methods of 
investigation to all the problems of life, in 
the conviction that there is no alleviation of 
the sufferings of mankind, except veracity of 
thought and action, and the resolute facing 
of the world as it is, when the garment of 
make-believe is stripped off.” 

The center of gravity in morals, as in theol- 
ogy, is changing from austerity to rational 
motivation and the conscience of the individual. 
New moral demands arise from new knowledge 
and new circumstances, and these new de- 
mands are easily stifled by authoritative tra- 
dition. Among the big questions which the new 
morality will have to tackle are our duty to 
posterity, our duty to the so-called lower ani- 
mals, and our duty to our habitation, the earth, 
the beauty of which we are spoiling as fast as 
we can. We shall have to fight the politician, 
who remembers only that the unborn have no 
votes and who reasons that “after all, posterity 
has done nothing for us.” We shall also have to 
fight the traditional theologian, who tells us 
that the animals have no souls and therefore no 
rights; and the Philistine, who cannot see a 
waterfall without wishing to turn it into a 
power station. 


Again, although science is for the most part 
agnostic about the existence of a personal God, 
it is positive in rejecting much that has been 
falsely taught and believed about Him. God is, 
at any rate, not a capricious and cruel Oriental 
sultan, or a magnified schoolmaster, or the 
head of the clerical profession. This purifica- 
tion of the idea of God is a great gain. Such as 
men themselves are, such will God appear to 
them to be; and such as God appears to them 
to be, such will they show themselves in their 
dealings with their fellow men. 

Another clear profit is the abandonment of 
belief in miracles as facts of existence. Though 
we are still plagued with priestly frauds and 
bogus cures, ghostly apparitions and super- 
stitions of every kind, science has laid the 
ax to the root of the tree, and we may hope 
that by degrees such beliefs will either be 
discredited or placed on a scientific basis. 

Lastly on the credit side, the greatly ex- 
tended horizon which science has opened for 
the human race gives us “the rapture of the 
forward view” which we never enjoyed before. 
The secular faith of to-day is the belief in ra- 
tional self-determination, the hope that hu- 
manity has its future in its own hands. 

So much in praise of science. It does not fol- 
low that we must adopt the very poor phi- 
losophies which scientific men have con- 
structed. In philosophy they have much more 
to learn than to teach. The notion that the real 
is what can be weighed and measured, and that 
all our higher interests are a kind of luminous 
haze floating above the real world and unable 
to affect it at all, is very bad philosophy, and 
theologians are quite right in protesting against 
it. It would leave us with no art, no religion, 
and no science either. The eternal and absolute 
values are at least as much parts of reality as 
atoms and electrons. 

Nor need we accept that very unscientific 
superstition of the nineteenth century — the 
belief in the automatic law of progress. This 
theory was held by most of the scientists, but 
it is quite unscientific. Progress is a rather rare 
phenomenon in nature and it cannot go on 
forever. When we look at the moon — airless, 
waterless, cold, dead — we know what the 
ultimate fate of our planet must be. “But,” 
you say, “we have a very long lease — almost 
as good as a freehold.” Yes, we have; still, I 
repeat, there is no law of progress. 
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When we think of the insect civilizations, 
which advanced to a more complete Socialism 
than even Mr. Shaw has pictured, we may infer 
that our most probable destiny is to reach a 
condition of stable equilibrium; when the fac- 
ulty of thought, which will no longer be useful, 
will be withdrawn and instinct will take its 
place. We shall be in purgatory, but we shall 
not know it. We shall then have a Socialist 
and Suffragette millennium governed by our 
maiden aunts, who will be armed with stilettos 
to extinguish the men when the latter have 
performed the only function which will be left 
to them. 

This may be the end of nature’s queerest ex- 
periment — the evolution of our noble selves. 
However, since the human race does not pos- 
sess the virtues of the little busy bee and of the 
ant who is an example to the sluggard, since 
all our progress has been the result of our 
fixed propensity to live beyond our incomes 
and save ourselves trouble, it is more probable 
that we shall go on indefinitely as we are, 
trying new experiments all of which will be 
interesting and some of which may be suc- 
cessful. 


THE SPIRITUAL PROFITS OF CHRISTIANITY 


. TRANSITION from a discussion of 
science to a discussion of religion is an easy 
one, and is to-day indeed almost inevitable. 
What evaluation can one make of religion in 
an age of science? 

Christianity — after breaking the first molds 
into which the precious metal, still hot and 
liquid, was poured — congealed and petrified 
(or, if you wish, Petrified) at a rather unhappy 
period in the history of Europe. The Greeks 
and Romans knew that their civilization was 
on the wane, and they had no hopes for the 
future. The Jews did have hope for the future, 
but what they hoped for was a supernatural 
deliverance which would enable them to bruise 
their oppressors with a rod of iron. 

The consequence was that neither from Pal- 
estine nor from Greece could the early Chris- 
tians get any evolutionary doctrine of history. 
The framework of Christianity was catas- 
trophic. There was no significance in history 
apart from a few. tremendous events in the 
past and future: the creation of the world a 
few thousand years ago, the fall of man, his 
redemption in the first century A.D., and the 
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end of the world, which was thought to be 
very near. 

We now live in an age when all educated 
people believe in a very different world order. 
We are now told that the sun has been in exist- 
ence about eight billion years, the earth about 
two thousand million, the human race about a 
million; and that there is no reason, so far as 
we know, why there should not be men and 
women on this planet a million years hence. 
Furthermore, we believe that the changes in 
the world are slow and gradual and in accord- 
ance with natural laws. The supreme question 
for Christians is whether the catastrophic 
scheme which tradition invented can be fitted 
into the evolutionary scheme in which we have 
come to believe. Personally I think it can, but 
only at the cost of greater changes than most 
churchmen are willing to face. 

As Protestant Christians, we in England are 
bound to the New Testament and to the New 
Testament only. We are not bound to accept 
the extreme asceticism which captured the 
church (it was not originally a Christian move- 
ment) or the theocratic monarchy which es- 
tablished itself on the ruins of the Western 
Roman Empire. I can assent to the dictum of 
Rudolf Eucken, a great German thinker: 
“We not only can be, but we must be Chris- 
tians; only, however, if we recognize that Chris- 
tianity is a progressive historical development 
still in the making.” 

There is only one omission in the moral 
teaching of the New Testament, and I have 
already indicated what it is. There is no vision 
of an earthly future either for state or for 
church, no glimmering that it might be a very 
long time before the predicted end of the age, 
no help toward constructing a better social 
order. When Christ was asked to arbitrate in 
a case of disputed property, He replied that it 
was no business of His, and added, “‘ Beware 
of covetousness.” 

I have explained this omission, and I believe 
it to be a really good thing. If Christ had laid 
down laws for the better government of society, 
not only would He have done no good in the 
state of society then existing, but His rules 
would have been a positive hindrance to later 
societies, whose conditions are totally unlike 
those of Palestine in the first century. He gives 
us broad principles and has a good deal to say 
about selfish and wasteful consumption. As 
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for the problems of distribution, He leaves 
them for Christian governments to settle in 
their own way. As I said, this is really a great 
gain. But it is hardly one for which moderns 
can claim the credit. 

Christianity is a religion of spiritual redemp- 
tion, not of social reform. Christ cared very 
little for the paraphernalia of life. He lived on 
a higher plane—in the conscious presence 
of His Father in Heaven. And the religion 
which he meant to found was a religion of the 
spirit, a life of purity and holiness, of faith 
and love, a church from which no one is ex- 
communicated except by himself, a broth- 
erhood of men and women who find noth- 
ing hateful except hy- 
pocrisy, hard-hearted- 
ness, and calculating 
worldliness. 

Some people have called 
it a feeble religion which 
glorifies weakness and little- 
ness'as such. There could not 
be a greater mistake. It is a 
heroic religion. But it has its own 
standard of values. It has broken 
down all man-made barriers by ignoring them; 
and, by making the perfection of the Divine 
Life the standard of measurement, it has 
caused all differences except moral ones to sink 
into insignificance. 

This religion is a permanent acquisition of 
the human race; it is a treasure which we can 
never surrender. If anyone thinks that the 
man of the future will want no religion, he must 
be a very foolish person. The grandest spirit 
of Western Christianity, St. Augustine, did not 
even claim that Christianity was new. He 
wrote, “What is now called the Christian re- 
ligion was in existence among the men of old 
time and has never been lacking since the be- 
ginning of the human race, till Christ Himself 
appeared in the flesh. Since that time.the true 
religion already in existence began to be called 
the Christian religion.” What happened at the 
Incarnation was that the eternal Christianity 
appeared for the first time upon the plane of 
history and became a power in the world. 
To suppose that we shall need no religion is 
nonsense. And as for starting a new religion, 
as some suggest, you might as well try to build 
a tree. 

Do you object, as evolutionists, to the per- 
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fect character being supposed to have ap- 
peared nineteen hundred years ago? Then lis- 
ten to Rodin, the great French sculptor: “In 
art there is no law of progress. Beyond Phidias, 
sculpture will never advance.” So in the sphere 
of character we may say, “Beyond Jesus of 
Nazareth, man will never advance.” 

I base my faith in Christianity mainly on 
two things. First, the testimony of my heart 
and conscience (and may I not say of the heart 
and conscience of all right-minded people?) 
that in the New Testament are to be found 
“the words of eternal light”; for as one of the 
Cambridge Platonists said, “Christianity is a 
divine life, not a divine science.” 

My second ground is 
what is called mysticism, 
or personal religious ex- 

perience. St. Paul’s faith 

was based on communion 

with the Spirit-Christ, an 

experience which was to him 

absolutely certain. I cannot 

have his tremendous conviction, 

for I have not deserved it. Spirit- 

ual things are spiritually discerned. 

But I think I am sure that when I pray in the 

name of Christ, I am not merely talking to my- 
self or practicing moral dumb-bell exercises. 

So much, then, for my views about religion. 
I think we shall have to let some traditional 
dogmas go, but I do not think that will matter. 
The worst enemies of Christianity are bad 
Christians. If I had to find a name for that view 
of life which is incompatible with Christianity, 
I should call it “secularity” — that which the 
New Testament calls “the world”: human so- 
ciety as it organizes itself without thought of 
God and the spiritual life. 

Some of you may have expected that I 
should dwell more on the dangers that lie 
ahead of us. Ten years ago I did think that 
civilization was in great danger, and I still 
think that it was. Now I am inclined to be- 
lieve that we have turned the corner, but we 
are not out of the woods yet. Another war, or 
a revolution, might yet plunge us into another 
dark age. I do not want you to confound rea- 
soned hopefulness with optimism. An optimist 
is a barometer stuck at “Fair,” whatever the 
weather may be. And the man who says, “I 
am always an optimist,” is a very inviting kind 


of fool. 
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by SARAH ADDINGTON 


ccinnes knows them well, the mid- 
dle-aged ladies who every day climb up the 
little narrow stairways to dance studios where 
cool-eyed, dapper young men await them in 
cubicles furnished with phonographs. In in- 


creasing hordes every year they flock down 
to the studios and the dance halls. They pay 
out good money for which the young men pilot 
them around the dance floor, explaining new 
steps to the strains of “There’s Danger in 
Your Eyes, Chérie.” They keep the studios 
humming. They make it possible for hundreds 
of young men to sustain life and health and 
enjoy the pleasures of prohibition. 

It’s not a new industry. Before the war, 
when jazz was ragtime and night clubs were 
cabarets and Nellie was a lady, young men 
taught women to dance for pay and adorned 
the cafés and restaurants as professional part- 
ners for ladies who required such. But it’s a 
bigger industry now, and a better. It is per- 
fected and standardized and running on a 
quantity-production scale. It advertises hand- 
somely. And it is the dancing wives who make 
this racket possible; indeed they constitute the 
racket. 

They are decidedly out of the character of 
Broadway, these women. Broadway’s race is 
to the swift, the young, the hard-boiled, and 
these:matrons who sneak furtively down to the 
studios, who spend a few hours a week solemnly 
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wheeling around a dance floor in the arms of 
suave-footed young men, wear only too plainly 
the badge of their domesticity, their gentility. 

Indeed, their embarrassment upon their first 
appearance is a pitiable sign of this gentility. 
They make an appointment, let us say, over 
the telephone. They come, they are presented 
to the instructor, and they nearly die of their 
blushes, their stammers, their giggles, their 
nervousness. They have argued with them- 
selves that it is perfectly decent for a woman 
to take dancing lessons, but now they begin 
to ask themselves, is it dignified? They rather 
think it isn’t and they wish they hadn’t given 
their real names. 

They get over these qualms after a time or 
two. After all, it may not be dignified for a 
married woman to ankle it around with a 
Broadway boy day after day, but it sure is fun. 


No FOOLISH VIRGINS 


T Is NOT unsafe to generalize as we are 
doing, to insist that these women who make the 
dance racket what it is to-day are dancing 
wives, not merely dancing females. A dance- 
man who has been on Broadway eighteen years, 
who has danced for pay with probably fifty 
thousand women — all kinds of women: rich, 
poor, uptown, downtown, pre-war, post-war — 
says that in general his customers have_always 
been, and still are, in three respects alike: they 
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are all married, idle, and more than forty sum- 
mers. Once in a while there will enter into the 
ranks a young woman, or a spinster, or a 
woman with a job or a profession, but if the 
dancing men depended on these, they would be 
a sorry and hungry tribe, which they are not. 

There are reasons for this. Obviously a young 
woman doesn’t hunt out men with cash in 
hand, because she can get them without the 
cash. Or if she is lonely and man-hungry, she 
still believes in fairy tales and Princes Charm- 
ing. In other words, she isn’t licked — yet. 
And spinsters are afraid. After all, it’s a bold 
move to put on your hat and gather up your 
purse and go down to Broadway and say in 
effect, “Look here, I want a boy friend. Here’s 
five dollars.” A spinster will make eyes at her 
best friend’s husband when the best friend 
isn’t looking, or she’ll go the whole hog and 
lunch with a strange man on the diner and give 
her real name and everything, but in each case 
the man has committed what the history books 
call an overt act; at least he has given the 
come-on sign. But the dancing men are behind 
closed doors and must be sought out, and it is 
apparently only ladies who 
have been to the altar who are 
courageous enough to do this. 

As for the business or pro- 
fessional woman, one supposes 
she simply hasn’t time for such 
foolishness. Or perhaps she 
sees enough of men in her 
office and knows what poor 
eggs they are. Or it may be 
that her hard business sense is 
responsible; she knows she 
wouldn’t get her money’s 
worth and she hates a bad 
bargain. Anyway she stays 
away from dance studios. For this the dancing 
maestro is reasonably grateful. For it’s the 
very devil, says he, to teach a business woman 
to dance. She tackles the tango in an executive, 
brisk manner quite unsuited to the languors of 
that dance form, she counts out the time in 
loud, bright tones, she makes memos on the 
day’s instruction. Also, she is chary of gifts 
and tips and invitations to restaurants where 
speaking is easy and liquor is hard. 

But the wives keep coming. The steady 
tramp-tramp of their feet from the Bronx, from 
Park Avenue, from East Orange and Pelham 
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Manor, helps to make the roar of the city just 
a bit more thunderous. 


DANCE, LITTLE LADY! 


HY DO THEY do it? Why is this army 
of women invading Broadway, furtively, if you 
will, but none the less an army firmly in pos- 
session of the field? 

The answer is the expected one: they are 
romance-hungry, or, to put it more bluntly, 
man-hungry — which may or may not be the 
same thing. They are women who, entering 
upon middle age, find themselves not quite 
contented with life as she is lived. They have 
vague yearnings — not always vague, either — 
for gayety, for male companionship, for that 
uncertain, exciting tumult in the bosom which 
the good God understood so well when male 
and female created He them. In other words, 
husbands, unlike Chesterfields, don’t satisfy; 
and so the wives step down to jazzland. (In- 
cidentally, they have tried male hairdressers 
and Rudy Vallée over the radio, and these 
have failed to satisfy too.) 

They don’t know the reason why they go. 
They say they want to limber 
up, they protest that they 
want to reduce, they apologize 
for coming, and they try earn- 
estly to master the dance 
steps. But what they really 
want is a new man, his time, 
his concentrated attention, his 
arms around them a few hours 
a week to the narcotic lilt of a 
waltz. (They especially adore 
the waltz because when they 
were girls the waltz was love’s 
own dance. The tango would 
be their next best favorite, if 

they could do it, which they can’t, due to cer- 
tain regrettable creakings and crackings in the 
region of the knee joints.) They would be hor- 
rified at the very word “polyandry” and they 
are — most of them — innocent and virtuous- 
minded, but nevertheless what they want is 
yet another male. 

Behold, now, this innocence and virtue of 
mind in operation. A man knows it when he 
wants another female. He knows perfectly well 
also what few women know, or would admit if 
they did know it: that dancing for a man is a 
sexual performance, nothing less and very little 
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more. That is why happy husbands and fathers 
don’t want to bother to dance. But for women, 
dancing is as much esthetic and romantic as it 
is sexual, or they think it is. 

Girls in boarding school dance together. 
Every day you can see pairs of “hostesses” at 
public dance halls out on the floor dancing be- 
cause they love to dance and no customers 
have requested the pleasure. Women dance 
alone to the tune of the radio in the living room. 
They like to dance best with a man, but if the 
world were suddenly depopulated of men, 
dancing would, I think, go on for a while at 
least. In a world of men only, poker and strong 
drink and hard work and dirty stories would 
flourish, but that two strong, 
roaring men would ever in the 
history of the world turn on the 
phonograph, embrace each other, 
and shuffle around in a fox trot 
is unimaginable. 

And so our good ladies be- 
think themselves of the dance 
when they begin to feel the sec- 
ond springtide in their aging 
bones. They turn to it as na- 
turally and as innocently as they 
did when they were girls, pri- 
marily, of course, for the male 
(but unconsciously so on their 
part), consciously for the rhythm 
and melody and poetry and exhilaration of the 
dance. They hike down to Broadway, buy 
themselves a man, a dance, a jazz tune, and it 
seems to be what they want. 


THE ROMANTIC AGE 


OMETIMES they want, and get, more. 
They crave, and achieve, heart-flutterings and 
soul-stirrings over the dancing instructor in 
question. He is always sleek and graceful and 
attentive, he is frequently attractive, he dances 
like a god — is it any wonder or shame that 
the old girl begins to wake up and dream, as 
Mr. Cochran so aptly put it? 

And here is where genius on the part of the 
instructor comes into play. It must be ex- 
plained that in all reputable dancing studios in 
New York there are strict rules as to the con- 
duct of the staff. The young men must be “re- 
fined” and gentlemanly and must make no 
passes and no cracks. But the genius has his 
own private system. That is, if he is worth his 
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salt, he graciously allows and encourages (in a 
nice way) this wholesome emotion on the part 
of his lady patron; because he knows, too, even 
as the psychoanalyst, that it is good for pent-up 
hearts to open and flower. If the lady wishes to 
see him out of hours, so to speak, who is he to 
deny her his company at so much per hour? 

Her opening gun is a perfect formula. They 
all, our informant tells us, begin thus: “My 
husband is out of town. Won’t you come up to 
the house and give me a private lesson?” He 
will, of course, and does, and comes the dawn 
of a beautiful amour. He will also, if invited, 
dine with her at her home, preferably when her 
husband is out of town; he will escort her to 
whichever expensive night club 
she expresses a craving for; and 
he will take charge of all the cash 
transactions with the thick little 
pack of bills she has slipped into 
his hand. He likewise will make 
picturesque love to her as they 
circle smoothly around the dance 
floor, or as they sit at table con- 
suming the Gordon which she 
has thoughtfully snitched out of 
her liege lord’s closet. 

He does all this with the great- 
est deftness and artistry. As a 
sheer expert at his life’s work, he 
outstrips all known efficiency 
wizards in the entire business world. Delicacy 
is his theme song. He makes love to his “pa- 
tron” (that is what he calls her and that is 
what she is) with such subtlety that she may 
read into his innuendoes and deep gazes and 
soulful, wistful smiles anything she likes, which 
is handy for her. He makes no proposals or ad- 
vances and puts nothing in writing; no woman 
is going to get anything on him — not with 
legal fees what they are to-day. He is merely 
willing to be her slave at three dollars an hour. 
He does not laugh at her to himself. He has no 
sense of the comic and he does have a great deal 
of self-respect. If he laughed at his patrons and 
his profession, he could not go on, and he must 
go on or starve because all he has are nimble 
feet and a way with women. 

This young man is not, mind you, a gigolo. 
A gigolo is a vulgar, low fellow who preys 
upon women, sells his soul and his body, and is 
not above blackmail. But our dancing young 
man is many cuts above the gigolo. He is 
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decently born and bred, he commits only a few 
of the grosser solecisms, he has good manners 
and really correct clothes, he never forces his 
attentions, and he sells nothing save his time, 
his dancing lore, and a few harmless gallantries. 
Moreover, he is not completely mercenary. 
If a woman is not well 
endowed with cash, he 
gives her a rate. For 
he considers himself, 
quite rightly, a boon 
to womankind. He 
knows that his is a 
great and good profes- 
sion akin to the medi- 
cal, and he therefore 
charges only what the 
patient can afford to 
pay. He expects one 
day to marry and go 
into bond-selling, but 
he never does either. 

The romance flourishes for a few weeks or 
months. The lady buys a quantity of new and 
alluring clothes, has her hair dyed, finds that, 
like another lady of bygone times, she just 
can’t make her eyes behave and that she 
doesn’t want to. She learns to hold her liquor 
like a lady and she can recognize any dance 
tune by the opening bar. She becomes an adept 
at the “Bergen Point Wiggle,” the “Harlem 
Hot Mama,” and the “Mootch,” and she 
thinks it is elegant to dance cheek to cheek. 
She is nicely limbered up by now in body and 
soul and her health is excellent. She sings arias 
as she packs her husband’s bag for his board 
meeting in Cleveland. She prefers him to be 
gone week-ends, but the middle of the week 
has its points, too. 


AFTER THE BALL 


Aw THEN, quite naturally and sweetly, 
the romance begins to fade. The young man is 
dull or she gets a cold or somebody asks her to 
join a contract class. She begins to slip back 
into the old routine and it seems comfortable 
and rather nice. 

Or, perhaps, she pulls herself up short. After 
all, fun is fun, but is this getting her anything? 
Or her funny bone may begin to function and 
she suddenly sees herself as laughable. Any- 
way, the adventure is over, painlessly and 
without regrets. But she always looks back at 
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it fondly and sympathetically. It was grand 
while it lasted, and it lasted long enough. 
Sometimes, of course, these ladies get out of 
hand and threaten rash acts such as husband- 
leaving or a trip to Reno. Then it is that our 
expert rises to his heights. Instantly he changes 
his tack. He becomes the heroic lover. 
He explains renunciation and martyr- 
dom to her for a couple of unforgettable 
evenings, says a long and elaborate fare- 
well, and sends her home to imagine 
for as long as she will that theirs is a 
beautiful, martyred love outdoing all 
. the famed passions of history and leg- 
end including Dante, Beatrice, & Co. 
This is an excellent device: it sup- 
plies the lady with all the more impor- 
tant and grandiose emotions — love, 
self-sacrifice, heroism, and so on— 
and it lets him out very neatly. Also a 
brusquer method would be ill-advised 
because as it is she may, just to prove 
her greatness of soul, send him other custom- 
ers. She may not, too, if she should happen to 
be a mere jealous cat; but your professional 
dance-man always keeps his eye on the ball. 
It is all very modern and satisfactory and 
economical. She has transferred her emotions, 
she has had her “affair,” and she is a happier 
and better woman — 
and for a much smaller 
fee than any self-re- 
specting psychoanalyst 
would stoop to. Her 
husband is likewise a 
beneficiary; a woman 
busy with a love affair 
is a much more inter- 
esting house compan- 
ion than a woman busy 
with nothing. And 
love, like travel, is 
broadening, and wives, 
so husbands seem to 
opine, can do with a 
little broadening. He 
is not told, of course, about the grande passion, 
but perhaps he guesses; and if he’s wise, he 
thanks his god every night that a young man 
with strong, broad shoulders came at such 
a very opportune moment to help him 
bear the white man’s burden of a dis- 
contented wife. 
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Living Philosophies XV 


IL. THE ExPosiITion of what I myself 
happen to believe, it is certainly not my pur- 
pose to argue or even to hint that this personal 
set of beliefs is either philosophically or emo- 
tionally admirable, or that its adoption by 
anyone else is a consummation devoutly 
wished on my part. I suspect that what other 
men believe, though it be often objectionable 
to me, may stand them in quite as sound serv- 
ice as my own beliefs stand me, and that it 
may contribute equally to their self-esteem, 
happiness, bank accounts, worldly eminence, 
and wives’ low opinion of them. 

A man’s beliefs, after all— save he be a 
professional practitioner of letters and hence 
a racketeer of words, a self-blackmailer, and 
a Judas unto himself — are and should be his 
private, personal property, as safe from vulgar 
public scrutiny as his underwear. There is 
something indelicate, even bounderish, in ex- 
posing one’s most secret articles of faith, a 
fact appreciated by the relatively gentlemanly 
among the professional confectioners of letters 
mentioned, as may be witnessed by the obvious 
posturings, evasions, and mendacities they 
indulge in when they engage, for hire, to 
contribute to any such series as this. 

There is about the “beliefs” they expound 
on such occasions a considerable air of fraud. 
It is plain that, while they are ostensibly 
betraying their confidences, they are with- 
holding much that is true of themselves and 
of their private philosophies, and much that, 
being true, would be altogether too embarrass- 
ing to set down in print. By way of subterfuge, 
they accordingly offer to the public a bold, 
forthright, cocksure, and impudent front — 
but with their fingers carefully crossed behind 
their backs. . 

If we may put any trust in the gossipy rec- 
ords, there never lived a bigger liar than 
Rousseau. And if I personally, out of long 
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What I Believe 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


association, know anything of a number of 
writers who are in the habit of undressing their 
beliefs in public, you have my word for it that 
the ghost of Rousseau still walks. 


II 


Win: I DO NOT desire to appear in 
the light of an exceptional truth-teller — and 
while frankly confessing that I entertain cer- 
tain beliefs that a delicacy inherited from an 
illegitimate great-uncle, together with a skep- 
ticism as to the police, forbids me indiscrimi- 
nately to merchant — there are certain con- 
victions, deeply imbued in me after forty-eight 
years on this earth, that seem to me legiti- 
mately communicable. 

The first of these is that, of all philosophies 
governing life and conduct, that sponsored 
by the Cyrenaic academy, somewhat qualified, 
is the only one that is eminently satisfactory, 
eminently workable, and productive of any 
real happiness. In a hedonism that combines 
the forthrightly egoistic with a modest measure 
of the altruistic, that governs its pleasures 
partly by intellect and partly by emotion — 
depending upon the vagaries and humors of the 
occasion — and that foams effervescently in 
the wake of work seriously and painstakingly 
done, I believe above all other beliefs. To me, 
pleasure and my own personal happiness — 
only infrequently collaborating with that of 
others — are all I deem worth a hoot. 

It would make me out a much finer and 
nobler person, I duly appreciate, to say that the 
happiness and welfare of all mankind were close 
to my heart, that nothing gave me more soulful 
happiness than to make others happy, and that 
I would gladly sacrifice every cent I have in 
the world, together with maybe a leg, to bring 
a little joy to the impoverished and impaired 
survivors of the late Afridi raids in India; 
but I have difficulty in being a hypocrite. As 
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a matter of fact, the happiness and welfare 
of mankind are not my profession. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave them to the care of 
the professional missionaries of one sort or 
another. I have all that I can do to look out 
for my own happiness and welfare. And so has 
any other man, unless he happens to be a 
multi-millionaire, a failure in life who seeks to 
conceal his failure from himself by devoting 
himself to worse failures than himself, a 
gourmand of publicity, or a devout server of 
God. I happen to be exactly none of these — 
though, so far as the second catalogue goes, 
I surely do not view myself as a stunning suc- 
cess — and consequently regard myself as a 
sufficient problem without looking about me 
for other problems. 

That I am selfish and, to a very consider- 
able degree possibly offensive, is thus more 
or less regrettably obvious. All that I am able 
to offer in extenuation is that so are most 
other men if you dig down into them and, 
paying no attention to their altruistic preten- 
sions, get at the hearts of them. 

In all my experience I have yet to find and 
know intimately a man worth his salt in any 
direction who did not think of himself first 
and foremost. He may drop a quarter into the 
hat of a beggar (when somebody is looking); he 
may have gracious manners; he may obey the 
punctilio on every occasion; he may be genial 
and liberal and hearty; he may buy the drinks 
when it comes his turn; he may be scrupulously 
polite, considerate, and superficially lovable. 
But under it all his first interest, his first 
consideration, and his first admiration are re- 
served for himself. The man who thinks of 
others before he thinks of himself may become 
a Grand Master of the Elks, a Socialist of parts, 
or the star guest of honor at public banquets, 
but he will never become a great or successful 
artist, statesman, or even clergyman. 


Kit 


H APPINESS is the goal of every normal 
human being. As it is given to few men to die 
happy, the best that man can hope and strive 
and pray for is momentary happiness during 
life, repeated as frequently as the cards allow. 
Pleasure, whatever its species, is the drink 
in the desert. It is the beautiful, transient 
reward of travail and pain. There is no other 
reward, except for those still sufficiently 
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aboriginal to believe in a hereafter. The am- 
brosia of the gods, the lovely angels, eternal 
blue skies and peace, the music of golden harps 
are too far off and dubious so far as my own 
metaphysic goes. I prefer to trust to the more 
realistic and visible Vouvray Perlier, pretty 
girls, Mediterranean coast, and symphony 
orchestras of the here and now. 

What makes for pleasure and consequent 
happiness? Each man to his own poison. In my 
own case, a life devoted, both professionally 
and in leisure hours, to literature, drama, crit- 
icism, music, and the arts generally, with due 
and careful heed paid to a moderate but 
satisfying alcoholic diet, guaranteed by a con- 
stantly replenished wine cellar that has com- 
placently decided never to hear of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, to decently prepared foods, 
to the society of amiable women, and to the 
avoidance of any and every thing that might 
disturb my annoying equanimity. 

The life of a writer has always seemed to 
me to be about as good a one as any low human 
being could hope for. His office is in his hat; 
his tools are in his pocket; his boss is him- 
self; he is foot-loose, free, clockless, inde- 
pendent. He can say what he wants to, however 
inexpedient, injudicious, and discommodious, 
and get paid handsomely for what other work- 
ing men would promptly get sacked for. He can 
keep his mind alive and kicking with contro- 
versy and enjoy himself in putting his inferiors 
in their places. 

A writer can, with relatively little work 
and with easy hours — if he has any talent at 
all — earn a very satisfactory livelihood. He 
moves in a world not of trade but of ideas. 
He deals in words, for which he doesn’t have 
to lay out a cent and hence takes no financial 
risk, instead of in commodities that have to 
be paid for first out of his own funds. He is 
rewarded for his fun, like most artists, where 
other men are rewarded more often only for 
their misery. Serious or gay, he is a playboy in 
a world that other men run for him with the 
sweat of their brows. 

As a very humble and lowly member of the 
craft, and as one who still has a very consid- 
erable distance to go before he may deserve the 
name of artist, I can yet appreciate the tre- 
mendous advantages over other men that a 
real artist enjoys. In the first place, he has con- 
tempt, that most valuable of human, self- 
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wrought, and self-sustained gifts. In the second 
place, he has liberty, freedom, and autonomy 
— more than any other man. 

In the third place, he can be himself at 
all times and in all places. He can work when 
he feels like working, loaf when he feels like 
loafing, keep superiorly aloof from politics 
and all other such scurvy diversions of the 
rabble. He is free always to choose his friends 
as he will, without the usual man’s often neces- 
sary regard for their business connections and 
influence; he may be indiscreet without damage 
to his work; he can tell the world to go to 
hell and make the world like it. If any man 
stands a chance for happiness on this earth, 
it is the artist who has the choicest position 
at the post. 

Although I myself, due doubtless to defec- 
tive skill, have to work pretty hard, I do not 
believe in too hard work. The hardest workers 
are and properly should be the congenital 
clerks, bookkeepers, mill hands, and suchlike 
pathetic incompetents and slaves. The superior 
man should be able and privileged to take life 
relatively easy. A life spent in constant labor 
is a life wasted, save a man be such a fool as 
to regard a fulsome obituary notice as ample 
reward. 

There probably never lived but two men who 
gained importance and honorable celebrity in 
this selfsame world who did not take consid- 
erable time off in which to have some sport. 
And of the two exceptions, one is suspect be- 
cause of his peculiar taste for communion with 
birds, while the other finds at least part of his 
story scouted by many millions of people. 

Alexander the Great, even in the midst of 
wars, had an eye for the more comely Theban 
maidens. The whoopee of Cesar and Marc is 
history. Shakespeare spent as much time with 
the bottle as with the pen. Frederick and, later, 
Bismarck obeyed that impulse on many an 
occasion. A number of the greatest composers 
led the lives of movie actors. Even the great 
Warren Gamaliel is reputed to have devoted 
not all of his time to affairs of state. 

“Work,” airily observed a character in a 
play of the late Haddon Chambers, “is for 
workmen.” An Englishman, Chambers once 
remarked to me that he had written the line as 
an evangelical text for Americans. I believe 
about work as I believe about drink; it should 
be used in moderation. 
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I BELIEVE in a college training but not 
in a college education. The latter, I have 
learned from personal experience, is worth very 
little; the former — which imparts a knowledge 
of the value and uses of leisure, a somewhat 
superior ease and serenity, and a humorous 
view of indignation, whatever form the latter 
may take — is not without its advantages. 

I believe in the state of bachelorhood, at 
the very least up to the age of forty-five. 
Thereafter a man may conceivably marry to 
his benefit, but certainly not before. The argu- 
ments in favor of earlier marriage, customarily 
advanced by the presumptively purer of the 
species, strike me as being peculiarly obscene 
and, where they are not obscene, hollow. The 
superior biological and hence inferentially 
superior amatory qualifications of the younger 
in years constitute one of the chief of these 
arguments. While fully conscious of the im- 
portance of sex in any contentful marital rela- 
tionship, such a plaidoyer seems to me to be as 
illogical as it is indelicate, since it contends that 
two persons possibly ill-suited to each other in 
every other way — spiritually, intellectually, 
socially, and economically — are to be recom- 
mended, endorsed, and applauded as lifelong 
companions simply on the ground of their 
virtuosity in anatomical arithmetic. 

Another favorite contention is that a man 
should marry while he is still malleable, that 
is, before he becomes set in his habits — in 
other words, that the molding of a man’s char- 
acter, his psyche, and his future should be 
intrusted not to himself but to a woman. Up to 
the age of forty-five, a man should be respon- 
sible to himself and to his work alone. A wife, 
however sympathetic, patient, and charming, 
by very reason of her sympathy, patience, and 
charm, would be a too pleasant and agreeable 
distraction. 

At forty-five, a man has learned himself 
more or less completely and has sounded out 
fully the possibilities and potentialities of his 
profession and his career. Then, and only then, 
should he consider matrimony. It is a rare 
marriage, negotiated at or after that age, that 
does not turn out satisfactorily. 

I am against all reforms and all reformers. 
The world, as I see it, is sufficiently gay, 
beautiful, and happy as it stands. It is defec- 
tive only to those who are themselves defective, 
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who lack the sagacity, imagination, humor, and 
wit to squeeze out its rich and jocose juices 
and go swimming in them. With Norman Doug- 
las I agree: “I am not the stuff of which re- 
formers are made: rather than indulge in that 
variety of meddlesomeness I would sweep a 
crossing. Nine-tenths of the reformers of hu- 
manity have been mischief-makers or humbugs. 
I have no desire to be added to the list. A man 
who has reformed himself has contributed his 
full share towards the reformation of his 
neighbor.” 

While I do not care for money, and own to 
the somewhat vainglorious boast of never hav- 
ing consciously written a line with any thought 
of its marketability in mind, I am neither 
poseur nor fool enough to affect an air of bogus- 
artist disdain for it. The man with money in 
his pocket not only enjoys a power that men 
without money do not; he is also in a position 
to do his work in the world more carefully, 
more independently, more truthfully, and more 
successfully. The best artists living to-day, the 
men who are doing their finest work, are with- 
out exception men who no longer have need to 
worry about financial matters. They have 
looked out for that first. A destitute and miser- 
able man may write a good book, or paint a 
good picture, or write a good piece of music, 
but the records hint that he seldom, in these 
days, contrives to do another. 

It seems to me that the writers who are 
loudest in proclaiming their veneration of 
truth are most often simply vociferous ad- 
mirers of their own pet fallacies. As for me, 
while given to an equal esteem of truth, I 
freely confess that I do not know what the 
truth, the final truth, about most things is and 
— like my colleagues alluded to — conceal my 
doubts and misgivings in self-persuading and, 
I hope, occasionally more publicly convincing 
convolutions of the English language, period- 
ically enriched with more or less showy borrow- 
ings from French, German, Italian, and Polack. 
As with most men, I believe most positively in 
my own ideas, right or wrong. These, to me, 
constitute the truth, whatever others may 
think of them. Once I believe a thing head and 
tail, no one can alter my conviction. 
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cynicism as to sentiment, love, and romance is 
cheap-jack, fraudulent, and silly. The Amer- 
ican, as I have on more than one occasion ob- 
served, being generically the most sentimental 
of men, is ashamed of his sentiment and — like 
a man with thinning hair who drops miscella- 
neous jokes at the expense of baldheads—seeks 
to conceal or at least to divert uncomfortable 
attention from the fact by deprecating it in 
others. 

The most cynical writers in America to-day 
are personally so many honeydew melons, 
happily and sweetly sentimental husbands and 
fathers. It is merely that, like uncertain and 
unconfident men ever, they offer their public 
protestations of hard-boiled manliness — in 
the American definition —in order to hide 
from their womenfolk, laughing up their 
sleeves, their irresolution, nervousness, weak- 
ness, and innate childishness. Romantic love is 
the privilege of emperors, kings, soldiers, and 
artists; it is the butt of democrats, traveling 
salesmen, magazine poets, and the writers of 
American novels. 

My code of life and conduct is simply this: 
work hard; play to the allowable limit; disre- 
gard equally the good or bad opinion of others; 
never do a friend a dirty trick; eat and drink 
what you feel like when you feel like; never 
grow indignant over anything; trust to tobacco 
for calm and serenity; bathe twice a day; 
modify the esthetic philosophy of Croce but 
slightly with that of Santayana and achieve 
for oneself a pragmatic sufficiency in the 
beauty of the esthetic surface of life; learn to 
play at least one musical instrument and then 
play it only in private; never allow oneself 
even a passing thought of death; never contra- 
dict anyone or seek to prove anything to any- 
one unless one gets paid for it in cold, hard 
coin; live the moment to the utmost of its pos- 
sibilities; treat one’s enemies with polite incon- 
sideration; avoid persons who are chronically 
in need; and be satisfied with life always, 
but never with oneself. 

An infinite belief in the possibilities of one- 
self, with a coincidental critical assessment 
and derogation of one’s achievements; self- 
respect combined with a measure of self- 
surgery; aristocracy of mind combined with 
democracy of heart; forthrightness with mod- 
esty or at least with good manners; dignity 
with a quiet laugh; honor and honesty and 
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decency — these are the greatest qualities that 
man can hope to attain. And as one man, my 
hope is to attain them. 

I am against snobbery in all its lovely 
American forms. As a born American, I suppose 
that I am naturally and unpleasantly infected 
with some of the bacteria, but I keep about me 
constantly a large and handy assortment of 
antitoxins. I am for all religions equally, as 
all impress me as being equally hollow. The 
variation is merely one either of external and 
superficial beauty or hideousness of spectacle. 

I believe that no man’s life is finally com- 
plete and rounded —to quote an eminent 
Hungarian — without a wife, a child, a home, 
though I have not practiced what I preach and 
have neither wife nor child and live in that 
dismal substitute for a home, a New York 
apartment. (It looks out on a building given 
over to shyster lawyers!) 

I believe, with Nietzsche, though I dislike 
the banality of dragging him forth on every 
occasion, that so long as you are praised, be- 
lieve that you are not yet on your own course 
but on that of another. And also that it hap- 
pens sometimes by an exception that a man 
only reaches the highest when he disclaims his 
ideal, for this ideal previously drove him on- 
ward too violently, so that in the middle of the 
track he regularly got out of breath and had 
to rest. 
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— J. Pierpont Morgan but not 
Rockefeller. Morgan is hard-fisted, hard- 
punching, ruthless, brave, forthrightly avari- 
cious, and lacking in all hypocrisy. Rockefeller, 
a moral coward, wraps himself in the seven 
veils of church and charity by way of conceal- 
ing the true golden-yellow color of his psychi- 
cal epidermis from the public eye. 

I admire Clemenceau for his courageous er- 
rors and disrelish Wilson for his cowardly 
exactitudes. I have no patriotism, for patriot- 
ism, as I see it, is often an arbitrary veneration 
of real estate above principles. 

I believe that one intelligent man is worth ten 
parcel of beautiful women, but I would rather 
spend an evening with the beautiful women. 

I believe that intelligent men should be 
taken on at lunch. 


I believe that whisky and gin are bad for 
the system and that wine and beer are more 
beneficial to it than all the drug store phil- 
ters in Christendom. I owe my glowing health 
to wines and beers, although I occasionally 
drink whisky and gin and find that, despite 
my belief to the contrary, they do not seem 
to do any particular damage. 

I believe that Richard Strauss is the only 
substantial living musician; that Sinclair 
Lewis is the most significant American novel- 
ist, though Willa Cather is the best writer; that 
there is not a living painter worth serious 
critical consideration; that Stephen Phillips 
is a much greater poet than many think; that 
the only young, serious dramatist in Europe 
worth talking about is Franz Werfel; that one 
of the finest humorists that America has pro- 
duced is J. L. Morgan of Kansas City, a pathet- 
ically lazy and inactive dog; that the most 
beautiful spot in the world is a certain little inn 
hidden away on the bank of a stream in the 
Black Forest; that Lindbergh, Coste, Byrd, and 
all that crew are absurd if charming futilita- 
rians; that the best place to eat on earthis, first, 
Madame Génot’s in the Rue de la Banque, 
Paris, and, second, the Vieux Logis in the Rue 
Lepic of the same town; that Spatenbrau is the 
most perfect beer; that the faint cinnamon 
smell of a carnation is the most gratifying of all 
flower perfumes; that the only completely 
original playwright since Ibsen is Pirandello; 
that the only authentic gentlemen left in the 
world are the Austrians; that athletic sports, 
save in the case of young boys, are designed for 
idiots; that money is meant to be spent and not 
saved; that since we are all now duly and per- 
fectly aware that America has its full share 
of Rotarians, Kiwanians, and Ku Kluxers, not to 
mention the Anti-Saloon League, the W.C.T.U., 
the Y.M.C.A., the D.A.R., and the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals, we may as well stop harping on the 
subject; that it is occasionally well, by way of 
making the world more palatable, to indulge 
oneself luxuriously in a remission of judgment 
and delude oneself momentarily with illusion. 

And I believe that, when all is said and 
done, each and every man’s philosophy of life, 
whatever it may be, is profoundly right so long 
as it makes him happy. 


Next month, the credo of a Chinese modern — Hu Shih 
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| Wis I FELT the engines stop, I knew 
what had happened: Fryer had gone overboard. 
I dressed and went out on deck. The sea was 
calm but the night was ominously dark. There 
were one or two other passengers about, one 
man with an overcoat covering his pajamas. 

“They’ve got a swell chance of picking any- 
body up out of that!” the pajamaed man said 
to me, nodding at the darkness. He shivered a 
little — “God! A guy must be up against it 
to jump out into nothing!” 

A small boat had been launched and the 
ship’s authorities were making what must have 
been a perfunctory search. Meanwhile the ar- 
rested ship waited and the few passengers 
stood at the rail trying to plumb the starless 
night. The sudden cessation of the beat of the 
engines and the knowledge that a man had gone 
to his fate made the wait rather gruesome. 
There we were in mid-ocean, a ship with a few 
lights and a few hundred passengers. And be- 
hind us, a mile or two, was a nameless, mark- 
less grave. 

Presently the little boat was back, reporting 
that there was no trace to be found. People 
asked one another with a kind of shivering, 
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ghoulish curiosity if anyone knew who had 
jumped; but no one seemed to know, and 
finally I turned to one of the hovering, non- 
committal stewards. 

“T’ve a hunch it was a man named Fryer,” 
I said. “I don’t know where his cabin is, but 
you might just have a look.” 

The steward went off, and soon the ship re- 
sumed her course. I waited in the deserted 
lounge. The wait was a trifle macabre, for of 
course there was the possibility that I was 
mistaken and that Fryer was sleeping soundly 
in his bed. After what seemed a long time the 
steward returned, looking at me rather oddly, 
with the information that Mr. Fryer was zot 
in his cabin. 


oO UR DECK cHalIRs had been side by side. 
For three days we exchanged only gruff good- 
mornings and. the barest commonplaces as to 
the weather. It was a winter crossing on an in- 
expensive and (perhaps needless to say) un- 
fashionable boat. There were a few dreary and 
heterogeneous people, but none of them spent 
much time on deck. It was cold and the first few 
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days were raw, but Fryer didn’t seem to mind 
and neither did I. In a way it was odd that we 
hadn’t talked more from the beginning, for we 
sat side by side in an almost empty row of 
steamer chairs. Perhaps, even without talking, 
we had grown accustomed to one another. 

I had been reading and sleeping over Edding- 
ton’s book, The Nature of the Physical World, 
one morning when the bouillon came by. As I 
put the volume down, Fryer, beside me, woke 
up. He was a gray little man of about fifty and 
had impressed me as being ill or inordinately 
tired. He had a pleasant voice and the intan- 
gible good breeding attached to the word 
gentleman. You knew after hearing him say 
“Good morning” that he had passed his life 
among quiet, cultivated, unobtrusive people of 
decent blood and traditions. 

We drank our bouillon and Fryer nodded at 
my book. 

“What do you think of it?” 

When the sea had not put me to sleep I had 
been enjoying it thoroughly, and said so. 

“He seems to believe free will is possible,” 
Fryer commented, munching a cracker. 

I was a little curious that he should pick that 
inference from Eddington’s far-ranging pages. 

“T mean there is nothing, now, in the new 
science against free will, as far as I can make 
out,” Fryer persisted. 

I laughed. “But with all these new theories 
of time and space, the human being seems to 
become less important altogether, doesn’t he?” 
I deprecated. 

Fryer countered quickly. “Oh, but do you 
think the scale of the universe makes any dif- 
ference? Isn’t the problem of human responsi- 
bility in a human world left exactly where it 
was before?” 

He seemed oddly intent on my answer, and 
when it didn’t come he kicked off his rugs and 
said almost apologetically, “Of course you 
can’t answer that either. I think I’ll walk a 
bit. I’ve not been awfully well and I get cold 
out here fairly quickly.” 

That night, when we met in the smoking 
room, I found that the slight conversation of 
the morning had left a residue of friendly inter- 
est. I liked the man as one does like or dis- 
like, unreasoningly, and though I couldn’t 
have. explained why, I felt a little sorry for 
him. I asked if he minded if I sat at his table 
and he seemed pleased, as quiet people often 
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are when one seeks them out. We ordered a 
brandy and soda and sat idly listening to a 
noisy conversation at another table where two 
men, far gone in their cups, were arguing 
about their ages. Finally we moved out of range 
to a quiet alcove on the other side of the room. 

After a little desultory conversation about 
the places and people and the university we 
held in common, Fryer said shyly, “Your re- 
mark about human deeds being of increasingly 
little importance has made me wonder if you 
aren’t the man I’ve been looking for to give mé 
a dispassionate judgment on a case that has 
bothered me. I don’t want to bore you,” he 
added eagerly, “but sometimes with a stranger 
it’s easier to tell a story.” 

His solemnity puzzled me. I wondered what 
this gray, shy little man could have weighing 
so heavily on his mind or his conscience. He 
seemed to be a person who would always miss 
the more startling adventures. I soon discov- 
ered that he had been thinking for so long about 
his “case” that when, at last, he brought him- 
self to speak, the story came in an almost un- 
broken narrative. He even told it with a 
certain detachment — not as if it did not 
matter vitally to him, but as if he himself, 
naturally, meant so little to me that he might 
hope for a clear, unbiased opinion. 

“It is about a bit of knowledge I happen to 
have concerning a man of great significance,” 
Fryer said slowly. “The man asked me not to 
tell it, and until now I haven’t, but —” (Here 
he paused and I could see that for him this 
was the crux of the situation. Then he con- 
fessed quite simply and naively) “but you see 
I am afraid I may have kept quiet only to 
save myself shame.” 

There was another pause. 

“The man was Mark Clive. It’s about his 
death in Italy,” Fryer said. “I’m not going to 
ask you whether you like Clive’s books. I think 
I'd rather not know, perhaps. But in any case, 
you'll grant that anything about him is of im- 
portance.” 

I nodded. Of course I had read Clive’s books. 
Who hasn’t? I had always rather disliked them, 
as a matter of fact, so anything unsympathetic 
about Clive in this story is my fault — not 
Fryer’s. For Fryer had loved Clive with the de- 
votion which only an older, not very brilliant or 
conspicuously successful, but generous writer 
can bestow on a younger person whom he knows 
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well and considers an unqualified genius. I 
suppose Clive had genius. However. . . . 

And so, as the bar grew quieter and the ship 
plowed her watery furrow and the knots 
dropped away behind us, Fryer told his story. 
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I HAPPENED by chance to get to know 
Mark Clive quite well,” he explained, “or as 
well as anyone like me could get to know a man 
of his stature. Many of my friends 
realize that, and when they refer to 
him in front of me it is always with a 
curious, questioning wonder as to 
how I could have cared for him. 
From his books Mark does give an 
impression of cold, almost inhuman 
brilliance, of yielding no quarter and 
showing no mercy for understand- 
able, simple human emotion. The 
picture of his personality —-~~ 
which he left behind is icy, 
sparkling, almost a little monstrous.” 

Again I nodded, and Fryer went on. 
“Perhaps that is the picture he wanted to 
leave. He hadn’t much use for ‘feeling.’ He and 
all his group of young intellectuals in England, 
the survivors of the war, were fed to the teeth 
with windy emotionalism and irrationality. 
You know — the type that lush, wordy senti- 
ment makes almost literally sick? And because 
of their endeavor to be sharply rational, people 
are always a little inclined to suspect their 
morals?” 

I smiled, for I knew what Fryer meant, but 
he did not give me time to speak. 

“Have you ever noticed the way the critics, 
especially in London, have wobbled in their 
position about Mark? They all concede his 
great gifts, but there has always been an under- 
tone of suspicion of him as a kind of danger to 
the flock — as if he were a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. To depict life on such terms wasn’t 
quite playing the Anglo-Saxon game. Mark 
always took fiendish delight in exposing the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of his own folk, and 
because the exposé came from the inside (his 
people, of course, had belonged to the ‘great’ 
English tradition) the critics couldn’t label it 
merely foreign decadence.” 

Here Fryer chuckled as if he remembered 
many sharp words of wisdom bestowed on 
Mark by his reviewers. Then he went on 
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seriously enough. “I suppose Mark seemed to 
them to divest human life of all dignity and 
reticence in his blowing up of their romantic, 
historic fetishes, their pictures of themselves as 
living up to a Kiplingesque public school code. 
Mark could make his readers laugh before they 
realized he had stripped them naked. And of 
course the thing he did leave out of his charac- 
ters is — is the basic sanction felt by each ego 
as to the validity of his own life, however 
outwardly futile. I suppose it is that 
sanction — that spark of blind vital- 
ity at the root of all effort — that 
keeps life going in the face of expe- 
rience. I often told Mark so. 

“But it’s not his prose I want to 
tell you about.” 

Again Fryer paused and we or- 
dered more drinks, and then he 
continued musingly, “I remember 
so well the first time I ever saw 
Clive. It was in Paris where he and 

his wife were staying with 
friends on their way through 
from London to Italy. Did 
you ever see him? He was tall 
and slender with blond hair and a very fine 
head. Did you know he had been badly 
wounded? He had had the key to a tin of ra- 
tions driven into his thigh by a piece of shrap- 
nel in ’1§ and it was that key which saved him 
for us, for a time, by preventing his going back 
to the front. Though it never took away from 
his dignity, his bad leg made him limp a little. 

“That day we sat around in somebody’s 
salon out near the Avenue Henri Martin. I 
thought then that it was a funny setting for 
Mark — that blue canapé covered with lots of 
frivolous cushions and limp toy dolls. There 
was a French-woman who was regaling Mark 
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with her latest rakish stories. He was particu- 


larly delighted, I remember, with the tale of 
the Parisian lady who had had her dark-haired 
child’s locks dyed a rich gold so that her own 
head would look more natural. 

“T had come to see Clive from his American 
publisher and, at that stage, about 1920, even 
Mark wasn’t actually flouting publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. His big success was still too 
new, though even at that time he had never 
made any artistic concessions. But I was just 
another oldish American to all of them there, 
and I took the scene in eagerly. I’d seen plenty 
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of poses and writers and cases of swelled-headed 


vanity by that time and my first youthful 
awe about writers, even good writers, had 
long since worn off. But from the very begin- 
ning I knew that Clive’s aloofness and queer- 
ness weren’t a cheap pose. 

“Being in a publishing house, you know, is 
mostly routine and coping with petty details 
like any other job, but once in a very great 
while there is a moment of queer, electric sat- 
isfaction, as of being the person who helps 
release something — of reading a manuscript 
or meeting a man who has the authentic gift- 
of-the-gods touch. Then — well then,” (Fryer 
smiled) “you think you have the best job in 
the world, if you yourself can’t create. 

“That first day I noticed how Clive, when 
more people came in, rather withdrew inside 
his own shell. He could do that as definitely and 
it became almost as physical a gesture as that 
of an Arab wrapping his burnoose about his 
face in a sand storm. Yet I got the impression 
that all the little flying particles were striking 
him just the same. He was not missing a shade 
of vanity or a petty foible of sham or pretense 
as the casual conversation and cocktails went 
on. That was always obvious in his books, 
wasn’t it? He had watched the people of his 
time and knew them through and through. 

“After a while I went away and I remember 
walking down toward the Trocadero, under the 
green arch of trees in the early spring twilight, 
and saying to myself in surprise, ‘But the man 
is bigger than his books!’ That is a rare sur- 
prise if you work in a publishing house. 
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TE: MONTHS went on and I got to 
know Mark better. I had stayed with them in 
Italy once or twice before that last visit. And 
when he came to America I went about with 
him there. I really grew fond of him on that 
American journey. Until that time, our rela- 
tions had been pleasant enough but purely 
formal, concerned with the numerous details 
that arose over my firm’s publication of his 
work. His American journey had been arranged 
before he arrived —the usual schedule of 
jumps and one night stands that are always so 
formidable to our foreign guests. I don’t quite 
know what would have happened to Mark if 
he had been faced with the lavish hospitality 


of American reception committees alone! He 
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always marveled that anyone who knew how 
to press the proper buttons could actually 
make the bulky American organization work. 

“He didn’t really like it there and it seemed 
odd to me that he found the open spaces of the 
country too empty, too little lived in. He 
missed the dense richness of the European his- 
toric setting and found it unnatural that so 
few people in America lived either in the re- 
gion or in the way of life that their parents 
had known. The rootlessness which is so char- 
acteristic of us he found almost terrifying, as 
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if this new, mobile, swift-moving civilization 
hadn’t satisfied men long enough for one to be 
able to judge it. 

“T remember his saying once, ‘Words like 
the Mediterranean or the Rhine call up a thou- 
sand evocations that I miss in syllables which 
to me are merely flat and dead, like Lake Erie 
or the Columbia River.’ 

“Of course Mark hated the political mess 
Europe had slid into, but I think he was even 
more afraid of the American glorification of 
mediocrity. He had no faith in humanity’s be- 
ing able to pull itself up by its boot straps, and 
for him the steps forward were made by individ- 
uals living in an intellectual setting where they 
were able to think freely. And, of course, Mark 
cared about what happened. His appearing not 
to care, his laughter and wit and brittle bril- 
liance were all a kind of spiritual bravado. 

“I remember once screwing up my courage 
to the point of saying to him that if he hadn’t 
been the sophisticated Mark Clive, novelist, 
he might have been a modern Savonarola. 
Mark shrugged his shoulders and laughed, as if 
I had touched a weak point in his armor. But 
he knew what I meant, for he answered, ‘4 
quoi bon?’ Then he said, ‘You think I am irre- 
sponsible? But you know I have no practical 
talent for doing things. I have a talent for 
writing. One finds oneself alive and one does 
what one can and hopes to be occasionally 
entertained as one goes along.’ 

“Then I protested, ‘But Mark . . .” 

““Our generation has worn out too much,’ 
Mark said, ‘for Heaven and Hell have gone and 
the big, convincing syntheses have all broken 
down. Savonarola must have believed in the 
perfectibility of the human animal, but the 
final debacle of the war as the flower of human 
wisdom has put the lid on perfectibility for 
me. Also reformers are usually tiresome!’ 

“T laughed, then, at the final, particularly 
Markish phrase at the end, but he went on, as 
if almost impatient at my denseness. ‘Don’t 
you see that for my generation all the slow, 
big, beautiful words and moods, home, coun- 
try, even courage and sacrifice have been 
spoiled, hopelessly tarnished forever — 1919 
making 1914 such a hideous joke? Don’t you see 
that the jaunty liberalism of your nineteenth 
century betrayed us too wholly and we are 
never, if we can help it, going to be taken in by 
anything again?’” 
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Fryer stopped then for a moment and seemed 
to return to himself and the ship’s bar as if 
from a distance. He had been so wholly en- 
grossed in recreating that conversation of his 
with Clive that I think he had forgotten me 
and even why he was telling me the story. For 
some reason that I didn’t yet understand, he 
felt it important for me to have what he might 
have called the “Clive point of view.” 

“T’m telling you this so you'll get the picture 
of how Mark seemed to me,” he said finally. 
“Tt is in his books, but one never can be abso- 
lutely sure of the printed word — not so far as 
fundamental character goes. Mark really felt 
that for him a great many things that I could 
still believe in had been — been desecrated. 
Am I making you see him as a living person, 
one of the generation left by the four years’ 
welter of feeling, drained absolutely dry of any 
trust in emotion, in glamour, in sacrifice?” 

Again he paused, and then a curious ex- 
pression of sadness came over his face. “Per- 
haps Mark himself believed that he was as 
hard and as impervious as his books seemed to 
indicate. Anyway, now I’ve told you what I 
can about my personal knowledge of him and 
I come to the last bit. 

“This is where J come in,” he added, his 
voice full of a queer scorn. 


V 


6 

I HAD CAUGHT the flu in Paris and had 
had a relapse on reaching the Clives’ villa in 
Italy. They had a house on the coast, not far 
from Viareggio. I had stayed on there longer 
than any of us had intended. I had fallen in 
with the routine of the household. Mark 
worked methodically every day out of doors on 
an upper balcony, but we swam from the patino 
late in the morning; and occasionally, after tea, 
when the heat of the day had gone, we walked 
along the shore or in the pine woods back of 
the house. 

“T shall never forget those sunsets back of 
Carrara or the light on the mountains and the 
sea as the sun fell and the quick Southern night 
shut down on us, almost without twilight, and 
the stars came out. Perhaps I had the curiously 
heightened perceptions of the slightly feverish 
patient, but as the days followed one another 
I felt that the world outside had stopped. 
We were there, isolated, in a spot where life 
seemed easy and simple and natural. Hunger 
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and pain and suffering were all very remote. 
But they were not shut out for long. . . . 

“Then the time came for me to think of 
leaving. I was flattered the morning Mark 
offered to break into his routine and walk to 
the village with me while I reserved my train 
tickets. We had walked in slowly, as his bad 
leg made it hard for him to be agile; and we 
talked, I remember, about the Palio in Siena. 
We were to have another kind of civic spectacle 
that day, for we found on reaching the village 
that the populace had turned out en masse for 
a motor cycle race. 

“T wish I could describe it as Clive might 
have — make a picture of the extraordinarily 
vivid scene: the white hot dust of that Italian 
road; the shimmering glare; the festive crowd; 
the color; the noise; the quick, leaping ex- 
citement of the people as those begoggled 
racers tried out their screeching motor cycles 
around the improvised race track. And then 
the unforeseen gesture, the swerve of one of 
the cyclists, the light excitement changed to 
charging panic at the relentless impact of 
moving steel on flesh. Of course the possi- 
bility that that might happen had given the 
race its psychological significance. 

“Mark would never have written such a 
scene. It was too cheaply sensational and easy: 
the quick transition of the laughing crowd from 
mirth to bedlam; and then the shameless, 
hysterical relief as each unit realized that it 
and its offspring were safe. Mark couldn’t have 
written that, but he might have done it justice 
in conversation. With his sharp, retentive 
eyes he would have noticed and recorded a 
dozen minute, too human gestures of fear and 
sordid eagerness to see and to gasp over what 
was left of the victim. He might have used it 
as a conversational gambit. But Mark couldn’t 
use it, for he had been in front of the motor 
cycle. 

“You see, we had gotten ourselves caught, 
after buying my tickets, inside the circuit 
of the improvised race track. We couldn’t go 
round; and since all through motor traffic was 
ignored there that morning, mere pedestrians 
could not effectively protest at the blockade. 
Mark was impatient — ‘But this is incredibly 
stupid. Are we to be penned in here all morn- 
ing?’ | 

“With more curiosity than he displayed I 
watched the preparations, which were amateur 
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enough — only a few slight wooden palings 
and sacks of sand at the perilous corners of 
the improvised track. 

“*Bread and circuses?’ I proffered as Mark 

surveyed the good-natured, eloquent mob. His 
face expressed only disgust at the sweating 
crowd. He had no loose democratic notions of 
equality, no sentimental theories about one 
man’s being as good as another. He knew the 
waste and wreckage of nature that went into 
the creating of even one first-class mind or 
body. 
“There seemed to be thousands of children 
about. ‘Evidently they take seriously Musso- 
lini’s exhortations to produce large families,’ 
I commented. 

“Yes and they'll go on spawning until they 
blow the lid off of Europe again,’ Mark an- 
swered. ‘God! What a spectacle!’ 

“Tt was rather awful. The begoggled riders 
screeching past on their vile-smelling machines 
were like personified mechanical devils. 

“Somebody is bound to be killed,’ Mark 
said. ‘They always kill or main a few at these 
affairs. It is part of the orgy. But as there are 
so many of them, I don’t suppose it matters. 
Let’s get out of it.’ 

“A few of our neighbors in the crowd saw 
that we were trying to advance — not to get 
better places, but to get through to the other 
side of the road. Incredible as they might have 
found it that the crazy Inglese wanted to miss 
this jolly and thrilling show, they chaffingly 
let us pass. The first race was over and in the 
interval of quiet, as the malodorous fumes and 
dust died down, we thought we might scamper 
across. Mark went first, his liquid, calmly 
eloquent Italian opening the way for us and I 
following just behind him. 

“We might have got across, but we reckoned 
without a belated tryer-out of the next race. 
It is all so bright and vivid in my mind — not 
what I felt, but the looks of the place, the 
setting, and Mark’s tall, thin figure and fine 
blond head towering above the sturdy, squat 
Italians. I remember how his aloof, thin sharp- 
ness and hardness and fineness of line stood out 
in contrast with their swarthy, soft flesh. 

“*Watch out, Mark! Here’s another one,’ I 
said as the belated racer came down the track. 

“*T hear it, I hear it,’ Mark answered pa- 
tiently as I stepped up beside him. And he 
laughed. ‘As if anyone could help hearing 
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the filthy thing! We must learn to make 
obeisance before the new god — the machine!’ 

“And then it happened. A dirty boy wearing 
a torn shirt, and nothing at all underneath — 
one of the dozens and dozens of such small 
urchins we had seen—ran out just under 
Mark’s elbow and slipped over onto the track. 
The child had seen our moventent and had 
thought it a chance for a better view, I sup- 
pose. I saw and realized, as one does in acci- 
dents without having time to have any emotion, 
that the gamin would be struck; and Mark 
must have seen that too. 

“There we stood, side by side. I’ve never 
been able to recover what went through my 
mind, but I feel morally convinced that I had 
my chance, the one little second in which a 
man proves himself. Though Mark’s mind 
worked more quickly than mine, I could have 
moved more quickly. It wouldn’t have been 
merely the child I saved — though of course 
I couldn’t have known that then. That’s the 
absurdity of talking about ‘worthy’ or ‘un- 
worthy’ sacrifice. It’s the decency of the ges- 
ture that counts. I had my chance. I didn’t 
et... .” 


Vi 
Ww. WERE ALONE in the bar by this 


time, except for a rather depressed steward 
dozing in a corner. Fryer made a slight grimace 
of distaste as he finished his brandy. “I’ve 
never been very good company for myself 
since,” he said, without any intonation. 





I finished my own drink. Fryer didn’t seem 
to expect me to say anything in answer (what 
could one say?) so I kept still, and presently 
he went on. “You might think it no problem 
at all. Even in telling about Mark I wouldn’t 
have needed to confess to my own yellow 
streak, but you see before he died I made him 
a promise. 

“His wife and his children had gone off in 
the car for a picnic and there was no one at 
the villa for me to get, no one in the village 
who knew or cared what Mark Clive meant. 
They carried him in under a striped awning to 
one of the bathhouse tents just across the road 
and got a doctor. One should, I suppose, make 
terms with the idea of sudden extinction, but 
it was hard for me to realize that it was Mark, 
who only a second before had been holding his 
head so arrogantly high, Mark who had rolled 
ignominiously in the dust.of their Italian 
roadway. For the first time in my life I felt the 
meaning of the Greek phrase — I think it’s in 
Homer — about the thirsty soil drinking blood. 

“He was unconscious. The doctor said he 
would not live long but that he might come 
round for a few moments. The people milled 
about in gusty horror and sympathy. I wanted 
to kill them all, obliterate them. The sun beat 
down and I waited. 

“TI had been the only one watching Mark. 
No one else seemed to have noticed the child 
or Mark’s awkward step forward to thrust him 
out of the path of the machine. All eyes had 
been on the approaching cycle and even the 
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boy himself had dodged off into the crowd. 
I was glad of that. I don’t think I could have 
endured seeing him smilingly alive and lightly 
unaware of what his being alive had cost. The 
people, I suppose, were sorry enough — but 
after all, what were two foreigners to them? 

“Presently there would be things to be done, 
telegrams to be sent, a body to be moved, 
police records to be made, Mark’s wife to be 
told, but now there was nothing to do but wait 
— and I waited. I thought of an earlier and 
equally uncomprehending Italian crowd on a 
nearby-beach, and the frail body of another 
Englishman washed ashore from the wreck of 
a sailboat. It was only a few miles away that 
Shelley’s body had been burned. I watched the 
golden sand and the low, lacy line of breaking 
white water beyond. Mark had loved that 
beauty, andI.... 

“The doctor sat patiently in the shade just 
beyond the awning. He was smoking a cigarette 
but he was quite polite about it and had just 
the proper shade of official regret at such 
an untoward incident for which he felt in no 
way responsible. I waited. Mark was there be- 
side me, dying, and there was utterly nothing 
to be done. It wasn’t long, but the few mo- 
ments I had sat there seemed an eternity. I 
had so finally accepted that Mark was over, 
and that I, who was old and useless and unim- 
portant, had killed him, that his whisper, when 
it came, shocked me as a voice from beyond the 
grave. Poor Mark had not yet finished the 
tedious business of dying. 

“*Don’t give me away!” he said. 

“For a second I was dense to his meaning 
and thought he might somehow be trying to 
protect me. My mind was in a kind of stupor 
of grief and bewilderment, but his was clear 
enough. ‘It’s grotesque,’ Mark whispered. ‘To 
spoil my whole life, at the end, with a silly 
romantic gesture!’ 

“*You don’t want me to tell what you did?’ 
I asked him. 

“ By that time his words were coming in jerks 
between painful efforts to breathe, but I could 
see from his eyes that he meant just that. He 
whispered, ‘Newspapers . . . maudlin. . . 
- perhaps my children .. . later . . . Promise?’ 

“I promised.” 

Fryer’s voice broke. “ Mark could joke, even 
then, for he said to me, ‘You'll... get... 
a certain satisfaction out of it.’” 


Then Fryer paused, as if to let the full horror 
of his position sink in. “Mark didn’t see that 
I should have done it,” he said, simply. “He 
meant that I would enjoy knowing that, 
when faced with it, he had acted, instinctively, 
according to my way of thinking! It was the 
kind of irrational human decency that I had 
always stood up for and, when the test came, 
I had stayed stock-still. Mark didn’t believe 
in it—I think not even then, dying. But he 
made it!” 


VII 


I SHAN’T soon forget Fryer’s voice as 
he said “made it!” But before I could find any 
words he went on, “I’ve written it out for his 
children to have when they grow up and when 
I’ve gone, but my silence has always hurt. Such 
a piece of knowledge about a man of Mark’s 
standing is obviously not one’s personal prop- 
erty. Other people have a right to it for what it 
may be worth. It’s part of a heritage.” 

There was another long pause. I think I 
could have found words then, but I saw that 
Fryer was shutting me out by smiling at me — 
a very odd, painful smile.- 

“T’ve always wanted to tell it to someone 
for my own sake,” Fryer said, “to see how it 
sounded, to ask an opinion. But after telling 
you, I don’t think I need to ask. Now I know.” 

At the time I didn’t see quite what he meant. 
His tone was almost casual as he suggested, 
“Shall we walk around the deck before turning 
in?” 

We paced in silence. I grew more and more 
sure that anything I could have said in pallia- 
tion or extenuation as to human frailty and 
weakness would have been almost insulting to 
the little man’s haunting grief. And in any case 
it wasn’t what anybody else thought about him 
that mattered to him. It was what he thought 
of himself. 

As we shook hands at the head of the com- 
panionway, I said, “Thank you for telling me.” 

He gripped my hand. I believe he was grate- 
ful that I didn’t lessen or cheapen the moment 
with any trivial words. He knew he had my 
sympathy. 

Fryer had judged himself, and he himself 
carried out the sentence. I am sure that he 
must have known at least one second of exulta- 
tion just before he made his last blind leap 
into the dark. 
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The SPECTER of 
Overproduction 


Drawing by Oscar Cesare 


by FABIAN FRANKLIN 


| BEFORE there was steam or elec- 
tric power, long before there was a factory 
system or any organization of large-scale manu- 
facture, people were in the habit of saying that 
a hail-storm was a good thing for the glaziers, 
and a fire a good thing for the carpenters and 
builders. The fear that there may not be enough 
work to go round beset people’s minds in the 
old days, as well as in these times of gigantic 
machine production. 

For this fear there is an obvious foundation: 
at any given time — in any given situation — 
there is danger of certain persons, or classes 
of persons, being thrown out of work through 
inadequacy of demand for the things which 
they have been engaged in producing. This fact 
accounts for the policy of “making work,” the 
policy of “ca’canny,” which has found so much 
favor among working people; but it is failure 
to understand the true nature of this fact that 
accounts for the fear of general overproduction 
as a menace to social welfare. 

That the fear of general overproduction is 
based upon a fallacy, economists have, with 
substantial unanimity, maintained ever since 
economics became a recognized science. They 
have held that there cannot be, except as a 
temporary phenomenon, any such thing as gen- 
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eral overproduction because, first, the desire of 
mankind for things in general is unlimited, 
and, second, the purchasing power to back this 
demand is created by the production itself. 
That there may be overproduction of particular 
things, and that such maladjustment of supply 
to demand may sometimes be attended by wide- 
spread disaster, they have always recognized; 
but this is essentially different from the notion of 
simple, outright, permanent overproduction as 
the inevitable result of industrial expansion. 

In the course of the past century or more of 
enormous industrial development, this notion 
had been pretty generally discarded by in- 
telligent persons. But it has recently again 
emerged into prominence. The progress of in- 
dustrial productivity in the past ten or fifteen 
years has been rapid beyond all precedent; and 
a great many persons have come to feel that 
we are now confronted with a condition dif- 
ferent not only in degree but in kind from that 
which has been a familiar accompaniment of 
industrial evolution ever since the days of 
Arkwright and Watt. 

During the acute depression of business 
through which we are now passing, the corre- 
spondence columns of the newspapers have 
been full of letters based upon the idea that the 
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world is menaced by a deluge of overproduction, 
and proposing various radical methods of avert- 
ing the disaster. In itself, this would hardly 
call for attention; but the same idea has been 
advanced by writers of ability and high stand- 
ing. Thus in the dialogue “ Dark Days Ahead,” 
in the October Forum, James Truslow Adams 
says: “We can’t go on forever, speeding up in- 
dustrial processes and inventing new labor-sav- 
ing devices that throw more and more people out 
of work, without creating what I referred to 
as a problem of progressive unemployment.” 

That the displacement of hand labor by 
machinery, and the increasing efficiency of in- 
dustrial organization, have been attended by 
great hardship in the shape of unemployment, 
is a fact as undisputed as it is deplorable; and 
intelligent economists, while maintaining that 
the working people profit by these changes in 
the long run, have admitted that the gravity 
of this hardship cannot be waved aside by sim- 
ply pointing out that it is temporary. But when 
one speaks of “progressive unemployment,” 
one means something quite different from these 
recurrent evils of unemployment, hitting now 
here now there, and in the intervals getting 
cured by readjustments more or less rapid and 
complete. One means that the acceleration of 
industrial productivity which we have recently 
been witnessing must, if unchecked, result in 
an aggregate production too great for the con- 
suming power of the community to keep pace 
with. That this apprehension is unfounded, it 
is the object of the present paper to show. 

The most distinguished and effective expo- 
nent of the idea in question is Stuart Chase. 
In a recent article in Harper’s, “The Nemesis 
of American Business,” and in his book Pros- 
perity, Fact or Myth, he brings into play some 
specific points to bear out his conviction that, 
whatever may be true of the past, our present- 
day industrial development, if not checked, 
will bring us to cataclysmic disaster. Of these 
points, two stand out preéminent: the part 
played by high-pressure salesmanship, and 
the actual showing of the statistics of em- 
ployment. 

As for the statistics, there would be, on the 
face of things, an obvious objection to regard- 
ing them as warranting a prophetic conclusion 
of tremendous moment. For even if the sta- 
tistics of the past ten years or thereabouts 
clearly indicated a condition of “progressive 
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unemployment,” the period is far too short to 
justify any inference of the continuance of 
the trend. But, as a matter of fact, the sta- 
tistics on which Mr. Chase lays so much stress 
are far from conclusive, even as regards this 
short period. 

A single instance must suffice by way of 
illustration. Mr. Chase lays great stress on the 
monthly “index of factory employment” given 
out by the United States Department of Labor. 
That index for March, 1923 was 110.8, while 
for March, 1929 it was 98.6. ““The drop be- 
tween these two prosperous periods of 1923 and 
1929,” says Mr. Chase, “illustrates beautifully, 
and tragically, the inroads of technological un- 
employment in six years’ time.” But a close 
study of unemployment, such as that made by 
Paul Douglas in his exhaustive inquiry on 
“Real Wages in the United States,” proves 
clearly that the “index of factory employment” 
used by the U. S. Department of Labor is not a 
trustworthy measure of unemployment; that it 
shows a marked tendency to overstate the 
extent of unemployment. 

Professor Douglas gives three reasons in ex- 
planation of this tendency; and others might 
easily be given. I cannot attempt here to state 
any of the reasons, but a very simple considera- 
tion will suffice for a reductio ad absurdum of 
the “index of factory employment” as a meas- 
ure of unemployment. In the year 1923 the 
“index of factory employment” for the worst 
month was 105.4; in the year 1928, the index 
for the Jest month was 95.9. If unemployment 
in 1928 had been as bad as this indicates, Mr. 
Hoover’s prosperity campaign would have been 
manifestly absurd, and his tidal-wave victory 
would have been utterly impossible. 


HIGH-PRESSURE SALESMANSHIP 


Dhow A WORD as to the second of the 
two points to which I referred above, the mat- 
ter of high-pressure salesmanship — salesman- 
ship which “forces” people to buy things they 
do not need and would not of themselves desire. 
No one can deny that high-pressure salesman- 


ship does play an important part in the stimu- - 


lation of demand for the products of modern 
large-scale industry. But the idea that its réle 
is fundamental — that without it the phe- 
nomena of demand would be radically different 
—is, in my judgment, a delusion. The out- 
standing example is that of automobiles. 
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Yet Mr. Chase, in his Prosperity, Fact or 
Myth, begins his presentation of this subject 
with the statement that “the automobile was 
something which people really wanted with a 
desire that amounted to a passion.” But noth- 
ing is more familiar than the fact that, in our 
country, when anything becomes the object of 
intense and general desire, the effective de- 
mand for it spreads through the entire popula- 
tion with amazing rapidity — with a rapidity 
limited only by the actual limitations of the 
people’s purchasing power. The Smiths insist 
upon keeping up with the Joneses if they can; 
high-pressure salesmanship somewhat acceler- 
ates the process, but the vital force behind the 
process is something quite different, something 
that would bring about nearly the same result 
without the aid of any peculiar stimulation. 
To prove this is of course impossible; but a 
few instances of rapid development of demand 
where high-pressure salesmanship played no 
part may serve as a warning against accepting 
too readily the notion that it has, in general, 
played a dominating part. 

Perhaps the most striking of these instances 
is that of the growth of college attendance. 
Unlike the automobile, the American college is 
an old and familiar institution; it has been 
with us hundreds of years. Yet in these same 
few years that have witnessed the phenomenal 
expansion of automobile ownership, there has 
been an expansion of college attendance quite 
as remarkable, and on the whole even more as- 
tonishing. In the six years from 1922 to 1928 
the number of passenger automobiles in the 
United States almost exactly doubled; but so 
did the number of college students. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that in both cases the 
fundamental cause was the growth of a general 
desire, coupled with a growth of material pros- 
perity which made possible the fulfillment of 
‘that desire? Have we not seen the same thing 
in the case of silk stockings and fancy shoes, 
the movies and the radio, the cheap weekly and 
monthly magazines and the tabloid illustrated 
newspapers? Does anyone force tens of millions 
of people to go to the movies every night or to 
buy the Dai/y Mirror or its like every morning? 


THE PURPOSE OF MACHINES 


A cuTE As 1s Mr. Chase’s intellect, his 
dislike of present-day industrialism seems con- 
stantly to interfere with that focusing of his 
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mind on the strictly economic aspect of the 
subject which is essential when that aspect is 
the one with which he is expressly dealing. Of 
this a curious instance occurs in his article 
in Harper’s. After presenting an imposing 
list of labor-saving devices, recently intro- 
duced, which have thrown thousands of work- 
ers out of employment, he says: “It must not 
be forgotten that, in the, final balance, the 
direct labor which is displaced may find a job 
in building or servicing the machine — but the 
margin of jobs permanently lost is reasonably 
wide, otherwise there would be no point in 
introducing the mechanism.” 

No point in introducing the mechanism! 
The point in introducing the mechanism is, of 
course, to get the same result with less labor 
or a greater result with the same labor; but the 
place to look for a compensating demand for 
labor is not in the labor required for building 
and servicing the machine — though that of 
course plays its part in the matter — but in the 
vast and widespread consequences of cheap- 
ened production. 

In the long history of the modern industrial 
era, invention after invention, improvement 
after improvement, has thrown thousands of 
workers out of employments to which they had 
been accustomed; and only a fool could deny 
the hardships that have accompanied the proc- 
ess. But, taking the phenomenon as a whole, 
the cheapening of production by these inven- 
tions and improvements has resulted in enlarge- 
ments of demand which are quite as impressive, 
if we stop to consider them, as the mechanical 
advances themselves. These enlargements_of 
demand are in some instances much less and in 
other instances much greater, than is necessary 
to the employment of the same amount of 
labor; but taken as a whole, nobody can pre- 
tend that, in the course of the past century and 
a half, the tremendous increase of productive 
capacity has resulted in a diminution of the 
aggregate opportunity for labor. 

Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” was written be- 
fore, not after, the introduction of the sewing 
machine; the number of men who make a living 
by the printing of newspapers and magazines 
has not been lessened by the invention of the 
cylinder press and the linotype; a score of 
persons find employment with the typewriter 
to one who did so with the steel pen; the taxi- 
cab drivers enormously outnumber their pred- 





ecessors of the hansom. In every direction, 
where invention and improvement have closed 
old opportunities they have opened new ones to 
take their place, supplying wants formerly un- 
known or supplying old wants far more cheaply 
and therefore in vastly greater adundance. 


CATACLYSM AHEAD? 


N THE BROADER aspects of our present- 
day industrialism I am in cordial sympathy 
with Mr. Chase. I wish as heartily as he does 
that we might all prize the simple life, that 
we might care more for spiritual and esthetic 
satisfactions and less for machine-made com- 
forts and standardized luxuries. But it is one 
thing to cherish these aspirations and quite 
another to say that unless we change our ways 
in conformity with them we are headed for a 
cataclysm — not moral or spiritual decline, but 
economic breakdown. 

Mr. Chase entertains the hope — even, he 
says, a confident hope —that we shall undergo 
a change of heart, and that through it we shall 
escape disaster. I should rejoice to think that 
his hope will be fulfilled; but I see no reason 
for expecting any such profound and general 
transformation of our ways of life as would 
be requisite to achieve the change that he 
contemplates. But while I cannot share his 
hope of escape, neither do I see any reason 
to accept his prophecy of the disaster itself. 
Mr. Chase is doing a good work in holding up 
ideals of life which our industrial civilization 
does so much to obliterate; and nothing could 
be farther from my purpose than to deprecate 
the championship of those ideals. The object, 
of this paper has been solely to show that, 
whatever may be the defects of our industrial- 
ism as a way of life, there is no sound reason for 
predicting its downfall, or for assigning any 
limit to the continued increase of its productive 
capacity. 


SLUMPS ARE INEVITABLE 


HAT THIs increase will, in the future 
as in the past, be subject to interruptions, 
that some of these interruptions, like that 
under which we have been suffering during the 
past twelvemonth, will be the source of severe 
and wide-spread distress, is only too probable. 
Many serious and well-conceived efforts are 
under way to make these interruptions less 
painful and less prolonged; nor is there any 
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reason to doubt that these efforts will result in 
a marked diminution of the recurrent evils of 
the business cycle. Into the merits of these 
schemes, some of which are already in opera- 
tion on a considerable scale, it is of course 
beyond the scope of this article to enter; 
suffice it to say that the present depression 
of business, though it has greatly intensified 
public interest in the possibility of remedying 
the evil, does not present any new aspect of 
the evil itself. 

A much larger question, which I must like- 
wise refrain from attempting to discuss, is that 
of the long-time development of our vast in- 
dustrial activities. While distinctly denying 
that these, as now carried on, contain the seed 
of self-destruction, I am far from wishing 
to assert either that they cannot be modified 
or that they ought not to be modified. On the 
contrary, I feel convinced that there both can 
be, and will be, a change. But that change will 
result, in the main, not from the conscious en- 
deavor to follow better ideals, as formulated 
either by moralists or by economists, but from 
the growth of desires naturally arising out of 
our cultural and social life. 

“Things are in the saddle, and ride man- 
kind,” was said by Emerson a hundred years 
ago, when we were still in the main an agri- 
cultural people, with wants which we should 
now call few and simple and primitive. Things 
have been more and more in the saddle; but it 
does not follow that the passion for the prod- 
ucts of mass production will grow indefinitely. 
The growth of desire, not only for spiritual 
possessions, but also for material possessions 
more distinctive, more answering to individual 
personality, may turn back the tide which has 
long been running so high. 

This will not happen in a day; if it comes, 
it will come gradually. But as this desire 
grows, the corresponding economic demand will 
grow likewise; and supply will mold itself to 
fit demand, as it always has done in the past. 
Production will take on a better form when 
demand takes on a better form — not sooner, 
indeed, but on the other hand not much later. 
When we care more for better things, better 
things will be produced; and in the meanwhile 
we shall do well not to bark up the wrong tree 
— not to be frightened at the imaginary danger 
of our being choked to death by our own 
productivity. 
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BARNEY TOBEY, 


The American Slanguage 


by GEORGE FREDERIC NIEBERG 


L. THE LEXICON of slang there is no such 
word as fail. There are, however, twenty-two 
colorful synonyms. For instance, you may 
choose from that assembly the more expressive 
flop or the bluntly forceful dust; or you may 
prefer the flippant finality of washout. It is 
entirely a matter of personal taste. Slang is an 
extremely liberal and diversified language. 

Slang, cant, rogues’ jargon, argot, flash 
patter, lingo, the patois of the gutter — what- 
ever you wish to call it — has become a part of 
us. Despite its disreputable foreign origin 
and doubtful family tree, we have adopted the 
alien as our own and point to it with a demo- 
cratic swagger as one of our great American 
institutions. Purists deplore it, but they 
cannot — and do not — ignore it; probably 
because they realize that most of us are slang 
addicts to a certain degree. Not dyed-in-the- 
wool slangsters, of course. No; we can take it 
or leave it alone. But in an emergency we 
invariably take it. 

The purists recognize that weakness in us. 
What they do not recognize is that slang pos- 
sesses qualities not embodied in our immacu- 
late mother tongue — qualities that make it 
more vividly alive and infinitely more human. 
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All that is immaterial. Slang corrupts, the 
pundits maintain. And that corruption leads 
inevitably to the demoralization and eventual 
destruction of orthodox English. We should 
clean house! 

Instead, we yawn politely. Just how, we 
should like to know, do the distinguished 
savants get that way? 

Certainly the abolition of the great god 
Slang can hardly be classed as a new idea 
in reform waves. With all respect for the sin- 
cerity of the present-day critics, identical 
complaints were voiced over two hundred years 
ago. Incidentally, the same tragic consequences 
were predicted. 

The prefatory pages of a quaint canting dic- 
tionary, published in London in 1725, provide 
an illuminating close-up of the eighteenth cen- 
tury propaganda employed to combat the slang 
scourge; and they throw an interesting side- 
light on early philological ghost dances. Yet, 
after denouncing the entire canting crew and 
lamenting the invasion of the sinister foreign 
patter that was threatening the chastity of 
the King’s English, the author concludes his 
diatribe with this gracious admission: “The 
Canting Dialect is a confused jargon and not 
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grounded on any Rules; and no wonder, since 
the Practicers thereof are the chief Fathers 
and Nourishers of Disorder. Yet even out of 
that Irregularity, many words seem to retain 
something of Scholarship . . . and it is observ- 
able, that, even unknown to ourselves, we have 
indefensibly adopted some of their terms into 
our Vulgar Tongue, such as Filch, to steal; 
Flog, to whip; Roast, to banter, etc. . . .” 

If the estimable gentleman should ‘return 
to earth to-day, he would find an unbelievable 
number of additional words, once shameless 
outcasts but now recognized as eminently 
respectable examples of pure English. For 
they are listed in the better dictionaries 
without a single qualifying (s/.) or (vulg.). 
Other words of the same breeding are also 
represented, still carrying that parenthetical 
insignia of apprenticeship. Eventually they 
will be admitted to the purple circle — the 
damning parentheses struck off — and they, 
too, will be hailed by the savants as perfect 
etymological specimens. 

This slow-motion acceptance by the Brah- 
mans has not prevented us from becoming a 
nation of slangsters. We are, admittedly, the 
world’s largest users of the street vulgate. We 
are also the world’s largest importers of this 
indispensable lingo. Comparatively few words 
of American birth are recorded in authoritative 
lexicons of slang. To be specific, less than 
five per cent of the total production are of 
American origin. 

To the inevitable “Why?” there seems to be 
no truly patriotic and at the same time satis- 
factory answer. But it is clearly evident that 
we prefer the imported article to our own casual 


product. For the European argot, either in 
the original or in corrupted form, dominates 
practically all American slang. Temporarily, 
let one illustration serve—the word gyp. 
American racketeers are responsible for its 
present popularity. American non-racketeers 
use it freely. It is a relatively recent arrival. 
But it isn’t new and it isn’t American. Gyp 
is four hundred years old and has been in 
constant use in England and on the Continent 
since its inception. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SLANG 


LANGIANA was born on the Continent. 
Authorities state that its turbulent life began 
early in the fifteenth century. Roving tribes 
of gypsies, adept in divination, banditry, petty 
thievery, and murder, were the original progen- 
itors of slang. Their crude dialect, interspersed 
with vivid bits of French, German, Italian, 
and Portuguese, formed the nucleus of the 
world’s first universal language. Gradually, 
from the jargon of these romantic gangsters, 
there evolved a broader and more polished 
lingo — a thieves’ Esperanto — and late in the 
century it made its unobtrusive début in 
England. 

An obscure slang of sorts had been in vogue 
on the island previous to this foreign invasion, 
but not until Henry VIII severed relations with 
Rome did the underworld patois obtain its first 
real toe hold. With the dissolution of the re- 
ligious houses, a flood of mendicants was 
released virtually overnight. Homeless and 
destitute, they eventually turned from vaga- 
bondage to crime, swelling the already crowded 
ranks. Thus was established the beginning of a 
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mighty crime wave that swept all England, 
and it was then that thieves’ cant came into 
its own as the official language of the various 
mobs. 

Organization became necessary. Accordingly, 
the unsavory ensemble split into the Sixty 
Orders of Prime Coves 
(Good Fellows) — sixty spe- 
cialized racketeering clans 
of beggars, cutthroats, and 
thieves. And with these 
precious crews on the loose, 
the honest and bedeviled 
citizen was practically as- 
sured of losing some per- 
sonal treasure, ranging from 
his pocket handkerchief to 
his life. 

Stimulated by this crime 
renaissance, the language 
(flash patter) of the Prime 
Coves flourished. The hybrid jargon of the Con- 
tinent, in the favorable English environment, 
evinced unmistakable signs of precocity. 

Suddenly slang attained a new dignity. It 
became important enough to attack. The up- 
right and properly enraged citizenry vented its 
just wrath, not so much upon the swaggering 
rascals who were menacing life and property, 
but — through some unfathomable process of 
reasoning — upon the language of the rogues. 
Cant dictionaries appeared. The public was 
urged to buy, to heed, and to familiarize itself 
with the accursed lingo. In that way, the indig- 
nant ones pointed out, an honest man could 
learn of the knaves’ vile plots and circumvent 
them. The technique, evidently, had its weak- 
nesses. It proved to be a strategical flop. 

One hundred years later, we find crime still 
humming merrily along and shocked gentlemen 
in London admitting a totally unforeseen 
calamity. Respectable citizens in the humdrum 
of daily routine were actually using the de- 
based argot of the criminal mobs! It was 
damnable. It was also undeniably true. 

Slang had definitely arrived. 

Immediately, learned etymologists, philolo- 
gists, and other cultured gentlemen of the arts 
and sciences swept down upon it. They ex- 
amined it — and sniffed. They dissected it — 
and snorted. They analyzed it — and threw up 
their hands. Briefly, the verdict of the savants 
was not complimentary. 








Slang, too colorful a language to remain 
the voice of a few, eventually permeated all 
strata of British society. That public accept- 
ance, however, did not influence its character. 
Slang remained true to its own. It took an 
unholy pride in its disreputable origin — in 
those who nursed it, 
groomed it, and jockeyed 
it to fame. And its cocky, 
humorous arrogance stalks 
through the Saga of Slang- 
land in the songs of the 
Prime Coves. These songs 
| contain unspeakable obscen- 
ities and chaste beauty, 
hilarious comedy and black 
tragedy; they are impudent, 
pathetic, grim, and gro- 
tesque. The long life of the 
idiom which they used testi- 
fies to its colorful vitality. 
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THE JARGON OF SPORTS 


I, ENnGLanD, the sporting fraternity was 
the first to absorb the outcast language and 
contribute to it brilliantly eloquent phrases 
of its own. The prize fight addicts, especially, 
were quick to appreciate the possibilities of 
the graphic lingo. Soon the London newspaper 
fight stories blazed with the vernacular, and 
its crisp tang flavored the gossip around the 
training camps. Many of these words, un- 
changed after a century or more of constant 
use, are employed daily in our own sports 
pages. Even the most casual American ring- 
worm will recognize these: knob, mugg, the 
one-two punch, glims, peepers, smeller, slats, 
maulies, draw the claret, scrap, in the pink, and 
uppercut. 

In America, as in England, the new patter 
met with an enthusiastic welcome from the 
criminal classes and the sporting element. 
Then, swiftly, the impudent and likable in- 
vader swaggered through to a complete 
American conquest. 

Yet, with the exception of the so-called 
“trade slang” of a technical nature, and in- 
variably dull and uninteresting to the general 
public, American slang reveals a woeful lack 
of originality and creative ability. Our sports 
crowd and underworld are practically the only 
groups that have contributed to Slang Ameri- 
cana and their donations are not great. 
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Many so-called new Americanisms are merely 
English slang words in their second or third 
childhood. The writer has cited the example 
of gyp, which had reached the ripe old age 
of four hundred years before it was called to 
the colors over here. While it is physically 
impossible to list the names of all the vener- 
able veterans we have kidnapped, the following 
line-up will reveal some of our more flagrant 
plagiarisms: 

Lousy. As slang, this charming word was 
first chronicled in 1690, by Crowne in his Eng- 
lish Friar: “He forgot he was a lousey liar.” 

Racket. In 1785, Grose, in the Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue, defined Racket as “some 
particular kinds of fraud and robbery are so 
termed when called by their flash names .. . 
as the Letter-Racket, the Order-Racket ... 
on the fancy of the speaker. In fact, any game 
may be termed a racket ... by prefixing 
thereto the particular branch of fraud or 
depredation in question.” 

Beat it. Recorded in 1691: “They all beated 
it on the hoof to London.” 

Mammy. Regardless of objections from Dixie 
and Al Jolson, Mammy was first released to 
the public in 1560, in the play Nice Wanton: 
“Cards, dice, kiss and so forth; all this our 
Mammy would take in good worth.” 

Two bits. In 1532, dit was the name given 
to an English coin of varying value (approxi- 
mately eight cents). The expressions two dits, 
four bits, etc., were common. 

Burn my clothes! Comparatively new — one 
hundred and eleven years old, to be exact. A 
mild oath noted in Tom Crib’s Memorial, 
published in London in 1819. 

Guy. Probably the most overworked word in 
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American slangland. First recorded in 1806 in 
Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends: “You'd lift up 
your hands in amazement and cry, ‘Well! I 
never did see such a regular guy.’” 

Frisk. Meaning, of course, “to search,” this 
word was used by G. Parker in Life’s Painter, 
printed in 1781. 

Boss. The first chronicled use of this word 
in a cant sense occurs in Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine. (1590). 

Mooch. One of the charter words in the 
Thieves’ Lexicon. It is as old as slang. 


OLD STAND-BYS 


a the reader may recognize 
additional American stock favorites among the 
following words, all of them in active service 
abroad more than two hundred years ago: hick, 
booze, benpecked, blab, grub, nest egg, kid, 
topper, up to snuff, wobble, mob, brat, rook, 
and clodbopper. 

The Tom and Ferry Flash Dic., published in 
London in 1825, discloses an amazing number of 
British slang words used in our present-day 
conversation. To list only a few: dlind, bluff, 
cadger, cleaned out, crimp, duds, fence, gab, 
hedge, hod, hoof it, hush money, mum, mugg, 
nab, nix, peel, pinch, pull, patter, squeal, 
snooze, snitch, swig, spree, swag, and togs. The 
same book observes that “One misfortune to 
which the Public are liable, is, that Thieves 
have a language of their own; by which means, 
they associate together on the public streets, 
without Fear of being overheard or under- 
stood.” 

In the building of an eloquent slang of our 
own, we have depended largely upon our “rov- 
ing professions” — the sports fraternity, the 
underworld, newspaperdom, the theatrical pro- 
fession, the circus, any vocation calling for 
contact with all sorts of people. The first two 
classifications have been commented upon. The 
newspapers have produced soé sister and a few 
“shop” nondescripts. The theatrical crowd has 
given us wow and Jelly-laugh, the latter marked 
for sure death as far as general use is con- 
cerned. Patter is not American and the profes- 
sion’s beloved gag dates back to pre-Civil War 
days. The circus and carnival mobs have a 
small but vivid lingo that is not familiar to the 
ticket-buying public. While there are a few 
notable exceptions, our wandering workers 
have failed dismally as creative slangsters. 
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Prominent among the contributions of un- 

uestioned American origin are: jazz, stunt, 
dope, stuffed shirt, flop, hoodlum, applesauce, 
stand-up, and dumb-bell. We also credit an all- 
American pedigree to: fliover, hooey, blab, speak- 
easy, jinx, washout, flapper, gold digger, hash 
house, and gin-mill. 

Money, always of paramount interest, has 
more than five hundred synonyms. Two of the 
most popular of these, a yard (one hundred 
dollars) and a grand or G (one thousand dol- 
lars) were coined in the United States. 

Our déclassé wanderers have done their bit 
for Slang Americana and in the tramp’s lexicon 
we find these old family favorites: bobo, ding- 
bat, shack, handout, glom, punk, and monicker. 

Slang, prolific in synonyms for almost any 
given word, occasionally becomes confusing. A 
police informer in New York, for instance, is 
a stool or snitch. In London he is usually re- 
ferred to as a copper’s nark. In Chicago he 
is a fink. Conversely, a dull may be a police 
officer, a male elephant, or simply a mistake. 
A fin may be five dollars, an arm, or a hand. 
A flat may mean a policeman, a country yokel, 
or an urban come-on. Yet to rumble the flats 
means to play cards. 

Into slang’s hopper there has poured a 
queer medley of beauty, hate, ironic humor, 
love, pathos, passion, infinite tenderness, and 
stinging satire. And out of the hopper has come 
a primitive language — a close-up of humanity 
in its undershirt. It is a by- 
product, but the cockiest, most 
independent by-product in phi- 
lology. For five centuries it has 
refused to bow to outside in- 
fluences, fully aware that in its 
intense individualism lay its life, 
and that a compromise meant 
death. It is difficult to picture a 
language like that ever conform- 
ing to our standards of orthodox 
English. Our standards must 
conform to slang — if we want 
slang. And we evidently do. 


WORDS WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


atcy Hustep BELL, in The Mystery 
of Words, comments as follows upon the slang 
enigma: “Slang has no country, it owns the 
world. . . . It is the voice of the god that 
dwells in the people. It is a spiritual law. It is 
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the coarsest of crude matter. It is the rude 
artisan that carves ugliness into beauty. It 
is the drunken workman that defaces his work. 
It is the jade who defiles a statue. [¢ may be 
anything.” 

Most of the savants agree with Mr. Bell: it 
may be anything. But in trying to determine 
just what marks distinguish the vagrant words 
of slang from orthodox, correct English — in 
pointing out where English ends and slang be- 
gins —it is regrettable to observe that the 
authorities disagree among themselves. It is 
even more regrettable to note they often dis- 
agree with themselves. 

And the public, not understanding the vague 
and conflicting opinions handed down by the 
esoteric few, but awed by the polysyllabic de- 
crees, bows meekly to the pundits — and plays 
safe. It blithely labels all crude abortions of 
the English language “Slang!” 

For instance, consider the birth of the 
modern snappy comeback, nifty, and wise- 
crack. We owe it to the ambitious word-peckers 
of a past generation, who, in a heroic effort 
to improve upon the slang of the day, plunged 
patriotically into the throes of creation. And 
it is chronicled that an irresponsible muse 
smiled upon them. 

Suddenly, out of the mists that shrouded 
the mauve nineties, sprawled that captivating 
blurb known as O U Kid! It became the mot 
supreme among the dashing younger set and 
even the Victorian oldsters suc- 
cumbed to its irresistible lure. 
Little girls lisped it between 
giggles and small boys sported 
huge celluloid buttons with the 
immortal words inscribed 
thereon. 

Thus the silly season was 
formally launched and the Big 
Parade began. 

It has been an endless proces- 
sion. Comparatively barren as 
creators of legitimate slang, our 
language stylists have been re- 
markably prolific in producing some very 
delightful inanities for the trade. Fortunately, 
it is necessary to mention only a few to convey 
an idea of the brain writhings, sweat, and 
inspired talent behind these classics of the 
American renaissance. 

For example, we were served the subtle Try 
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this on your piano. It was, probably, very 
funny. The post-mortem is vague on that point. 
Within the last decade, we tongued J should 
worry into merciful oblivion. The sly dutter-and- 
egg man had its days — and nights — in our 
droll repartee until it was discovered one 
blessed morning with a knife in its back. The 
murderer, apparently, lacked our sense of 
humor. So’s your old man was an improvement 
in that its life was shorter. Only recently, that 


cultural masterpiece O yeah? sounded its death 
rattle. The Says you! — Says me! school of 
speech still prevails in our far-flung communi- 
ties and continues to play an important part in 
the lives of those unable to master the alphabet. 

And all these we have identified as slang! 
If true, it is not English that needs purging — 
it is slang that should be deloused. 

(Chorus.) Says you! 

(Answer.) Says me! 


Cough, Clown, Cough! 


Drawings by Julian de Miskey 


by MARCIA CLARKE 


i HIGHER-UPS can do anything they 
please with the American public. They make us 
play the market, rubberneck at Europe, drink 
wood alcohol, and cough. They make us cough 
because they want to sell us cough medicine, 
and the only way to do that profitably is to 
keep the number of coughers constantly in- 
creasing. There are already more natural 
coughers here than anywhere in the world. It 
is to the interest of medicine manufacturers 
and advertising powers to create Bigger, Bet- 
ter, and More coughers. For their own expan- 
sion they want the country to be cough- 
conscious. And it is. 

Even if collective coughing threatens to 
destroy the lung tissue, bronchia, trachea, 
larynx, pharynx, and harynx (a word coined to 
designate that part of the speaking apparatus 
used in harangues) of the entire population, 
the missionary work must go on. As in most 
other respects, we, the public, have received 
our orders from our particular gods, and the 
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Word has gone abroad in the land: Cough, 
Clown, Cough! Manufacturers have been quick 
to sense the psychological power of suggestion 
and imitation in coughing, which is why there 
are at least five cough remedy advertisements 
in every surface and subway car. 

Take your place in a public conveyance be- 
side a man with a strong, well-developed cough. 
Let your eye wander (as it irresistibly will) 
to the flaring blue-and-orange advertisement. 
See how long it will be before the first hesitant 
rasp rises to your lips, and how much longer 
before your handkerchief (if you are properly 
trained) is clamped across your convulsed 
exterior breathing apparatus. Your voice rises 
to swell the national chorus, you are initiate, 
and a candidate for the purchase of cough drops 
or syrup at the next drug store. 


COUGHS FILL COFFERS 
HIS EXPOSITION is kindly and sincere. 
I am neither ridiculing the coughers nor 
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denouncing the medicine-makers. I have sur- 
vived the climate of past winters, and I know 
the origin of the coughing cohorts. 

Before they discovered how suggestion in- 
creased the ranks of coughers, promoters real- 
ized definitely that we do cough here, and that 
there are valid reasons for it: the 
violent climatic changes; irritating 
particles of soot and minerals broad- 
cast from our gold-giving factory chim- 
neys; exhaust fumes from our super- 
saturation of automobiles; contagion 
fostered by our crammed movie houses; 
locomotive smoke belched into every 
up-and-coming hamlet; a genuinely 
high prevalence of respiratory ills; and the most 
prodigious consumption of tobacco in the whole 
delirious world. The American citizen walks 
around with a package of cigarettes in one 
pocket and a box of cough drops in the other, 
and gets fighting mad if anybody points him 
out as a lovably ridiculous saphead. 

Merely consider the attitude of the tobacco 
powers. One company proclaims tobacco 
toasted “to remove harsh impurities and cough- 
provoking irritants.” Another company cashes 
in to the tune of millions with its prize-winning 
yell: Not a Cough in a Carload. Across the 
stadium, the embattled cough medicine powers 
send out team after team to meet the on- 
slaughts of “smoker’s throat,” “cigarette 
cough,”’ and other 
rasping offshoots of the 
national habit. Per- 
haps the smartest 
player of the lot is the 
one who douses his to- 
bacco with the menthol 
of the cough medicine 
formula. He cleverly 
ties up cause and cure 
in one package. 

Coughing is such a democratic habit, and 
cough remedies so easy of acquisition by the 
proletariat, that there is more in it for the 
exploitation experts than in cold cream, nail 
polish, or high-priced coffee. Grocers’ wives 
and miners’ children can live without beautifi- 
cation or luxurious foods; but can they help 
coughing? No. God is on the cough drop side. 

The venerably whiskered Smith Brothers 
watch over the nation from a million car 
cards and billboards. “Cured by Rem,” say 
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hard-working mothers of coughing twins in 
Crystal City and Decatur. Mr. Luden, the 
cough drop magnate, has a vast mansion in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, built and furnished 
with art treasures on nickels from plebeian 
pockets. The magical appeal of a cabalistic 
Ds number sells “618” 
and similarly titled 
products to the cough- 
ers. How long, asks 
Pertussin, will your en- 
ergy (which you need 
for swimming, high- 
powered selling, golf, 
; or housework) last 

under the strain of a cough? 

Nobody doubts the definite efficacy of these 
remedies. The more sophisticated members of 
the metropolitan public buy brown chloroform 
lozenges or Thiocol, or remedies of higher price 
but of identical function with the advertised 
medicines. Fashionable physicians go a step 
further and disseminate apparently original 
prescriptions, which are in reality mere tran- 
scriptions of the popular doses. The fact re- 
mains that we all cough, and that millions 
of dollars are invested in our convulsions. 


LETTING OFF STEAM 


HIs Is by no means a black picture. 
More coughs are symptoms of high nervous 
tension than pathological proofs of 
throat or pulmonary troubles. Our vio- 
lently changeable climate and the dizzy 
speed at which we live, work, play, eat, 
amuse ourselves, make love, and die 
are the very causes for our nervous en- 
ergy, vigorous ambition, and spectacu- 
lar advancement. 

There is no reason to despair of the 
Americans because they are the fastest- 
moving, most progressive people on 

earth. Those characteristics are indicative of 
the American nature; it does not advance 
slowly, considering each evolutionary step and 
making its mark indelibly on the rocks of time. 
It moves in violent leaps and breath-taking 
swoops. Its physical nature is the same. We 
cough because coughing is a noisy, explosive 
outlet for minor physical discomforts; a way of 
letting off steam, and a safety valve against 
slow, long-standing, unspectacular diseases like 
those that gently remove part of the population 
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of the old world every day. When anything is 
really the matter with an American, he is more 
apt to cease coughing, and to crack up in one 
spectacular collapse. 

A man so ill that his disease and the fate 
of his life are more important to him than his 
business or his golf, will listen to his physician, 
who will say with the great tuberculosis 
specialist, Dr. Gerald Webb: “Nearly all 
coughing is unnecessary and is, in fact, nothing 
but a bad habit, a weak and injurious yielding 
to a slight sense of discomfort.” The doctor 
will then proceed to forbid the patient to cough, 
and will show him, by simple directions as to 
posture and the drinking of cold water, how 
coughing — even from grave causes — may be 
avoided. 

But that’s no fun to the bustling man and 
woman in the street (or train, or street car, 
or subway, or theater, or church, or concert 
hall). They /ike to cough, and if you don’t be- 
lieve me, recall any friend of yours reciting 
the details of a welcome cough visitation: 

. I had the most awful coughing spell, 
my dear; I couldn’t get my breath for twenty- 
five minutes, and finally Jack had to crawl 
out over a whole row of people to get me a 
drink, and they were all so furious it was 
actually funny — humorous, my dear — and it 
made me laugh so hard I coughed much 
worse. . . .” (Triumphantly.) 


COMMUNITY CROUP 


EOPOLD Sroxowski, Philadelphia 
Symphony conductor, aggrievedly swears that 
his audiences only do it to annoy, because they 
know it teases, which is almost credible if 


you think over your list of acquaintances and 
note which of them go to concert halls to hear 
music (and sit still as ghosts) and which 
go to be seen and to cough. The latter group 
is seen at concerts because it follows the 
crowd in everything; it coughs for the same 
reason. We are clubby, imitative, competitive, 
talkative, unreticent people. Our idea is to 
live in houses like our neighbors’; play golf 
as and because they do; raise blue flowers when 
the Garden Club says, or white from the same 
motive; sell our way to luxury without leisure; 
educate our children to patterns fixed by exor- 
bitant schools; and so on ad infinitum. 

All of these activities seem to demand long 
discussions of identical experiences, and com- 
parisons lengthily drawn over subjects that do 
not, intrinsically, merit discussion. Coughing 
and the comparing of notes about coughs, 
whether it takes place among the country-club- 
bers of the Oranges or the miners’ families of 
Moon Run, Pennsylvania, is of a piece with 
this sort of conversation. 

A nation whose doctrine might be summed up 
in such a phrase as “Noise Makes Cash”’ will 
naturally not accede to suggestions that it stop 
coughing. It greatly prefers to spend its fabu- 
lously totaled nickels and dimes and quarters 
for cigarettes and cough remedies — simulta- 
neously bought and simultaneously consumed. 

Such habits are all right with me. I had a 
terrible cough this fall, my dear, and my 
table flaunted a prodigious row of gaudily 
labeled bottles and boxes. When I finally 
decided to stop coughing, I did it by holding 
my breath and gargling with salt water every 
once in a while. 


Borzot 


This friend has come from fields where unicorns 

Are living silver, moving beneath the trees, 

Daintily cropping, tossing their polished horns, 
Threading the grassy-hollowed Hesperides. 

Here he has played the arching-necked, the proud, 
Canescent creatures whose neighing chimed and ceased 
As wind-bells cease; here he has bayed aloud, 
Warming the lean gray wolves who would dare his feast. 
Wind ruffles his flanks, and tips with swift, white fire 
The coat like watered silk. Restless, he moves, 

Nose in the breeze, and at a sudden sound 

His eyes flick red and avid with desire 

Of seeing unicorns’ small, heart-shaped hooves 

Pricked in the grass, stamped in this alien ground. 


— dudrey Wurdemann 
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MACHINELESS 
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Drawings by Jean Charlot 


by STUART CHASE 


T:. Unirep States is the outstanding 
exhibit of the power age; south of the Rio 
Grande lies the outstanding exhibit of the 
handicraft age. Texas, with less than five 
million people, has a greater manufacturing 
output than all Mexico, with 2. population of 
fifteen million; yet we regard Texas, and 
rightly, as an agricultural state. On the same 
continent, separated by a single muddy stream, 
we find two cultures, four hundred years and 
the full width of human nature apart: to the 
north, one hundred and thirty million Amer- 
icans and Canadians locked in a Laocoén 
struggle with a billion wild horses of mechani- 
cal energy; to the south, fifteen million Indians, 
most of them carrying on much as they were 
when Cortez first glimpsed the peak of Orizaba 
from the sand dunes of Vera Cruz. 

It must not be forgotten that while the 
Spanish conquerors found a primitive race in 
Cuba, gentle and acquiescent, in Mexico they 
marched against great white cities crowned 
with pyramids and temples, across mighty en- 
gineering works, and faced a people whose cul- 
ture was inferior to theirs chiefly by virtue of a 
lamentable ignorance of the chemistry of gun- 
powder. Listen to Bernal Diaz del Castillo as 
he comes down upon the plain of the City of 
Mexico in the vanguard of Cortez’s little army: 

“When we saw so many cities and villages 
built in the water and other great towns on 
dry land and that straight and level causeway 
going towards Mexico, we were amazed and 
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said that it was like the enchantments they 
tell of in the legend of Amadis, on account of 
the great towers and cues and buildings rising 
from the water, and all built of masonry . . . 
cemented and very splendid with many kinds 
of stone with pictureson them. . . . They took 
us to lodge in some large houses, where there 
were apartments for all of us . . . great halls 
and chambers canopied with the cloth of the 
country for our captain.” 

No Spaniard had ever built such colossal and 
enduring architecture as the Mexican temples 
and pyramids. Few Spaniards could match the 
intricate metal work, the textiles, the wood- 
working, the knowledge of horticulture, medi- 
cine, mathematics, and astronomy which 
characterized the Mayan and Aztec cultures. 
Superior in muskets, crossbows, horses (fabu- 
lous monsters to the Mexicans), and above all 
in guile, the Spaniards played one tribe against 
another, took the Emperor Montezuma as 
hostage, and won. 

Whether it was a victory of a higher culture 
over a lower is to my mind a dubious matter. In 
winning they took all valuables not too heavy 
to move, but not their victims’ souls — or 
habit patterns if you prefer. The natives were 
butchered, baptized, and variously bedeviled, 
but they clung tenaciously to their traditional 
economy, their traditional crafts, their tradi- 
tional worship; and in varying degrees they 
are still clinging. 

The modern collector, if sufficiently simp- 
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atico, may pick up curiously wrought stone 
idols from their owners at all seasons save that 
of corn planting. At this ceremonial time few 
idols are on the market; all are needed to pro- 
pitiate the coming crop. On one of the new 
highroads leading out from Mexico City, there 
stands a gasoline station (nor does it assault 
the eye) and back of the pump a stone idol set 
about with beehives. The proprietor will crank 
you gas at nineteen centavos a liter; but bees 
require sympathetic supervision by the proper 
god. 

In Taxco I saw the ancient Tiger Dance per- 
formed with masks in a church courtyard to the 
accompaniment of Aztec songs. It was followed 
by a Mass within the church, which in turn was 
followed by a circus in the courtyard. Miss 
Brenner has the whole phenomenon admirably 
documented in her recent book, Jdols Bebind 
Altars. 

The Spaniards stamped out the higher learn- 
ing of the Indians — one godly bishop burned 
in a vast pyre all the books, histories, and early 
records of the Mayas; another performed the 
same office for the Aztecs and their allies — but 
the habits of the common people they could not 
eradicate. Indeed, these habits deeply inter- 
penetrated the life of the conquerors them- 
selves. Thus when we compare the United 
States and Mexico the contrast is not between 
a civilized and a neolithic culture, but rather 
between a culture now great in the contempo- 
rary world and one which used to be great, and 
that not so long ago, as history runs. The 
Mexicans are not a nature people but the in- 
heritors of a cultural tradition which should 
bring pride to the heart of every native of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete, too 
long you have held the center of the stage. 
Here in this America was a nation to press you 
close. You never wove such textiles of thread 
and humming ‘birds’ feathers; you never 
learned your calendar so accurately, or 
plumbed so deep into the secrets of the stars; 


you never conceived a facade so daring as that 
of Quetzalcoatl in Teotihuacan. 


II 


I SPENT seven weeks in Mexico, cutting 
a path from Vera Cruz on the Gulf to Acapulco 
on the Pacific, and giving most of my time to 
the hinterland rather than the cities. All that 
this justifies me in making is a brief camera 
report, with the merest ribbon of talkie film 
on the side. The story of the builders of Uxmal, 
the cultural diffusion of the Yucatecan ball 
court, the hidden springs which guide the fin- 
gers of the potters of Xalitla to the production 
of vases as just and lovely as the Greeks’ 
— of these you will some day hear from the 
competent archeologists and students now 
on the ground. 
I can give no account based, as theirs will be, 


. on years of research, but only the impressions 


of a wayfaring economist who climbed a fifteen 
thousand-foot volcano, drove a Ford over the 
dizziest road in the world to a remote silver 
mine, bought serapes in villages to which no 
Ford could ever navigate, visited an Aztec 
temple to the god of pu/que (perched on the top 
of limestone cliffs), and went swimming in a 
mountain pool where demons lived. 

Mexico is a violent country, more remote 
and strange than any I have ever visited, in- 
cluding Russia. Violent are the contrasts, the 
color, violent the landscape and storms, and 
violent the pressure on the membrane of the 
ears as one ascends or drops two thousand feet 
an hour — a normal traveling ratio. Only the 
people and the long-suffering burros are gentle. 

I say people advisedly. It is probably true 
that among the tiny minority who wear pistols 
in silver-chased holsters and aspire to polit- 
ical office, violence is reasonably common. 
But traveling outside the few focal points 
where politicians specialize in bulletproof 
vests, kindliness and courtesy are the rule. 
The only human violence I saw was a fist fight 
between two soldiers in Cuernavaca, in which 
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the art displayed was pathetically ineffectual, 
and another occasion when a friend, forgetting 
that Mexican highways belong to animals as 
well as to men, ran over a pig. Even in Mexico 
City on the day President Rubio was shot citi- 
zens went about their business calmly and 
peacefully. 

Politicians lead a hazardous existence, but 
they are a race apart. Their marchings and 
countermarchings do not seriously affect the 
Aztec tradition. A handful of Spaniards 
marched and countermarched for three hun- 
dred years and left some glorious cathedrals, 
but the organic life of the people they did not 
drastically disrupt. 

A great, tumbled, color-drenched slice of 
geography, dotted with noble masonry in all 
stages of decay, and flecked with stolid, brown- 
red men and uncomplaining asses. At first 
glance, the geography all but blots out the 
people with its arresting violence, its raw physi- 
cal impact. In due time these sombreroed men, 
these blue-shawled women, these grave, quiet 
children advance by resistless pressure into the 
foreground; more to be wondered at, when all 
is said and done, then Popocatepetl itself. 

What are they thinking? What do they be- 
lieve in? Why is nearly everything they touch 
marked with the authentic hand of craftsman- 
ship? What is the source of that strength, that 
permanence, that plastic adjustment to the en- 
vironment about them, to life itself ? Why do 
they make Nordics, especially Americans, seem 
fragile, pasty-faced, and not a little ridiculous? 

y, coming from them, was I so ashamed of a 
boatload of my fellow citizens returning from 
Havana to Miami, with total assets probably 
sufficient to buy a Mexican state? 

Skin color has something to do with it, 
nervelessness has something, but there is more 
which lies deeper. These Indians have learned 
how to come to terms with their world, a secret 
which our pioneering forefathers knew, but 
which we have forgotten. I wish I had a frac- 
tion of their surety and strength. 
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Their country is at once beautiful and bit- 
ter. It belongs to the sun. Even in the rainy 
season the sun shines nearly every morning. 
Great areas become devastatingly parched 
toward the end of the dry season, making April 
the hottest month in the year. To go from 
Iguala to Chilpansingo in the State of Guerrero 
in March is literally to go through purgatory. 
Every watercourse is dry, save for the ruddy 
Balsas, and the wind which roars from cafion 
to cafion seems to come from a furnace door. 
But men and animals somehow survive in this 
inferno. One of its tiny villages makes jars and 
vases which the Greeks might have envied. 

Other regions are cursed with dust storms. 
All the plateau country is cold at night, the 
higher passes bitterly cold. You or I would 
soon be gathered to our fathers going native 
at ten thousand feet, but the Indian wraps 
himself in his serape, lies on a straw mat on 
a clay floor, and, shivering, survives. Mean- 
while the coastal plains along the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Ocean are roaring hot, 
steamy, and often miasmal; blessed with scor- 
pions, tarantulas, fancy varieties of snakes, 
and poisonous plants. On the low-lying Yuca- 
tan peninsula the great Mayan culture pro- 
duced the fabulous cities of Chichén-Itz4 and 
Uxmal; while the Toltec and Aztec civiliza- 
tions belonged to the high central plateau, in 
a totally different climate, nursed under the 
shoulders of cloud-capped volcanoes. 

In Mexico one is never out of sight of a 
mountain, or long out of sight of one’s shadow, 
or, if one is traveling in the hinterland, far 
from some dizzy change in altitude or tempera- 
ture. One can hardly drive ten miles without 
at least one glorious scenic picture, and one 
good shattering scare. It is no place for 
Rotarians with their need for bathrooms and 
snappy service. It is no place for any Nordic 
unless he watches his diet, his clothing, his 
siesta, and his chauffeur. 

But with a little common sense, and above 
all with the philosophic thought, “men live 
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here and keep healthy, and so shall I,” one can 
journey around with all reasonable safety and 
comfort. The bandits, incidentally, are like the 
White Queen’s menu: jam to-morrow and jam 
yesterday, but never jam to-day. They have 
just held up somebody, or are about to hold up 
somebody. Despite an ever-mounting curiosity, 
one never encounters them to-day — though a 
rich traveler might stand a better chance to 
have his curiosity satisfied than a wayfaring 
economist. 


Kil 
L.: ME GIVE you, if 


I can, a picture of a Mexican 

village, typical of many that 

I saw and of hundreds 

throughout the country. This 

particular village has never 

been visited by a wheeled ve- 

hicle. It may be reached only 

by a zigzag burro trail which 

winds, painfully enough, over 

the pedregal — a tortured five 

miles of heaving lava rock. It stands on a little 
plain surrounded by rice and corn fields which, 
despite the dry season, are kept brilliantly 
green by irrigation. To the north rise perpen- 
dicular cliffs of ruddy limestone carved into 
fantastic shapes, thousands of feet high. On 
top of one of them stands the Aztec temple to 
Tepoztecatl, god of pulgue. At their base a 
fountain gushes from the living rock and, via 
a cement reservoir, provides the village with 
water. 

It is blisteringly hot on the cliffs and hot in 
the village, but here by the fountain it is cool 
and the air is sweet with flowers. Banana trees 
throw their great green machetes aloft; there 
are stone seats under a grove of cypress and 
mulberries, and a stone globe five feet in di- 
ameter with a cross on top. To the west lie 
the pedregal and Cuernavaca, the nearest 
center, twenty miles away. To the south is 
another limestone outcrop, lower but even more 
fantastically turreted. To the east the plain 
rises a little, and over the edge, framed by the 
limestone cliffs on either side, the glittering 
snowfields of Popocatepetl and the White 
Lady block the skyline. 

This town has perhaps four thousand people, 
nearly all pure Aztec, and seven hundred huts 
and houses. Mexicans, like Russians, live 
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together in their villages, their fields about 
them, with hardly ever an outlying farmhouse. 
The streets are narrow, cobbled, straight, and 
very clean. Buginvillzea spreads its incredible 
cerise over old walls. The houses are of adobe 
or stone, roofed with red tiles, occasionally 
with thatch. They contain one or two rooms 
with hardly any furniture; there is not a 
chimney in the town. Food is cooked on a stone 
hearth or a clay brazier with wood or charcoal 
as fuel. In a garden as we pass, one family 
is making rope by winding 
horsehair on a curious spin- 
ning wheel. Presently we see 
another family leisurely manu- 
facturing tile and brick, with 
the finished product piled in 
the sun to dry. Every man, 
woman, and child we meet 
salutes each one of us, and 
to each every member of 
our party gives a “Buenas 
tardes” or an “ Adios.” 

There is a little Zocalo, 
or plaza, with shade trees and flowers, a tiny 
bandstand, and one small general store which 
puts me in mind somehow of the general stores 
I used to see in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. It smells the same; but of twenty 
bins of different dried seeds and berries I can 
recognize only three. With the fruits one does 
better, identifying cherimoyas, papayas, avo- 
cados, as well as pineapples, oranges, limes, 
and bananas. 

At the head of the plaza rises the great 
cream-colored church, streaked with gray and 
rose. It is only too clear that every iota of 
the community’s surplus wealth — labor, ma- 
terials, artistic ability—has gone into its 
construction, even as in Aztec days it probably 
went into Tepoztecatl’s temple two thousand 
feet above. Like nearly all Mexican churches, 
this one has two towers flanking the entrance 
doors of old carved wood, and a long nave, 
terminating in a big dome which rises almost 
as high as the towers. This dome is of stone 
instead of blue tile, and the towers are full 
of bells. 

As everywhere, part of the structure is de- 
composing, but with what grace! In front of the 
doorway stands a stone cross whose arms end in 
symbolic Aztec serpents. On the screen inside 
the door is suspended a sign to the effect that 
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a lottery for dead souls is in progress. The 
names of departed parishioners are listed, each 
with a lottery number, and a Mass is promised 
the soul of the winner on a given date. But 
the losers need not despair; a sort of blanket 
Mass will be celebrated later for all the losing 
candidates together. 

Two pigs are asleep in the churchyard among 
the graves. With a certain air of misgiving a 
hen approaches the church door. A train of 
burros loaded with charcoal is making its 
patient way down the side of the plaza; a pony 
with a resplendent silver-studded saddle waits 
drowsily in front of the store. It is the siesta 
hour, which even the Northerner on schedule 
must come to respect. We shall drink our 
beer here in the shade, watch the sleepy 
Zocalo, admire the old rose and ivory of the 
crumbling church, try to believe that these 
limestone cliffs are not a Hollywood backdrop, 
and presently, when it is a little cooler, ask 
an Indian boy to guide us over the pedregal 
to Cuernavaca. 

This village, as I have said, has never 
known a wheeled vehicle. It is innocent of 
telephone, telegraph, or electricity. There may 
be a radio, but I did not hear one. I did 
see a sewing machine through a cottage door, 
and in the store at the 
plaza a battered phono- 
graph. Clocks and watches 
were doubtless to be found 
by diligent search. In the 
morning, somebody was 
shooting rockets from a 
nearby-field — those _as- 
tonishing Mexican rockets 
which one holds in one’s 
hand, ignites, and hurls 
into the air to burst with 
a minimum of flame and 
a maximum of noise. Firearms were surely 
present, though not in evidence. 

In brief, the Machine Age is but the shyest 
visitor to Tepoztlan. Placed under an embargo 
to-morrow, the town would hardly know the 
difference; communal life would proceed with- 
out comment and without break. 


Iv 


M OST TRAVELERS, one suspects, never 
see Mexico. They see railroad rails and Mexico 
City. The latter is held to be the chief jewel 
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in the nation’s crown, but I submit it is mainly 
outside the nation’s organic life and is making 
all possible momentum in the direction not 
only of Paris but of New York and, alas, 
Los Angeles as well. 

So at least it seems as one drives into the city 
after weeks in the real Mexico. The motor 
traffic swells, the signboards sprout, a gas tank 
looms, trolley cars groan, subdivisions blossom 
to right and left, while on a near-by cliff in 
letters of solid cement, fifty feet high, a ciga- 
rette — to its everlasting shame, a native one 
— announces its supremacy. Only the Indians 
— and they are everythere — remind us that 
we are not in Minneapolis or Manchester; the 
Indians, and the twin volcanoes to the south, 
Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, the White 
Woman. 

The fine old palaces and cathedrals are 
sinking out of sight behind modern office build- 
ings (as yet no skyscrapers), garages, hotels, 
Fifth Avenue shops, signboards, and taxicabs. 
The kindly ministrations of a friend led us 
one moonlight night, all unsuspecting, by a 
devious route which skirted the red light dis- 
trict, to the Viscainas, “the finest piece of 
architecture in the Western Hemisphere.” If 
not the finest, this solid block of pure colonial 
stonework, exquisite in its 
balance and proportion, is 
a close second; but no 
tourist has ever heard of it. 

The Zocalo is still ma- 
jestic with its cathedral 
and government palace, 
the boulevards are fine, 
the trees in Chapultepec 
Park magnificent. In odd 
corners and at odd mo- 
ments something of the 
old colonial charm comes 
back again, but of the great imperial capital of 
Montezuma hardly a trace remains. One must 
go twenty miles to the south, to the floating 
gardens of Xochimilco, to catch his first and 
only glimpse of the Venice which the Aztecs 
built here, which turned a bluff soldier into 
a poet as he marched down upon it from the 
shoulder of Popocatepetl. One must go another 
twenty miles north, to the pyramids at San 
Juan Teotihuacan, to realize the stupendous 
power of Aztec and Toltec architecture. 

Save for occasional glimpses, and for a 
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stubborn fraction of its population — the 
darker, pajamaed, rebozoed, sombreroed, san- 
dal-footed fraction — Mexico City does not 
belong in the Mexican picture; which does not 
prevent its being a bright, picturesque, and 
reasonably comfortable city to live in, with all 
the modern improvements either in situ or in 
transitu. The country club would not disgrace 
Westchester; the Lady Baltimore Tea Shop 
need not bow to Schrafft’s; the Rotary Club 
meets weekly; the Hotel Genéve has a bath 
with every bedroom; The Saturday Evening 
Post is delivered by air; while the pistol toters 
in the Regis bar are an exhibit worth traveling 
far to see. Most of them have probably flown 
down from Laredo. 

These gentry, together with the bulk of the 
bourgeoisie, are outside the picture. The 
bourgeoisie have been chiefly responsible for 
making the city what it is, and so are primarily 
interested in Western, not Mexican, culture. 
Or such is the impression the casual observer 
gains from the cut of their clothes, from their 
motor cars, their cocktails, radios, and night 
clubs. For all I know, Heaven help them, they 
may be playing bridge by now. 

Some of them are pure Spanish, a few are 
pure Indian (which at present, I am glad to say, 
is good politics), but most are “mestizos,” 
half-breeds, distinctly lighter in color than the 
real Mexican. I doubt if this bourgeois class 
comprises as much as five per cent of the 
total population. It has much of the wealth 
and power, a modicum of intelligence, and a 
grave lack of taste. It fills its houses full 
of whatnots, red plush, and French porcelain, 
while native pottery, as lovely as any ever 
made by man, goes begging. In the home of the 
rich man of a small village I stood entranced 
before the cast-iron effigy of a crocodile, 
with tail curled up to support a marble table 
top, on which lay a glass slipper, a small box 
in rose plush, a porcelain shepherdess, and a 
collection of shells. 


Vv 


I F THE BOURGEOISIE do not belong in the 
Mexican picture, neither do many of the poli- 
ticians. The terms “statesman” and “general” 
are, by the way, interchangeable, and the more 
militarized of these public servants, as Dr. 
Ernest Gruening has so admirably demon- 
strated, are a serious menace to their own 
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country. With high-sounding Latin speeches — 
more deplorable, if you can believe it, than a 
Republican Senator taking credit for American 
prosperity — they generally seem to be trying 
to bedevil the country into another revolution, 
whose purpose may be chiefly to take loot away 
from the ins and deliver it to the outs. They 
have a Gargantuan appetite for fancy uni- 
forms, fancy women, and Rolls Royces. The 
underlying population pays the freight. 

There is, however, a minority of genuine 
patriots among their ranks, so that the cost 
is doubtless less than in colonial days, when 
one enlightened governor or bishop constituted 
a high average. Also it must be remembered 
that this minority wields no little influence. 
They are building good schools and good roads, 
encouraging the popular arts, letting Rivera 
paint happily on his scaffold until he drops 
with fatigue, conscripting the bandits into the 
army, and putting into effect some of Mr. Mor- 
row’s excellent advice. Thanks to them, the 
cult of the indigenous, of the popular arts, 
even of the Aztec, has made some progress in 
recent years, and the government has done a 
quantity of excellent work in the encourage- 
ment of handicraft and the unearthing of 
archeological remains. 

I do not envy the governors of Mexico. Aside 
from the hazards of their calling, they are 
faced with a problem to confuse a Socrates. If 
they remain Mexicans and hold to their village 
economy, their charcoal fires, and clay cooking 
pots, they leave their citizens in poverty and 
their material civilization hopelessly behind 
all the nations of the modern world. If they 
attempt to compete with these nations, on the 
other hand, if they encourage the promoters 
who swarm even now around the capital, they 
sacrifice what remains of a noble and in many 
ways a lovely culture. 

In village life to-day, crime is rare, un- 
employment is unthinkable, a Freudian com- 
plex unheard-of. One must accept a responsi- 
bility of the gravest nature when he attempts 
to break down this self-sufficient economy, to 


specialize labor, make men and women de- 


pendent on pay checks rather than on their own 
provisioning, substitute movies and bleacher 
seats for fiestas, and thrust into their hands 
motor cars, radios, tabloids, Arrow collars, 
Simmons beds, corrugated iron roofing, Lister- 
ine, and canned asparagus. 
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Pandora’s New Box 


(Continued from page 338) 


terious operations of a half-human, half- 
mechanical organism, make contact with 
the material elements and interact with 
them. 

Even so, the course is clear. The matter 
demands a devoted scientific study of a 
srupulously objective character. Such a 
study should be made in the light of the 
over-all social functions and possibilities; 
though concerned with details, it should 
not allow itself to be lost in their mazes. 
Such research would doubtless lead, as 
indicated above, to the conclusion that 
intractable elements of human will and 
emotion are involved, and that these set 
limits to the purely scientific method of 
approach. 

Such a consummation is not to be 
wished for, but neither is it to be held as 
an excuse for inaction or despair. If the 
nature, the operation, and the extent of 
the mechanized area is carefully explored, 
the economist will have served well. If, in 
addition, he can point out the character 
of human will and emotion which would 
make socially desirable coérdination with 
the mechanism, that is all we can expect 
of him. His work is done. 

The mechanism can be mechanically 
controlled. For the human elements there 
are other resources. Education, enlight- 
ened self-interest, the refinement of taste, 
good will, high ambition, spiritual insight, 
and aspiration — all these powerful in- 
fluences can and will be brought to bear on 
the personal elements, and they can be 
made effective. In particular let it be 
affirmed that the possibilities of enlight- 
ened self-interest are growing from year to 
year before our eyes. Their future limits 
are beyond all calculation. 

The object of our inquiry, then, is noth- 
ing less than the rational, conscious, effec- 
tive direction of human activity toward 
ends that are humanly satisfying. “The 
problem is not how to produce great men, 
but how to produce great societies.” In 
this enterprise of founding and maintain- 
ing a great society, the initial step has at 
last been taken. It has been made physi- 
cally possible. 

The next move must be to make it 
socially possible; and the first steps in 
that journey must be taken by the econo- 
mist. Unless he, who is still in intimate 
contact with the world of physical activi- 
ties, can give us clear guidance, we will do 
well to distrust profoundly those less 
firmly based sciences of biology, sociology, 
and psychology which are loudly advanc- 
ing their own claims to leadership. 

The physical scientist, the doctor, and 
the engineer are doing their work well. 

ture progress demands another range of 
experience, another training, an aptitude 
for other organisms. It is now up to the 


nist. What is he going to do about 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Caribbean Cruises 


HIPS and men of the Great White Fleet know their tropics... 
a matter of prime importance to the traveler in the Caribbean. 
It means cruises planned by experience, and ships specifically 


designed for the traveling guest’s every comfort. » » » 


Wide decks for games, promenading, and luxurious lounging . . .out- 
side staterooms open to the sea breeze... excellent food prepared 


by chefs experienced in the art of tempting palates. » » » 


Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York twice weekly, New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cuba... Panama... Colombia... 
Jamaica . . . Costa Rica. . . Guatemala... Honduras. Cruises 16 to 


24 days, all expenses included. All first class cabins. Full details from 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP S€evercce 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Room 1627, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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IS STILL CHIEF 


@ @ @ fastest and most exclusive train to 
Southern California. 


@ @ @ only two nights Chicago to Los 
Angeles—only three nights from New York. 


e@ @ e a Phoenix Pullman will be 
operated in this train each Tuesday and 
Saturday during January and February. 


A Santa Fe Ticket Extra fine—Extra fast—Extra fare 


to California Will a ali ‘i 
Take You Through @ @ @ on Santa Fe rails “all the way 


Phoenix from Chicago. You leave on the Santa Fe 
and arrive on the Santa Fe. 


@ @ @ famous Fred Harvey dining 
and club car service—another ex- 
clusive feature. 


‘ 
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Mail Coupon 


- 
t W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
! 937 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail folders checked below: 
1 (J California Picture Book [[] The Indian-detours [[] Arizona Winter 
‘ [-] Grand Canyon Outings [[] All-expense Tours 


Hawali Boat-Train—Through 
Pullmans leave New York Janv- 
ary 20 and February 10, via 
Santa Fe “Chief’’ from Chicago 
a day later, connecting at Los 
Angeles with LASSCO, ‘’City 
of Los Angeles,” sailing Jan- 
vary 24 and February 14. 
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TRAVEL 
Martinique 


by AGNES 


Excursion steamers spread fan- 
like over the seven seas: travel books fall 
from the press as leaves fall from the trees 
in autumn. Yet few boats and fewer books 
pause at Martinique — that tiny island 
in the Lesser Antilles —or if they do 
pause it is briefly, en route elsewhere. 
And why should they delay at a mere 
fleck of tropic ravine, of pointed moun- 
tain and unknown beach? The area of 
Martinique is not a third that of Rhode 
Island. Its history is brief and entirely 
uneventful, except for the glamorous inci- 
dent of the Empress Josephine having 
been born there in 1763 and the tragic inci- 
dent of Mount Pelée having furnished in 
1902 the swiftest and most complete 
disaster in the annals of volcanology. 
Passing tourists may spend a day in 


ROTHERY 


Yet even Fort-de-France has its points. 
The ineffable air of Martinique, washed 
clean by rain and wind, fans its narrow 
streets. The incomparable clouds of 
Martinique float above roofs whose man- 
sard lines are suggestive of France. One 
sees here for the first time those beautiful 
filles de couleur walking with superb 
erectness on their small, bare feet, their 
satiny skins the color of lemon, the color 
of bronze, the color of peach, the color of 
copper. For something in the mingling of 
French blood with Carib, something in 
this peculiar sun and climate and habit of 
life, has produced a type, particularly in 
the women and children, more exquisite 
than anywhere else in the West Indies. It 
is further enhanced by the long full skirt 
caught up and knotted in front, the 
















Ewing Galloway 


Mount Pelee 


Martinique, but few prolong their stay, 
which is quite explicable since there are no 
adequate hotels, no convenient bathing 
beaches, no amusing “foreign colony.” 

Trinidad, Barbadoes, the Bermudas — 
these offer the visitor every accustomed 
comfort as well as the novelty of tropical 
delights. In Martinique are ney induce- 
ments, hardly any accomr~:sdation for 
those who think that com: ‘yo: onforts 
are universally “‘common,”®@ oriterpret 
“comfortable” according *Y to \rerican 
usage. So do not journey to Mairique 
expecting soft beds, mode» Frn )|mbing, 
and electric lights. You may® Y-4done of 
these conveniences in Felrt“deFrance. 
But that small and dusty port is the least 
attractive spot in the island, its chief 
virtue being that through it one enters the 
lovely regions beyond. 


multi-colored turban, the folded kerchief 
and heavy ear-rings. 

There are only a few sights to see in 
Fort-de-France. The statue. of Josephine 


in the Savane, forever looking across the | 


sea to her birthplace of Trois-Islets, a 
hand forever resting on a medallion bear- 
ing the profile of Napoleon, is so appealing 
in its soft contours and feminine grace 
that it does not seem possible that it is 
chiseled from marble. In the Cathedral 
where the lilies of France lie in pink 
mosaic under the feet of black acolytes, a 


colored choir, led by a French organist- | 
priest with a golden beard, chants the | 


ancient liturgy in perfectly blended uni- 
son. The Cathedral is constructed to with- 
stand earthquakes, with its steel beams 
painted to look like wood. In the hotel 
lobby the wood is painted to look like 
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— WINTER COMES! 












A. \/* ms 
WEST INDIES . . « pre-curistmas 
CRUISE . . . ABOARD THE FRANCONIA... 
16 DAYS... DEC. 2 TO DEC. 18... $175 UP 


Christmas shopping in Havana and Colon 
.» Swimming in liquid opal at Nassau... 
Visiting Kingston, Port-au-Prince. 

THE HOLIDAYS CRUISE 
FRANCONIA...16 DAYS...DEC. 20 TO JAN. 5 
- » $207.50 UP 
Christmas in Kingston, New Year's Eve 
in Havana...also visiting Port-au-Prince, 

Colon and Nassau. 


THE POST-HOLIDAYS CRUISE 
CARINTHIA ... 16 DAYS... $207.50 UP 
FROM BOSTON . .. JAN. 9 TO JAN. 27 
FROM NEW YORK ...JAN. 10 TO JAN. 26 
Get away from bills, blues and boredom 
ecto Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, 

Havana and Nassau. 

5 other Cunard Cruises, varying in dura- 
tion, from 12 to 18 days. Sailings from 
Jan. 24 to April 16. Rates from $111 
up, with shore excursions $126 up, 
according to steamer and length of cruise. 


EGY PT andthe MEDITERRANEAN 
Aboardthe great Cunarder Mauretania... 
From N. Y. Feb. 21... returning via 
Southampton. Rates: N. Y. to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, Villefranche, 
Naples $275 up. N. Y. to Athens, Haifa, 


| Alexandria $350 up. N.Y. to N.Y. $840 


up. Second Cabin passage at low rates. 


HAVANA SERVICE 


The “Caronia” and “Carmania”, big ships 
exceeding by thousands of tons any other 
steamer in Havana Service, sail every 
Wed. and Sat. N. Y. to Havana. .’. First 
Class: $90 up. Round trip $170 up. Two 
special 8 Day Cruises to Nassau and 
Havana Dec. 26 and Jan. 10...$170 up. 





Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 
Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD | 
















marble. But for that matter, in the hotel 
dining room the beets, true to the French 
tradition, are cut to look like roses and 
the carrots like stars! It is a dingy hotel, 
but the proprietor must be cheerfully una- 
ware of its deficiencies, since he has hung 
large mirrors in ornate gilt frames in every 
conceivable space in order to produce 
duplicates. 

On the hills around Fort-de-France are 
the airy new villas and the ruined walls of 
Colonial mansions half buried in tropical 
growth. From these cloud-canopied hills 
the city by the sea looks more attractive 









































































” a than from the hotel window, for the un- 
PALM AND SAHUARO pleasant sights and smells that are created 


by the human animal too closely herded 
together drop away. And so does the 
fearful noise of the automobile. For in 
this invention the white man who ban- 
ished the mosquito from the tropics intro- 
duced a pest apparently as multitudinous 
and even more menacing. The autos in 
Martinique are not equipped with merely 
one horn. Two and three and even four of 
various tones and crescendoes are not 
considered excessive. They blare, toot, 
squeal, howl, and yip incessantly. Often 
the drivers blow continuously from one 
corner to another, like small boys carried 
away by the rapture of a penny whistle. 
Down the narrow streets, as if they were 
fiends pursued by demons, they crash, 
swerve, bang, and bounce, their din 
supplemented by innumerable bicycles 
equipped with triple sets of bells. 




























ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


VIA 


| (GOLDEN STATE 
| LIMITED 


i Direct main line—quickest by 
hours—Chicago to America's 
sunniest clime—eleven famous 
winter resorts. Sport-Paradise— 
golf, polo, bridle-paths in a patch- 
work of color—orange and olive 
groves; desert palms and Sahuaro 
cactus giants. Luxurioushotels— 
, ranches. Mountains and dunes 
peopled by romance—cliff-dwell- 
ings, old Missions, Mexican 
adobes, Indian wickiups. 





















Low altitude warm winter 
way to Los Angeles and 
} San Diego 


Through Service—faster 
time—to Santa Barbara 


NO EXTRA FARE 


Individualized Service—The 
Favorite Train of Fastidious Trav- 
elers. Minimum daylight hours 
enroute. Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific Golden State Route is 
shortest and best to El Paso- 
F Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
; Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, 

Agua Caliente, San Diego. 
Through service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 








Bor way linger in Fort-de-France, 
or even on the neighboring hills, when the 
Island of Martinique awaits us? 

There is a road from Fort-de-France to 
St. Pierre, a road which winds and twists, 
which climbs and plunges, which whirls 
around dizzying ravines and skirts moun- 
tain gorges. It passes tiny encampments of 
two or three thatched houses, banana 
plantations, and tree ferns of immense 
height. Clear mountain brooks cascade 
between volcanic ridges and clouds chase 
each other across the pointed tops of long 
extinct volcanos. Deep clefts open to the 
sea and fold away into the clouds. An 
occasional piece of cultivated land stretches 
upon a hillside: an occasional naive shrine 
with a lighted candle before it is chipped 
from the face of the cliff. It is a gorgeous 
road, a terrifying, perilous, exciting road, 
so narrow that autos meeting must stop 
suddenly and back. From it one can 
catch glimpses of Dominica and St. Lucie, 
floating opalescent between sea and sky. 

But there is another way to reach St. 
Pierre and that is by boat, a well-worn 



































Only two days Chicago to 
California— only three 
days Coast to Coast 


For further information, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
710 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill, 942 

Please send me literature checked below : 
Golden State Route [ ete 





















Garden of Allah Chandler—Phoenix 
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es Palm Springs little steamer that, like a milk-wagon, 
Apache Trail — automatically stops at every small port. 
CJ Picture-landSouth west Southern California 





It skirts the shore closely — ah, if one 
could go round the world like this, slowly, 
close enough to shore to see the faces of 
the inhabitants who wave, close enough 
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to smell the fragrance of oranges glisten- 
ing on the trees! The bold headlands rise 
abruptly from the sea, many indented by 
caves into which the waves splash. The 
tiny scattered hamlets are only a row of 
one-story houses, brown-thatched or 
red-tiled, with fish nets draped across the 
side yard like gigantic spider webs. The 
dew drops upon them are closely-set cork 
floaters. There are cocoa palms, scarlet 
poinsettias, and blue rowboats along the 
sandy beaches and pebbled shores where 
sails and lobster pots are spread to dry. 

As for St. Pierre, it lies along a perfect 
curve of beach between the trancéd sea 
and the great broken mountain which 
still breathes smoke by day and fire by 
night. Finely cobbled streets and side- 
walks, remains of old thresholds and mar- 
ble window sills, steps to what once was a 
theatre, bits of doorways and windows 
opening to the sky, and always the many 
streams of soft, sweet mountain water 
continuously flowing in and out of every 
dwelling and caught in countless roadside 
basins — this is all that is left of what was 
once the most aristocratic, most wealthy, 
most proud city in all the West Indies. 
One blast from those fiery nostrils and 
forty thousand human beings were in- 
stantly swept from the land of the living. 
Only one man, who was locked in a dun- 
geon below the level of the ground, es- 
caped annihilation. He was black and a 
malefactor, so his miraculous preservation 
caused much perplexity to the religiously 
minded. 

If one would know what noble Creole 
families once lived in luxury along this 
enchanted shore, one must go to the 
Ossuaire at the foot of the cliff. On its 
walls are tablets with some of the names. 
In the cemetery are graves, some under 
slabs of stone, some set with pink and 
white shells. Behind the altar in the 
Ossuaire is a catacomb lined with shelves. 
Bones and skulls, many of them charred, 
all of them nameless, are arranged along 
these gratings or heaped up below them. 
These are the citizens of St. Pierre. 

If one would learn more of their habits 
and habitations, there are pictures a- 
plenty of these very streets when they 
were lined with fashionable shops and 
handsome dwellings. Fine horses and 
carriages trotted smartly through the 
Jardin de:s Plantes in the promenade hour. 
Vessels ‘rax~3 France, laden with per- 
fumes, lice, < Sy nd silks, crowded the busy 
port. Crtin oe delicate table goblets and 
seule n the chemical laboratories 
incredily>re Poerved from that deluge of 
lava,ihagh” twisted by the heat, testify 
to thehi’ «# .ndard of living and learning 
enjoyed sy the people of St. Pierre. Now 
lava bas hardened upon the tiled side- 
walks; rank trees rise from the floors of 
once elegant dwellings. The iron rings in 
the sea wall which held the waiting ships 
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are rusted and unused. 
But although this most perfect flower of 
Creole culture was blasted, St. Pierre is 
not deserted. In the lambent light of early 
morning fishermen standing in boats 
rowed by gleaming oarsmen spread their 
nets upon the water. As they gather them 
in, scintillating with fish — silver, gold, 
and flame-colored — women in scarlet 
skirts and children in tawny nakedness 
come running to help. How beautiful are 
the rhythmical movements of the men in 
the boats, of the boys wading into the 
water, of the women on the shore! Even 
so did the men of Troy “‘lash the sea and 
sweep the blue water.” Even so did Peter 
cast his net in the Lake of Gennesaret 
with the eternal gesture of the s: wer. 





































































Dommarine all is Pelée, cloud- 
capped or smoke-capped by day — at 
night glowing red, with red lava streaming 
down its side. St. Pierre is forever looking 
toward Pelée, for in sunshine or darkness it 
is forever changing, forever important, 
forever fascinating. Even the clouds 
which float across the radiant sky are 
irresistibly drawn to the volcano, reveal- 
ing and concealing her with their ethereal 
veils. 

There is in St. Pierre a strange psychic 
peace. Here is a place once loved by men. 
A supreme catastrophe swept it clean. All 
flesh perished; all possessions, all passions. 
Those who seek a city of perfect tranquill- 
ity will find it here where there is no city. 
Those who would hold converse with 
personalities in whom has been wrought 
the ultimate purification may draw near 
to them in these peopleless streets, along 
this quiet beach. 

To be sure, there are living beings here. 
Black men and women gather their rich, 
bright-colored vegetables and fruits and 
weave their baskets and nets. But these 
elemental dark bodies do not impinge 
upon the more permeating, more ethereal 
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ON THE RESOLUTE, “QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAM- 
SHIPS,” EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY 6 


TT. Eighth World Cruise of the Resolute — including more places 
than any other cruise—timed to arrive in each of the 33 countries 
visited in the best travel season. The Riviera and Egypt during their 
fashionable playtime—The Holy Land—a Tour Across India in agree- 
ably cool weather—Ceylon, Singapore, Siam—Java, Borneo, the Phil- 
ippine Islands—Formosa—China in the Spring—Korea—Japan in 

herry Blossom Time. Optional tours to stupendous Angkor Wat and 
exotic Bali. Truly “The Voyage of Your Dreams”—for 140 days. 


Rates, $2,000 and up, include an extraordinary program of shore excursions. 
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ON THE IDEAL CRUISING STEAMSHIPS 
RELIANCE & RESOLUTE, FROM NEW YORK 

HESE “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” have that extra measure of enjoy- 
ment which makes them treasured experiences of a lifetime. Golden 
days and glamorous nights—sailing summer seas or delving into the 
charms of Caribbean wonderlands. Absolute comfort and varied enter- 
_tainment aboard the steamers are features of these cruises. 


TWO CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR’S CRUISES 
Resolute, Dec. 17th; Reliance, Dec. 20th—16 Days, $212.50 up 






















shades. St. Pierre does not belong to the ‘eine Salis wn “RELIANCE” —, seittaaasiinatbinia 
an. 7th— ays. 50 up eb. — ays». -50 up 
black and brown folk who sleep and play Jan. 27th—27 Days . . $322.50 up Mar. 28th—16 Days .. $212.50 up 






upon her crescent strand. It belongs utterly 
to that invisible host which expiated all its 
human faults and weaknesses in the ex- 
tremest of human agony. The handful of 
bones in the Ossuaire are all that is tangi- 
ble of the human beings who once lived 
and loved in St. Pierre, but it is not to 
these bones that the city belongs. It is to 
that most fleeting, most eternal breath 
which once animated them —a breath 
which was swept down the winds, across 
the ways of the sea and the sky and yet 
which still suspires gently, rhythmically, 
powerfully, even as the gentle, powerful 
thythm of the ocean upon its sands. This 
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ON THE LUXURIOUS S. S. HAMBURG 
FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY 31 


AS unique in its itinerary — including every country on the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic— visiting a number of places never 
before offered in a cruise from America. Carcassonne, Tripoli and 
Basque Spain are a few of the fascinating novelties. 


70 days (New York to New York). The price, including a great program of shore excursions, is $950 and up, with 
return passage from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton by any ship of the Line up to December 31, 1931. 
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Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents, 


itality our seeking souls. — 
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Christmas 
is a happy time 





COME DOWN to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for Christmas. 
Here Christmas is a happy 
adventure that lasts all day 
long. It is full of delightful 
surprises for everybody. Carols 
in the morning. Filled stock- 
ings on the doorknob. A fam- 
ily turkey. Wreaths. Garlands. 
Here is all the charm of a 
Christmas at home, all the 
gaiety, all the comfort and 
friendliness ...without 
the trouble and the attendant 
exhaustion. In addition, there 
is the beauty of the sea, the 
crispness of the air, the bril- 
liance of the winter sun... 
and the Boardwalk by night! 
«ea veritable Christmas 
Fairyland. Write for infor- 
mation. Garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon, Hall 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Travel News 


SOMETHING NEW 


"Turne 1s a new place to go this 
season, another land to explore. Last win- 
ter the Lindberghs stopped there on their 
flight to Central America. In this issue of 
Tue Forum Stuart Chase makes it the 
subject of his ““Machineless Men,” and 
tells of his wanderings through. it. This 
new wonder lies in southern Mexico and 
include the fabled cities of centuries ago 
—cities that were old when Cortez 
landed. Mr. Chase made the journey by 
car from north to south, but one may also 
sail to Yucatan from New Orleans and 
work upward into the interior of Mexico. 
Diagonally across the Gulf of Mexico 
lies Progreso, in Yucatan; and beyond, a 


scant two hour’s motor ride, is Merida,. 


the capital. And a few hours beyond that 
is Chichen-Itza, where the Carnegie 
Foundation has recently unearthed vast 
cities which date back to Mayan history, 
over fifteen hundred years ago. Going on 
to Uxmal, Izmal, Campeche, and still 
farther north toward Mexico City, Mitla, 
and other Mexican towns, one will find 
Inca, Zapotec, Toltec, or Aztec tribes 
which have the same customs, religious 
beliefs, and architectural modes as pre- 
vailed among the Mayas at Chichen-Itza 
and Merida. If he is tired of the beaten 
paths, the winter traveler can hardly do 
better than visit these scenes. 


OVER, THE ALPS 


For rose who like their winters 
cold and snowy, there is Switzerland. 
Famous in the tourist world for its cosmo- 
politan brilliance, this little country 
draws most of its guests from England 
and the Continent, but Americans abroad 
are coming to find it a convenient gather- 
ing place and unrivaled in its sports. The 
most noted Swiss resorts are Engleberg, 
near Lucerne, Grindelwald, Murren, and 
Adelboden; also Andermatt, St. Gothard 
Pass, the famous St. Moritz, and Davos. 
The excellent railway system in Switzer- 
land will take one to almost any point 
desired, and motor coach services are 
maintained over most of the passes — 
theugh these latter vehicles are largely at 
the mercy of the weather. The mirrored 
lakes are sheets of ice at this time of year, 
but there is adequate compensation in the 
long vistas of snow. 


VANISHING AMERICANS 


©omparativety unexploited, our 
American Southwest is fortunate in the 
fact that people go there not because it is 
fashionable but because they have some- 
thing definite in mind which they want to 
see. For many the most popular attraction 
is the tribal dances, some of which are 
seasonal and others bound up with Chris- 
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NEW YORK HOTEL 





WE INTRODUCE 


She Colonial Idea 
Good Cooking 


In addition to our regular 
hotel dining room service, we 
now offer a new restaurant— 
The Colonial — making a 
specialty of home-cooked food 
at popular prices. Guest en- 
trances inside the hotel. 


This new feature, in conjunc- 
tion with our low room rates, 
makes your stay at a really 
modern New York hotel a most 
inexpensive luxury. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
FOR ONE PERSON 
(DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 
$ 350 =$ 4 $ 5 —36 
FOR TWO PERSONS 
Only $1 Additional, Any Room 


SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(One or two Persons) $9, $10, $12 


AMERICAN PLAN 
$3 per person per day 
added to room rate covers 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 
801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors. 


In the Grand Central Zone— 
Only a short walk from the 
Broadway Theatres and the 
smart shops of Fifth Avenue. 


Descriptive Booklet 
THE on Request 







HOTEL 

LEXINGTON AVE ot 46ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Frank Gregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 


— EAN | 


PALESTINE 


Greatest Preqeem in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FER. 5, 1931 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


71 days of delight 


Atrip to the“ Eternal City,” Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore excursions 


The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymuasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sineare the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 


and jolly entertainment. 


For choice accommodations make reservations now. 
Rates from $955 


Write for illustrated Booklet “‘P’’ 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 


ocean —— transportation abroad, 

A hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips 
Pia Itineraries to every country in 

vs , rope. Write for free booklet, ‘ “E138” 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chi 


‘ S21 Fifth Avenue. New York ! 





Binding Service 


Readers may have FORUM 
copies for 1930 conveniently 
bound, complete with index by 
title, author, and subject. The 
cost of binding is: $3.00 per 
volume of 6 issues in buckram 
(any standard color); half-leather 
$5.00 per volume; full-leainer 
$10.00 per volume. 

Missing copies will be supplied 
at 50c each. 


Send magazines, carefully wrapped, to 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
The FORUM 


44| Lexington Avenue 


New York 
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tian observances. These latter will of 
course be numerous around the Christmas 
and New Year season. On Christmas Day 
there will be dances at Jemez, Santo 
Domingo, Tesuque, Santa Clara, and 
other pueblos, and in others there are 
almost daily ceremonials during Christ- 
mas week. Los Pastores, related to the 
ancient shepherd plays, is given in the 
Spanish communities. On New Year’s 
Day there will be festival dances in the 
various pueblos, and, later on, certain 
unique ceremonies such as the Eagle, 
Hunting, and Sword Swallowers’ Dances. 
Flourishing now, one cannot tell how long 
these rites of the first and fast-vanishing 
Americans will endure in our present 
civilization. 


LIVING IN CARCASSONNE 


Carcassonne, in Southern 
France, provided the setting for an 
amusing story by Nathan Asch in the 
November Forum. Readers may recall 
that the farce bore the mournful title, 
“Dying in Carcassone.” And now we are 
informed that the S.S. Hamburg, which 
sails from New York on January thirty- 
first for a Mediterranean-Adriatic tour, 
will include this walled city in its itiner- 
ary —the first time it has ever been 
visited on such a cruise. The story and the 
cruise are quite unrelated, but at any rate 
together they provide an excuse for 
bringing up the name of this town, whose 
romantic moats, drawbridge, bastions, 
and massive walls are reminders of an- 
other age. Whether one is a temporarily 
impoverished novelist, like the hero of 
Mr. Asch’s story, or merely a tourist, 
Carcassonne offers its rewards. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Last montu we noted the increas- 


Waen IT’S 


WINTER HERE 
IT’S SUMMER IN 


Australia 


Turtle-back on 
the Barrier Reef 
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Flee your travelling ever taken you 
across the equator, beneath the South- 
ern Cross, into the land where seasons 
are upside down and winter turns to 
summer ? 


No? Then here is a new travel expe- 
rience. Strange ports and dreamy trop- 
ical islands "dot the way to Australia 
— Hawaii, Tahiti, Fiji, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, New Zealand—the 
very names invite you to break the old 
routine and roam new seas, 
Or sail from England or the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Orient, t, Ceylon, 
Singapore or Cape Town. Visit your 
steamship or travel bureau office and 
trace the route to Australia that best 
fits your plans. 


YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
KNOWS 

Australia will delight you with its dis- 
tinctive scenery, world-known cities, 
matchless bathing beaches gaily 
thronged, its aboriginal tribes and 
strange wild life. You will find much 
to interest you in the illustrated book- 
let this coupon brings you. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


842 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


Name ne Aes eel Oy es 


Street 


ing popularity of holiday cruises, aad as) —— __—__________ 


if to strengthen our point comes the an- 
nouncement that the S.S. C alifornia will 
sail from wintry New York at six o’clock 
on Christmas Eve, returning January 
fourth. During those eleven days the ship 
will visit Nassau, spend three days (in- 
cluding New Year’s Eve) in Havana, and 
of course cruise through the blue Carib- 
bean. While in port, the California will 


serve as a hotel for the passengers — and | } 


it is this arrangement which makes pos- 
sible the moderate rates asked for the 
tour. For those who do not care to go 
ashore on New Year’s Eve in Havana, 
there will be a special party held on board 
the boat at no additional cost. It is un- 
necessary to dwell on the fascination 
which the West Indies exert at this partic- 
ular season, or on the fact that in Havana 
the holidays lend an even more festive 
atmosphere to an always festive city. 


se just to enjoy 

luxuries and com- 

_ forts of this ‘amazingly 
“fine hotel. 


eA distinguished tem- 
« porary address. < 


620 ide Fnmt—enh th 
bath. $3.00 up. 


ROY PBRAINARO | 
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Forum Definitions 












Swo DISTINGUISHED .«Giffs 
for the P rice of Case 


Large 8vo — 489 pages including 
an extensive bibliography and 
an index. 


What Is a Happy 
Marriage? 








"Bue essentran ingredients in the 
recipe for a happy marriage occasioned 
little disagreement among the contestants 
this month. Common interests and mutual 
tolerance were generally rated as more im. 
portant than physical love. It was some. 
thing of a surprise to learn that few consid. 
ered money as even deserving mention 
in connection with a happy married life, 

The following definitions received 
prizes: 


1. A happy marriage is a marriage 
bound by mutual confidence, physical 
love, intellectual equality, and friendly 
companionship. By mutual confidence I 
_— do not mean blind confidence of each in 
the other’s ability to do no wrong but con- 
fidence of each in the strength of their 
relationship to withstand storms. By 
physical love I mean mutual pleasure and 
satisfaction in physical contact. By in- 
tellectual equality I mean essentially like 
qualities of mind seasoned with enough 
unlike qualities to stimulate thought. By 
friendly companionship I mean _ basic 
liking and sympathetic understanding 
sufficient to make the most trivial happen- 
ings precious because shared. (Helen 
Gilbert, Pasadena, Calif.) 

2. A happy marriage is one engendered 
and sustained by a mutual love between 
two people who are in all aspects of life 
compatible, who reciprocally compromise 
and forgive, and who delight in each oth- 
er’s habits, talents, and accomplishments. 
(Herbert Uhlig, Cambridge, Mass.) 

3. A happy married life is one in which 
husband and wife have many of the same 
tastes and interests, with a spice of humor 
and a salt of patience, together with a love 
so deep and true that neither ever doubts 
the loyalty and honor of the other, while 
both are ready to make whatever effort 
is necessary for the success of the union. 
(Martha C. Rankin, Brookline, Mass.) 

4. A happy marriage is one in which the 
two parties are agreed that as a result of 
their life together, their pleasant expert 
ences have outnumbered their unpleasant 
experiences to a greater extent than had 
been the case in the lives of both before 
they became husband and wife. (Edith 
Black, Montreal, Canada) 


Next: — What is A CIVILIZED MAN? 
Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
100 words, must reach the Editor by Decem- 
ber 24. Prizes of $5.00 for each winning 
definition. 
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The regular 
edition of THE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
by H. L. Mencken is on sale at 
all bookstores at $5.00 the copy. 





























Das THE AMERICAN MERCURY for one year as a 
gift to a deserving friend and get this great book FREE. 


BOTH FOR $5.00 


the price of the subscription alone 


THE AMERICAN THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE MERCURY 
BY H. L. MENCKEN edited 


The fascinating story of the BY H. L. MENCKEN 
‘growth of a great language Distinguished in format and 
with all the strength and the subject matter, Tue AMERICAN 
power and the charm that can Mercury sets the pace for all 
come from the pen of H. L. our monthly reviews. Leaders 
Mencken. It has already been in business, finance, science, 
translated into German and the literature and social affairs 
Scandinavian languages. Not have recognized and accepted 
one word has been changed or its brilliant leadership among 
omitted in this special siition. American periodicals. 







































































THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $5.00 in full payment of THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY and THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


Send the book to Send the magazine and gift card to 









What about an 


introduction to 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


for a Christmas 


2rsgqeeR Bea 


present to 


yourself? 


E SURE of getting at least one thing you'll really enjoy this Christmas. You 
have very little control over your friends’ selections, but you can ensure 
one bright spot in the serried ranks of cigar cases, bill folders, and guest 


towels—the gleam of the orange cover of HARPERS MAGAZINE. 
There are still a few of you—logical readers of HARPERS MAGAZINE—who 


do not yet know the authority and brilliance of the magazine which is more 
widely discussed and quoted than any other among educated people to-day. 
Here is an opportunity to discover what the leaders of contemporary thought 
have to say on all manner of subjects—and you pay only half price. Dr. 
Sockman writing on the morals of tomorrow; James Truslow Adams discussing 
“Prosperity vs. Liberty” and “The Tempo of American Life”; Bernard de 
Voto on “What shall we tell the children about God?”; a new group of love 
sonnets by Edna St. Vincent Millay—these and so many other features of 
extraordinary interest are yours for the small sum of only_one dollar. There’s 
space on the coupon below for your name and that of a friend. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


6 Months for Only $1.00! 
(A special introductory offer to new readers) 


Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. F 


Please send Harpers Magazine for six months at the special introductory rate of one dollar to new readers 


to the following names. | am enclosing $ 
EE ee ee ee ee a Name 


ea ae a a eens Address 





An Aristocrat « | 


‘Of First Mortgage 
Securities 


Bought by insurance companies, 
fiduciary institutions, estates, and 
large individual investors, as well 
as by the small investor for whom 
PRUDENCE principles of safety 
were primarily - devised, 54% 
PRUDENCE- BONDS are today an 
aristocrat of first mortgage se- 
curities. 

Considered solely on the basis of 
the inherent safety of the great and 
growing equities behind them, 
they excel in all those fundamen- 
tals of safety by which a fine 
investment is appraised. 

The $16,500,000 PRUDENCE 
Guarantee is simply additional 
protection! 


May we send you descriptive 
literature? It will interest you. 
Offices Open Mondays until 9 P.M. 


Tee PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8931-161st St., Jamaica, N.Y. 


aace==MAIL FOR BOOKLET=<<<-== 
F.M. 1481 


Name 


Address ___ 





Investment 
Securities 


George H. Burr 
& Co. 


57 William St., New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


Cities Service Petroleum subsidiaries 
operate in 26 states, in Canada and 
in foreign countries. 


CITIES SERVICE 


Nine Months Net exceeds 
Entire Year of 1929 


For the first nine months of 1930 Cities 
Service Company’s net to Common stock 
and reserves was more than $33,111,000— 
million dol- 
lars greater than for the entire year of 1929. 
Common 
stock you share in the record-breaking and 
growing earnings of the Cities Service 


more than three and one- 


By investing in Cities Service 


organization. 
Write for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Dept. 104 C-176, 60 Wall St., New York 


The Industrial Future 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Ti PRESENT business depression 
constitutes a crucible in which certain new 
theories, which have revolutionized many 
business practices in the past decade, are 
going through a thorough test. It is possi- 
ble that some of the tenets of the new 
economic philosophy may be proved 
worthless by the depression; it is likely 
that reactionaries will raise their voices 
and point with derision to such failures 
as are demonstrated and undermine con- 
fidence accordingly. We have already had 
evidence of this. But the fairest thing 
now is to defer judgment until such time 
as business has passed through a complete 
cycle, from prosperity to depression, and 
back to prosperity again. 

No one will dispute the statement that 
the era from 1922 to 1929 was one of pro- 
found economic changes. Old methods, 
tested by generations of business men, 
were scrapped with impunity. New inven- 
tions superseded old machinery or satis- 
fied new wants on a scale that has never 
been witnessed before. New industries 
replaced old ones. Radically new proc- 
esses necessitated the scrapping of millions 
of dollars worth of old equipment and the 
investing of millions of dollars in new 
equipment. New methods of distribution 
of goods were developed. New ideas about 
standards of living began to take form. 
Many industrialists changed their atti- 
tude toward wages, the forward-looking 
individuals recognizing that in maintain- 
ing high wages they were raising stand- 
ards of living and accordingly creating a 
demand for more goods. Great strides 
were taken in the direction of bringing 
employees into partnership with industry 
through employee stock ownership plans, 
in many instances creating a more sympa- 
thetic attitude between labor and capital. 

Even in finance radical revisions in 
financial practice took place. Common 
stocks came to be regarded as investments 
and were distributed as such by many old 
line banking houses which had previously 
never dealt in anything but bonds. In- 
dustrial and commercial organizations 
turned to the stock market for their addi- 
tional capital requirements, rather than to 
the bond market or their commercial 
banks. That era’s most fascinating char- 
acteristic was its element of change. The 
current depression will determine which 


of those changes were desirable and there. 
fore should be maintained permanently, 
and it will scrap those which were not 
sound. 


THINGS CHANGE 


Accricutrvrr is as old as history, 
but modern methods of farming, with 
tractors replacing horses and gigantic 
machinery replacing scores of farm hands, 
bear no resemblance to agricultural 
methods of a few years ago. The automo- 
bile has revolutionized passenger trans- 
portation, and the airplane has suggested 
already that long distance transportation, 
where speed is the first essential, will be 
revolutionized. Comparatively new in- 
ventions, such as the radio, have created 
whole new industries, whose permanence 
is assured. Rayon has created new wants, 
necessitating the scrapping of much old 
textile machinery, but the investment of 
millions in new machinery. 

Even diets have changed. The con- 
sumption of lettuce is fifteen times that 
of a decade ago. More fruits are eaten. 
The modern household is equipped with 
labor-saving devices and conveniences 
that were unknown a few years ago, and 
gas and electric output has expanded 
enormously in order to provide the power 
with which these are operated. The chain 
store, while not new, has greatly simpli- 
fied the economic distribution of goods at 
retail, and installment buying has facili 
tated the acquisition of the more costly 
items in the household budget by at 
ticipating future income. The past decade 
gave great impetus to all these tendencies. 

Meanwhile the standard of living in the 
United States has risen enormously. 
While the population of the country_ 
creased only 7 per cent between 1920 and 
1930 the production and consumption of 
goods increased many times that amount. 
Nearly three times as many passenger a 
tomobiles are on the roads to-day 434 
decade ago. Almost twice as many 
phones are in use. The radio was buts 
toy for amateur experiments ten yea 
ago to-day it is estimated that upw 
of 10,000,000 sets are in operation. The 
electric refrigerator of household dime 
sions was unknown ten years ago; it ® 
now part of the accepted equipment 
the modern family, along with the elee- 
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tric vacuum cleaner, flatiron, and wash- 
ing machine. Wages and salaries have 
been maintained or increased, during the 
past decade, but the cost of essential com- 
modities has decreased. Savings deposits 
have risen 115 per cent since 1919 and the 
deposits of building and loan associations 
have expanded 270 per cent, a fair meas- 
ure of the growth of the home ownership 
movement. 


OVERPRODUCTION 


Now, secause of a period of over- 
production in industry, doubts are cast 
upon the wisdom of some of the policies 
of the past decade. One such suggestion 
was that our immigration policy should 
be revised, in order that we might have 


the benefit of cheap labor. President a 
Hoover has already flatly opposed any |, 
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Houses of Parliament, London 


such proposition, pointing out that our | 


ideal is the enhancement of our present 
living standard by the adoption and the 
constantly widening diffusion of invention 
and discovery. “Any retreat from the 
American philosophy of constantly in- 
creasing standards of living becomes a re- 
treat into perpetual unemployment and 
the acceptance of poverty for some large 
part of our people,” he declared in his 
Cleveland address last October. 

Surely it is more than a coincidence 
that the greatest period of prosperity this 
country has ever known, and the period 
in which American standards of living rose 
the highest, was the period in which our 
restrictive immigration policy was in 
effect. Desirable as cheap foreign labor 
may be to some individual manufacturers 
in this country, it is unthinkable that the 
American people as a whole will stand for 
any deviation frem the present immigra- 
tion policy merely because of the depres- 
sion and temporary meagreness of profits. 

One other policy of the past decade 
which is being disputed currently is that 
of maintaining high wage scales. It is 
argued that the cost of living has come 
down all out of proportion with current 
wage scales, and therefore a downward 
revision of wages is necessary. Others 
point to widespread unemployment to- 
day and ask what is the difference in ag- 
gregate purchasing power if all the work- 
ers of a given factory work twenty-six 
weeks at $50 a week or half of the force 
works the full year at $25 a week. 

The argument is not altogether de- 
fensible, for it uses as its basis a period of 
depression when unemployment is large, 
and when overproduction temporarily 
exists. On the basis of experience in the 
past it is perfectly evident that these con- 
ditions are abnormal and temporary. The 
trend is, of course, in the direction of 
shorter hours of labor and more leisure, 
on the theory that given more time at his 
disposal the wants of the average man are 
mcreased. Henry Ford has been the cham- 


For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 
Executor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or em- 
ployed by executors or administrators to administer 
English assets, our English subsidiary affords many 
advantages. It is a fully authorized and complete 
English trust organization with all of the international 
facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


Our pamphlet, “Administering English Assets 


of American Estates,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, SurpLus AND UNpivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 
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cAn airplane tour of the communities served by the operating properties of the 


American Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated Downtown 


Hagerstown is one ofthe progressive trade centers 

of western Maryland. Its products cover a wide 

range, from automobiles, machinery and steam 

engines to lumber, spokes, flour, silk and matches. 

The population of 36,000 is growing and the 

territory surrounding Hagerstown is a beautiful 
and fertile farming region. 


Te POTOMAC EDISON COMPANY and 
its subsidiaries supply electric light and 
power, and other services to Hagerstown 
and other communities throughout prac- 
tically all of western Maryland, making 
possible the development of industry in 
smaller communities where living condi- 
tions are ideal. 


The securities of this progressive utility 
unit are backed by a steadily growing 
domestic and industrial demand from a 
typical cross-section of our national life— 
a demand which is also reflected in the 
revenues and security values of American 
Water Works and Electric Company, the 
parent enterprise. 


Send for booklets descriptive of the business and 
securities of our electric and water companies 


AMERICAN 
WATER WorkKS ano ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


pion of high wage scales since 1914 and 
has led#in the movement for the establish- 
ment of the five-day week in his factories, 
He visualizes an industrial revolution out 
of which the working class will emerge as 
the leisure class of American society and 
predicts that by 1950 the minimum wage 
will be $27 a day for a five-day week. His 
belief is that more production is the need, 
but that the means of balancing that pro- 
duction by increased consumption can be 
maintained by advancing wages. This 
view is perhaps a little extreme for 1930, 
but in effect it is the program that Ameri- 
can manufacturers have been sponsoring 
for several years now, since the policy of 
maintaining wages became rather the ac- 
cepted standard. While Ford initiated it 
in 1914, with his minimum $5 a day wage 
plan, such eminent authorities as Eugene 
Grace, President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, have publicly sanctioned it 
for the past seven years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Ovnens take the pessimistic view 
that with the development of labor-saving 
machinery at the present rate permanent 
widespread unemployment is inevitable. 
This ignores the principle that has been 
demonstrated in the industrial revolution 
of the past century, namely, that labor 
released by such improvement is absorbed 
in newer industries. It also ignores the 
point that surplus labor tends to be ab- 
sorbed more in the distribution of goods. 
If the present generation of labor is un- 
fitted for salesmanship, transportation, 
advertising, and other factors in dis- 
tribution, then the next generation prob- 
ably will be, thanks to the prevailing 
tendency toward a liberal education for 
all children. 

It is a noteworthy point that while 
wheat, cotton, sugar, rubber, copper, and 
many other staple commodities have sold 
at lower prices during the current year 
than they have at any time in the past 
two or three decades, despite the fact that 
wages to-day are twice the pre-war levels, 
the cost of living has not come down in 
exact proportion with staple commodity 
prices. The part played by the costs of 
distribution in the cost of living are 
greater now than formerly. New methods 
of distribution are likely to absorb a great 
deal of the unemployment that results 
from labor-saving machinery. 

Take the advertising business alone, 
which is probably the most effective sales- 
man most businesses can employ. Fifty 
years ago advertising was limited largely 
to patent medicines. To-day advertising, 
as part of the great scheme of distribu- 
tion, calls for outlays from large corpora- 
tions ranging all the way up to $20, 
000,000 per annum, or more. Besides 
great numbers of solicitors, copy writers, 
agency staffs, and so on, it gives employ- 
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ment to thousands in magazine and news- 
paper fields. The art of salesmanship, as a 
part of the process of distribution, is 
likely to expand materially in years to 
come. It involves not only the actual dis- 
tribution of goods, but seeking out mar- 
kets here and abroad and finding outlets 
for the enormous production which will be 
made possible by labor-saving machinery. 


HOPE FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 


"Wis wnarvuratty leads to the 
thought that low costs of production will 
tend to broaden our markets, particularly 
in the export field. It is a well known fact 
that the wages paid in the automobile 
industry in the United States are far 
higher than those in any other country. 
Yet automobiles produced in the United 
States have competed successfully with 
those manufactured on lower wage scales 
in. other countries, often going in over 
such prohibitive tariffs as 45 per cent ad 
valorem. This applies to other forms of 
machinery as well, notably our farm im- 
plement business. 

But the greatest potential market for 
the absorption of labor in the future is 
doubtless in industries that have yet to 
be born. There is no use in assuming that 
because we cannot visualize any further 
inventions or improvements which are 
necessary to our wants, present or future, 
that they cannot be invented. To adopt 
such an attitude is about as far-sighted as 
the historic resignation of a Patent Office 
official shortly after the Civil War, who 
gave as ground for resigning his belief 
that since the locomotive and the tele- 
graph had been invented there was noth- 
ing left to invent, and accordingly service 
in the patent office offered no future. 

To-day the experimental laboratory is 
part of the regular equipment of most 
large corporations. A few years ago ex- 
perimental laboratories were confined 
largely to educational institutions, whose 
interest was in pure science rather than 
applied science. The germ of an idea is 
bound to occur to the scores who are con- 
stantly endeavoring, as the old darky once 
said, “to unscrew the inscrutable.” Em- 
bryo Edisons have yet to bring forth new 
ideas that will change the processes of in- 
dustry, originate whole new industries, 
satisfy the wants of potential buyers, and 
absorb the excess of labor thrown out of 
work by present improvements. 

Because, then, a temporary excess of 
labor exists, because business is in the 
throes of one of its periodical depressions, 
is no reason why we should scrap those 
principles which have made life more 
worth living in this country, and there is 
no good reason why business men or in- 
vestors should lose confidence at this 
stage and try the dangerous stunt of en- 
deavoring to swap horses in the middle of 
the stream. 
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FIRST BANK 


NOTES were 
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One of the earliest Bank of New York notes now in existence 


N 1791 the drain of Specie was threatening the destruction of American 
Commerce and Shipping. Heavy Importations of foreign Goods had ab- 
sorbed most of the Gold and Silver of the Country. In an effort to meet the 
needs of local Merchants, a Meeting of the Bank of New York was called. 
T-wo thousand sheets of Circulating Notes were ordered to be printed and 
signed, ready for emission ‘‘as quick as possible’’. Suitable paper was 
purchased in Philadelphia, and the Notes were struck off on a Hand-Press 
in *‘The Bank’. These were the first Bank Notes circulated in the City. 


CE *& o™ 

Five years older than the Federal Government, and 
now the oldest bank in America, this institution 
has constantly provided a banking service in keeping 
with each successive stage of the country’s growth. 

Today, the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company offers to responsible firms and individuals 
modern facilities for the transaction of every sort 
of banking and fiduciary business. 

In addition it provides that first essential for both 
commercial banking and trusteeships—a personal re- 


lationship between its customers and senior officers. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $27,000,000 


NEW YORK 
chearinc House 49 WALL STREET, New York 


MEMBERSHIP 
Uptown Office : 


NUMBER ONE i 
*" Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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EATING, the third discovery of gas, 

has helped to make gas production 

during the last ten years greater than the 

total produced during all the previous 110 
years of the industry. 

House heating by gas holds an especially 
bright future. It is estimated that of about 
13 million domestic customers in this coun- 
try, only about 75,000 use gas for house heat- 
ing. While the average customer uses only 
30,000 cubic feet of gas a year, the customer 
using it for house heating burns 300,000 cubic 
feet a year. 

Although less than one-half of 1% of Asso- 
ciated System gas customers use gas for house 
heating, yet their consumption was 7% of 
total sales in 1929. Homes heated by gas sup- 
plied by the Associated System are increasing 
at the rate of 33% a year. 


To invest or for information, write to 






' 61 Broadway New York City 


FORUM INDEX 


VOLUME 84 ready shortly 


Index and title page for Volume 84 of THE Forum will be ready soon and 
will be sent to subscribers upon request only. 


Readers may have Forum copies for 1930 conveniently bound, complete 
with an index by title, author, and subject. The cost of binding is: $3.00 
per volume of six issues in buckram (any standard color); half-leather, 
$5.00 per volume; full leather, $10.00 per volume. Missing copies sup- 
plied at 50c each. 


Send magazines carefully wrapped, to 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


FORUM AND CENTURY 
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WATER WorRKS—THE OLDEST PUBLIC 






Crass A Srock. A new illustrated 






Tue Lire INSURANCE Trust. An out- 






CitrEs SERVICE COMMON AS A PER- 


, Associated Gas and Electric System 








UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION RE- 









New York, N. Y. 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. Copies of these 
booklets will be furnished 
free upon request. 


SERVICE. A description of the water 
works operations of the American 
WoserWlesinendlitaette Conanay, 
Inc. Copy upon request. American 
WaterWorksand Electric Company, 
Inc., 50 Broad St., New York City. 





twelve-page booklet describing this 
investment stock and _ including 
photographs of the properties, map 
of their location, analysis of terri- 
tories served, and charts of growth 
in earnings, assets and number of 
customers. Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


line of the program to be followed 
in arranging for the administration 
of your estate, with particular ref- 
erence to insurance trusts and the 
benefits to be derived from such a 
plan. Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, 48 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


MANENT INVESTMENT. This booklet 
describes the activities of Cities 
Service Company and its sub- 
sidiaries; also discusses common 
stock for investment, with special 
reference to the past history and 
future possibilities of Cities Service 
Common stock. Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 


PORT FOR S1x MONTHS ENDED May 
31, 1930, showing a complete list of 
portfolio holdings together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pihe Street, New 
York City. 





Tue Care oF Your SeEcuritTigEs. A 


booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


Continued on next page 



























CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT House. 









UtiLity PREFERRED Stocks. An in- 








23 YEARS OF 











Investment Literature 


A worth-while booklet designed 
to assist investors in making 
perhaps the most important de- 
cision in their investment matters 
— the selection of the bond house 
by whose recommendations they 
are to be guided. Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 


THE Jonn Hancock Home BupGET. 
A guide in home budgeting, show- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 
for postage. 


formative and interesting analysis 
of the advantages offered by Pre- 
ferred Stocks in general and Utility 
Preferred Stocks in particular, 
showing present high yields and 
other advantages. G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City. 





How To GET THE THINGs You WANT. 
A booklet which outlines how life 
insurance can be used to advantage 
in any investment program and 
describes the uses and purposes of 
various policies, particularly retire- 
ment income policies and others 
for special needs. Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 493 Elm 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 






Success. A booklet 
telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PRUDENCE-BONDS FOR PRUDENT PEO- 
PLE. A brief description of how 
Prudence-Bonds are secured by 
conservative first mortgages on 
income producing properties and 
guaranteed by over $16,500,000 of 
the Prudence Company’s capital, 
surplus and reserves. The Prudence 
Company, Inc., 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
uide to every investor. S. W. 
traus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
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WYOMING SHEEP 










































































Since the passing of the open range and the pictur. 
esque cattle barons of the old West, enterprising Wyoming ranchers have 
made sheep husbandry the first live stock industry of the state. 

Its extensive sheep industry, combined with important cattle produc. 
tion, places Wyoming in the forefront in live stock development. It leads 
all states but one in annual wool clip and ranks a close fourth in total value 
of sheep and lamb production. The industry returns over $17,000,000 
annually to ranchers of the state . . . four times the annual revenue from 
the grain crop. . . one-half the income from all other field crops combined. 

Wyoming enjoys a thriving trade throughout the Empire of the West. 

Its agricultural and live stock products find outlets on 

2 ime the Pacific Coast as well as in the great markets east 
service at the Port of Of the continental divide. And as an important con- 
San Francisco stimu: sumer, Wyoming is a valued customer, particularly of 
teenehew dee Reais the growing industries of California. 
collections against bills From the days of the open range and the cattle bar- 
jbo voy discounts ons, the Port of San Francisco has progressively served 
sors western products Wyoming and the entire Empire of the West as the 


in the markets of the 
world. center of commerce and finance. 


Cc CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
tae BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company * CrockerFirst Company 
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FORUM 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 




























Address Editor “Downtown” 


THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


Naked Truth 
To the Editor: 

Mr. James Truslow Adams remarks in 
your current issue on the fact (or legend) 
that General Grant was never seen naked, 
even by his wife, and draws a parallel with 
our national reluctance to look on Truth 
“naked, beautiful, unashamed, and nor- 
mal.” I am a respectful admirer of Mr. 
Adams, and humbly associate myself with 
his opinion that nakedness ought to be 
looked at; still, it seems to me there is 
some extenuation for people who disagree 
with us. 

Consider General Grant. He was a man 
of consequence, but presumably Time 
played grotesque havoc with his fleshly 
form, as it does with lesser men’s. He was 
a statuesque figure in history, but he may 
have been a somewhat ludicrous figure in 
his bath. One who viewed Grant in his 
nightshirt could think about his military 
achievements; one who viewed Grant 
nude might have been more likely to 
think about the deterioration of his waist 
line. Just possibly, then, his reluctance to 
be seen as God made him was motivated 
less by prudery than by esteem for his 
wife’s opinion, and a realistic appraisal 
of his own charms. 

So with Truth. Look at this renowned 
goddess, as laid bare in (for instance) the 
historical writings of James Truslow 
Adams. There she is— naked, unashamed, 
normal; even benign, it may be, as Adams 
calls her. But beautiful? Alas, no; con- 
siderably less so, in fact, than Illusion, 
that slim and well-cosmeticked hussy 
whose telephone number Uncle Sam car- 
ries in his notebook. Truth may be the 
wife he ought to live with, a useful if 
sometimes unsympathetic helpmeet; but 
the old gentleman cannot be blamed for 
feeling that he could love her better if she 
had something on. 

Teach Americans to look at the truth, 
by all means; they need to. But do not tell 
them to look at it because they will find it 
beautiful. They will not, and will be likely 
to conclude that there is accordingly no 
point in looking at it at all. Mr. Adams 
seems to feel that Truth is always beauti- 
ful; but that thesis can be defended only 
by an extensive redefinition of beauty — 
by saying that what is true is also by im- 
plication beautiful, just as a man who is 
President is also by implication a native 
of the United States not less than thirty- 


five years old. I cannot see that this 
optimism by definition is much more de- 
fensible, or much less dangerous, than the 
optimism by reiterated assertion which 
Mr. Adams properly condemns in our 
civic boosters. 


Eimer Davis 
New York City 





Hoover’s Greatest Misstatement 
To the Editor: 

It is not often that comment upon a 
public man combines the light touch of 
artistic satire with the crushing impact of 
devastating exposure. Elmer Davis’s 
article in the October Forum on “ Hoover 
the Medicine Man” accomplishes this 
feat. I believe that on the whole its sever- 
ity is justified by the facts; but there is one 
criticism that runs through the article 
which seems to me quite unwarranted. 
Again and again it charges Mr. Hoover 
with having deliberately said things that 
he knew to be untrue, simply because they 
were things that the people wanted to 
hear. Of such moral delinquency I feel 
sure that Mr. Hoover is incapable; nor is 
there any reason to resort to such an ex- 
planation of the melancholy list of gross 
misstatements made by Mr. Hoover both 
as Presidential candidate and as Presi- 
dent. Mr. Davis himself says, with perfect 
truth, that “Hoover has got into trouble 
not because he knew too much, but be- 
cause he did not know enough”; and we 
need hardly go any farther for an explana- 
tion of his queer fumblings with public 
questions. 

If I were asked to name the most dis- 
creditable of all of Mr. Hoover’s mis- 
statements, I should not hesitate for a 
moment. It did not relate to the abolition 
of poverty, to the harmlessness of the 
speculative orgy, or to the prospect of 
speedy recovery from the collapse of 
October, 1929. In each of these things, 
however serious may have been his error, 
it was an error which a man might be led 
into through the contagion of current 
opinion or through the promptings of an 
optimistic spirit. But when Mr. Hoover, 
in his speech of acceptance in 1928 de- 






clared with a great flourish that the Re- 
publican Administration which succeeded 
President Wilson’s had, “by rigorous 
economy,” effected a reduction of two 
thousand million dollars a year in the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government, he 
made an assertion so manifestly absurd 
that it would be humiliating to one’s in- 
tellectual self-respect to go to the trouble 
of disproving it. The reduction had of 
course been made; but it was made not by 
the introduction of a new policy of “‘rig- 
orous economy,” but by a continuation of 
that process of return from a war footing 
to a peace footing which had been going 
on — and at a more rapid rate — during 
the last two years of Mr. Wilson’s Ad- 
ministration. 

It would be interesting to know by 
whom it was that Mr. Hoover was led to 
believe this absurdity; perhaps it origi- 
nated with “the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton.” 
But that he did believe it, there is no 
reason to doubt; and to my mind it was 
at the time, and continues to be to this 
day, the most conclusive single instance 
of that lack of grasp of the realities of 
government which has made his course on 
the tariff, on prohibition, and on other 
great issues, so melancholy a failure. 


FaBiaAN FRANKLIN 
New York City 


Mary Austin On Einstein 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Einstein’s statement of his notion 
of himself and the universe charms by its 
simplicity and sincerity. Mr. Einstein’s 
quality of taking his temperament into 
account as a determinative factor in his 
personal philosophy, sustains him, in 
most instances, far above the majority of 
men who, in any American magazine may 
be discovered, on the basis of knowing a 
great deal about one thing, assuming to 
know all about matters of which they give 
no evidence of information. 

His willingness to let it be seen that his 
notions of politics, war, and personal 
survival spring from his personal bias of 
temperament and training put to shame 
the intellectual pretensions of too many 
one-subject specialists. It is this absence 
of intellectual pretension which gives to 
his revelation of the mathematician as 
mystic almost the touch of divine proph- 
ecy, in the old sense which makes 
prophecy the foundation of religion. The 
sentence beginning “To know that what 
is impenetrable to us really exists —”’ is 
probably the profoundest statement yet 
made of the spiritual inwardness of the 
scientific era. 

The one exception that might be taken 
to the whole of Mr. Einstein’s expression 
is that on which he loses sight of the rela- 
tion of his own temperament to his philos- 
ophy and attempts to ascribe the things he 
does not believe to the inferior tempera- 
ments of other people, by attributing the 
idea of individual survival to “feeble 
souls” of “ridiculous egotism.” This is as 
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easy to say as that all Bolshevists are 
either vicious or insane, and not any more 
likely to be directly deducible from a be- 
lief in “conscious life perpetuating itself 
through all eternity.” 
Mary Austin 
Santa Fe, N.M. 





Simplicity and Greatness 
To the Editor: 

I waited with a great deal of interest for 
Albert Einstein’s contribution to the 
“What I Believe” series, though, I con- 
fess, with little hope that his article would 
come within the scope of anything of 
which I might easily grasp the meaning. 
What a very pleasant surprise to find this 
man, of whose great wisdom most of us 
are a little in awe, so warmly human and 
so entirely understandable. He has gone 
so far in his own special field that few, if 
any, have been able to follow him, and he 
puts to shame, with his great knowledge, 
the lesser minds that are forcing their dis- 
tasteful personal opinions upon us. Yet he 
tells, in language that a child might un- 
derstand, of his life and beliefs, and all 
through his article gives the reader a deep 
and satisfying sense of kinship with him- 
self. 

Here is no strutting of personal opinion, 
no bombast of language, nothing profound 
or egotistical in his statements, nothing 
complicated in his beliefs, but a candid 
and even humble admission of the limita- 
tions of his knowledge, and a frankly ex- 
pressed reverence for the things which he 
cannot understand. How refreshing to 
those of us who still desire to keep rever- 
ence in our hearts! We leave his article 
with the feeling that here is a truly great 
man. 

Marecaret A. Asu 
Exeter, R. I. 


Einstein as a Christian 
To the Editor: 

Christian people are quick to attribute 
all good things to Christianity, and in that 
sense I find much that is Christian in 
most of the articles in your series of Living 
Philosophies. 

I am especially well pleased with Ein- 
stein’s contribution. His statement that 
“man is here for the sake of other men” is 
more Christian than philosophical. His 
denial of a system of ethics based on 
“comfort or happiness” as “‘sufficient 
only for a herd of cattle” is in perfect 
harmony with the Christian principle 
of unselfishness—a principle that is 
preached more than it is practiced. 

Einstein hates war, and he goes beyond 
the Christian when he raises God above 
human attributes. Finally, where can one 
find three better ideals than his “‘good- 
ness, beauty, and truth’? 

I hope those who have been clamoring 
for Christian philosophy in your series 
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Of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
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STATE OF NEw YorkK 
County oF New York } ' 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared GEORGE F. HAVELL, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the Forum AND CENTuRY, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Forum 
PRINTING CORPORATION, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, HENRY 
Gopparp Leacu, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; 
Business Manager, GeorGE F. HAVELL, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: HENRY GODDARD 
LEacu, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Forum PRINTING CORPORATION, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
GeEorGE HENRY Payne, Islip, New York; 
RONALD TREE, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; FREDERICK Boyp STEVENSON, 
Ave. P and Coleman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
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of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
Jutta Barnet Rice, Isaac L. Rice, Jr., 
Jutian Rice, Trustees of the Estate of 
Isaac L. Rice, care of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


- GeorGE F. HAVELL, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of September, 1930. 


F. M. HEDDEN, 
Notary Public. 
[SEAL] 
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in the United States 
celebrates this 

. year its Jubilee. 
Fifty years ago 
one man and 
seven lassies 


landed at the Battery, New 
York City, the pioneer band 
of a new evangel. Since that 
day the organization has stead- 
ily advanced to the high place 
it now occupies in the esteem 
of the nation. Religion in 
action is the basis of all its en- 
deavor. No barriers of race, 


creed or color are recognized. 


Every year the Army marks 
the festive season by giving 
Christmas dinners to the de- 
serving poor and toys to un- 
derprivileged children, in 
addition to the year-round 
care of all who seek its aid, 
temporal or spiritual. 


You are invited to share in 
this beneficent work by easing 
the financial burden. 


Will YOU Help? 


Mail your contribution to 


COMMANDER 
EVANGELINE BOOTH 
National Headquarters 
120 West Fourteenth Street 
New York City 
Gifts: may be allocated to any 


specific purpose or district 
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will read again the contributions by Ein- 
stein, Julia Peterkin, and some of the 
others. 


WEL Ton P. Farrow 
Waterville, Me. 


Sex Madness 
To the Editor: 

The article “Sex Madness,” by Logan 
Clendening, M.D., which appeared in 
your October issue is, in my opinion, 
unworthy of publication in THe Forum. 
It is fraught with inconsistencies, illogical 
conclusions, and purely baseless state- 
ments. 

He makes the startling deduction that 
the present Christian sex code, which the 
majority pretend to idealize and attempt 
with indifferent success to follow, is the 
very best for all of us that could possibly 
be devised, even under modern conditions 
and with modern knowledge, because it 
has been in use for so many years. Accord- 
ing to this argument one could justify any 
practice which had endured any length of 
time, and pronounce it the best obtainable 
because of its lengthy evolution. I daresay 
the proponents of slavery advanced this 
defense prior to the Civil War. 

Further, he oversteps the bounds of 
historical truth when he states that strict 
and permanent monogamy has been 
practiced by the majority of humanity for 
many thousands of years. As a matter of 
fact, it probably never has been followed 
by the majority even among the most 
Anglo-Saxon of peoples. 

The doughty doctor admits in one para- 
graph that he has no remedies to offer for 
the many sex evils; then in the next in- 
sists that no experimenting’ be done to 
learn more about such problems. He ad- 
mits that various types of individuals re- 
quire different sex adjustments, yet he 
paradoxically insists that,all should con- 
form to his one rigid codejof ignorance and 
shush-shushing. 

Further, he accuses the liberal sex re- 
formérs of wishing to force their ideas of 
sex behavior on all, which is exactly what 
none of them do. Their plea is for a more 
flexible and tolerant scheme of sex and 
they definitely state that the many who 
will always prefer permanent monogamy 
should and will keep it. Accusing Bertrand 
Russell of intolerance is too ridiculous to 
be laughable. 

A. M. Tutte 

University of Wisconsin 


Good Taste in Sex 
To the Editor: 

The article by Dr. Clendening is the 
clearest thinking that I have read since 
the epidemic of sex talk broke out. Dr. 
Clendening is not influenced by religious 
emotionalism nor by Puritan prudery. He 
writes gut of twenty years of experience in 
the medical profession. And out of twenty 


years of experience in the legal profession 
I endorse heartily what he says. The in- 
fluence of your magazine cannot be too 
highly praised when it is based upon such 
articles. 

There are some things in life which 
good taste requires should be private. 
Unnecessary talk about them is disgust- 
ing. The Editor of a magazine, however, 
such as THE Forum, cannot overlook pub- 
lic tendencies. He does a commendable 
work when he brings the extreme views 
into contrast with the normal and the 
sane. 

Rosert N. WILKIN 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 


A Bouquet for Ruth Gordon 
To the Editor: 

Hurrah for Ruth Gordon and her short 
story ““Wilson Memorial”! It does not 
take much penetration to point out the 
commonplaceness of humanity, and it is 
too bad that so clever a man as Sinclair 
Lewis, for example, should devote himself 
to so cheap and easy a pursuit. It is re- 
freshing to have someone equally clever 
show us the fineness that lies in even the 
most commonplace of us. 


FLORENCE Eminy Cain 
DeLand, Fla. 


What the Ordinary Man Believes 
To the Editor: 

You have published the credos of some 
famous minds. They are fine and stimulat- 
ing, but how about the ordinary man? 
What do I believe — (and, perhaps, who 
cares?) 

I believe that of the material things of 
life one receives in proportion to his 
ability and attitude. To some Lady Luck 
deals a lucky hand, and of these a few 
have the courage and vision to play it 
properly. These millionaires are the ex- 
ceptions who prove the rule. 

I put in my week’s work. I receive my 
week’s pay. This in turn provides food, 
clothing, shelter, and entertainment. It 
is the material cycle of the body. When 
the cycle has revolved from youth up 
through middle age, past the peak, down 
again toward senility, and, reaching the 
bottom, stops — then slow music and six 
feet of Mother Earth. That is all. 

As [ look around me in the shop I try to 
analyze my fellows and I wonder what 
most have that is worth perpetuating. The 
tabloids, an installment-bought used car, 
an occasional illicit sex incident, a Satur- 
day night drunk, the talkies, or a day at 
the beach — these are life to them, out- 
side of work. Is it worth saving? I cannot 
believe so. 
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They pushed out a new airplane the ihe Gatton 
other day, a special job. After the warm- uA chet 
up it was taxied out into the middle of the 
field to take off on its first test flight. I was 
standing in the big doors. The ship stood Tau : Nata fs 
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on its nose, all bright against the green of 
the trees at the field’s edge. The pilot 
opened the throttle and the motor roared 
sweetly, deeply, evenly. It was a beautiful 
thing, colorfully graceful; an eager thing, 
quivering with energy, glistening in the 
afternoon sun. 

I felt a jog at my elbow and the pay- 
master shoved a yellow slip at me. It was 
my paycheck. 

Jobs and paychecks may come and 
go. I had seen something more valuable 
than either. It is a sight like that that 
makes the candle burn high and white. 
It is here that you must look for the 
immortal. 

In short: Give the other fellow all the 
consideration he deserves; consider money 
as your car would consider gas and oil — 
as fuel; when your boss starts cussing and 
running in circles, don’t get excited — 
bosses are doing the same over rush jobs 
in a thousand other places at the same 
moment; when the woman who means 
more than anything else hands you the 
air, put up a fight; though the cup be 
bitter, drink it to the dregs; when you 
have a chance to go to South America, go; 
when they wheel out a new airplane on a 
sunshiny afternoon, pause and look. Take 
a deep breath of it. It is the only place 
where you will get something for nothing, 
something that cannot be lost, spent, or 
stolen. It is irrevocably yours. 


W. C. Dunn 











































































Masterpieces of Brilliant Merrymaking 


THE BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
“4 verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the 

world young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the briiliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 


It is without exception the most complete, authoritative, attractive, 
interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic litera- 
ture in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEWS READERS 

A WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 

reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, 
at a special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small 
monthly instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity to 
become a subscriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an 
extension of your subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend 
as a gift? Everyone needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying doses in 
this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are told what it is 
all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, the facts are made 
interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed than their neighbors and 
competitors. National affairs, political trends, social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel, and sketches of people of importance are collected 
from authoritative sources by experts—the outstanding articles from other magazines 
condensed so that you have many magazines in one. This news magazine is like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


-————--— 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. _ ror. 12-30! 10 Days’ FREE Examination 
65 Fifth Ave., New York City 0 
Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND Send no money now. Just sign 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three year and send the coupon today. 
peng pe to wae oe = aiaee — Your first number of the mag- 
10 days, if pleased, I will send you $1.00 a mont ‘ 
for aly 9 mente. Onaewion } will return the » #Z1N€ and the 9 free volumes 
books at your expense. | will be sent to you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination without cost. Then if you are 
] pleased the special three year subscrip- 
NIN scsi cis ck sideciceasnsstantelgcaaabaaoedaaberconaeadide | tion price may be paid in instalments 
coud! of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 
Py tee a if you preter send one payment of $7.00 ] books in 10 days at our expense. 
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“Bad Blood” in the South 
To the Editor: 

When “Bad Blood” was published I 
was startled and yet intensely gratified 
because someone who understood an in- 
tricate subject had dared to tell the truth 
about it. Mr. Blackman’s story is a 
barbarous, magnificent, appallingly just 
indictment of one class of native South- 
erners, but to call it typical of the attitude 
of an entire race toward another race — 
as at least one of your readers infers — is, 
I feel sure, far from Mr. Blackman’s in- 
tention. To do so is to miss one of the 
story’s many subtle distinctions. 

It is an admirably conceived and exe- 
cuted piece of work, “‘cuss words,” re- 
volting revelations, and all, and I offer 
my insignificant congratulations to Mr. 
Blackman on having had the insight and 
the courage to portray characters and de- 
scribe situations which the discerning 
among us recognize and the just deplore. 


Inez Hate Macpurr 
Tallahassee, Fla. 































































TOASTS 


J ames Trustow Apams’ favorite 

sport is making Main street angry with 
him. His pet aversion is the thoroughly 
successful American. And the ultimate 
aim of his writing is, he says, “to make 
people think and to relieve a certain 
pressure on my own mind. The latter is 
probably the real truth, as I have no 
confidence in my ability to accomplish the 
first.” After some years at Military School 
and the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Mr. Adams took post 
graduate work at Yale, 
where he harbored expec- 
tations of becoming a 
professor of philosophy. 
Instead, he became a 
stockbroker and later an 
author. His latest book is 
The Adams Family, pub- 
lished in June. 


OR an just what I 
purport to be,” says Pris- 
CILLA PENNYPACKER, “the 
wife of one husband, the 
mother of two children, 
the keeper — more or less 
— of one house, the care- 
taker of a cat and a canary bird. My 
history began quite a while ago, when a 
daughter was born to parents hitherto 
blessed only with sons. The male parent 
was a Methodist preacher. Where else 
could I have had such training and prac- 
tice in the gentle art of making one penny 
do the work of a dozen or more? I went to 
a second-rate New England Methodist 
college. Later I took a Master’s degree at 
one university and browsed a year at 
another, making no effort to track a 
degree to its lair, but enjoying myself in 
literature, science, and philosophy. I 
taught some. I married. At odd times, as 
financial stress necessitated, or in a 
spirit of adventure, I have clerked, re- 
ported, worked in a restaurant, helped my 
husband clear land, tutored, nursed, and 
gardened.” 


Baten E. Fuanvers says there 
is nothing whatever picturesque about his 
past or present except the town he lives 
in. He is an enthusiast for Springfield, 
Vermont, and the kind of living it stands 
for. ““To be able to engage in business 
(manufacturing) which touches the four 
quarters of the globe, to live with 
owners, officials, and workers as with 
friends and neighbors, to be surrounded 
by some of the loveliest scenery found 
anywhere, and to have ten months of 
the year of perfect weather (March and 
April are unspeakable) is the acme of 
good fortune,” he says. 


Born and educated in Alabama, 
F.ioyp Tit.ery entered college with the 
intention of preparing himself for the 
ministry, but work in the biology labora- 
tory changed all that. After being elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, he took a job as 
reporter. Says Mr. Tillery, “‘I know what 
I know about Boy Scouts from experi- 
ence and observation. I was scout master 
of the first troop in Alabama from 1912 
to 1917. I was also field executive in 

Birmingham, Alabama, 
and before I entered the 
Navy during the World 
War, I helped to enroll the 
‘Little Boy Scouts’ in the 
service of their country. 
The troop that I had per- 
sonal supervision over 
‘sold’ more than a million 
dollars worth of Liberty 
Bonds in one week!” Mr. 
Tillery’s hobby is collect- 
ing “regrets” letters and 
rejection slips from maga- 
zine editors. To pay for 
the traveling expenses of 
his manuscripts — and 
other necessities he 
teaches school, but every time it is 
discovered that he tries to teach chil- 
dren to think rather than “to memorize 
text book rubbish,” he has to move to a 
new school. 


Wiss Rates InGE, whose 
credo was one of the first 
to appear in the series 
which Tue Forum has 
been publishing, is Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. His chief literary 
work is The Philosophy of 
Plotinus, and he has also 
published several volumes 
of collected essays on reli- 
gion, theology, sociology, 
and other subjects. 


Arrer devoting 
most of her time to short 
stories, SARAH ADDINGTON 
took herself on a Broad- 
way junket last spring and 
unearthed, among other things, the 
dancing wives. Indeed, she was one her- 
self, although she refuses to admit that 
she was trying to learn the tango at 
Roseland for any other reason except 
“copy.” She got the copy, but — she 
says it goes without saying — she didn’t 
master the tango. This is her endorse- 
ment: “‘I had a fine, hearty time of it, and 
can recommend Roseland for middle- 
aged ladies who wish to frolic discreetly.” 


Since his recent return from Eur. 
ope, GeorGE JEAN NATHAN has taken u 
his duties as dramatic critic of Vanity 
Fair and has finished his Testament of a 
Critic, which will be published by Knopf 
early in January. Formerly announced 
as The Playhouse of the Western Worla 
the title of his book has been changed by 
Mr. Nathan in order to include a wide 
range of criticism. | 


E.eanor Hayven Kirrrepee i 
a New Englander from Rhode Island, i 
married to a Californian, and has lived 
for the last nine years in Europe. Hi 
first short story was published last year in 
Harper’s and is included in the O’Brie 
collection of the best short stories fe 
1930. 


Wane srm a professor of 
mathematics at Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity, FABIAN FRANKLIN became inter 
ested in economic theory and later 
lectured on important aspects of it both 
at Johns Hopkins and at Columbia. 


Georce Freperic Nieserd 
speaks for himself: “‘I hail from Chicago 
a brisk prep school even in the pre 
Capone era. At college I majored in 
football and was graduated at the end of 
my sophomore year. An absent-minded 
editor of a New York newspaper put me 
to work, and later I enlisted unde 
Hearst. There I acquired most of m 
service (and wound) stripes. Finally, the 
lush pay envelopes failed to soothe and 
developed a distaste for gamboge ad# 
jectives. Now Tue Forum has accepted 
my first magazine article, The New Free 
man will publish some of my stuff, and 
some slang fiction goes into production 
in Hollywood.” ' 


Avrer attending 
several schools, among 
them Wellesley and the 
University of Grenoble 
Marcia CLARKE is now of 
the editorial staff of Th 
New Yorker. She contrib 
utes occasional satirical of 
critical articles, mostly om 
musical topics, to the les 
commercial periodicals and 
is working on two book 
—a_ biography and 

- novel. 


Fasian FRANKLIN 


A uprey WurD: 


EMANN is a_ westernem 
who, after her graduation from th 
University of Washington, expects 
spend a year in study at Oxford. 


Last spring Stuart Case wen 
to Mexico and he is planning to go agail 
very soon. He expects to write a bod 
there on pre-machine economics as com 
trasted with the billion wild horses ¢ 
mechanical energy north of the Ri 
Grande. 








